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earlier  than  other  newspapers  get  theirs.  In  addition,  readers  have  increased 
assurance  that  every  significant  development  in  Congress  will  be  brought  to 
their  immediate  attention. 

Since  before  the  Civil  War,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  nationally 
noted  for  its  forthright  coverage  of  Washington  news  by  independent 
reporters  selected  for  their  character  and  their  ability  to  get  the  kind  of 
news  which  is  hard  to  get. 


Another  example  of  the  editorial  enterprise  which  keeps 
the  Tribune  out  in  front  as  Chicago’s  most  widely  read 
newspaper  and  most  productive  advertising  medium. 


When  the  November  elections  made  plain  that  dramatic  new  importance 
would  attach  to  every  move  and  countermove  in  the  80th  Congress,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  took  immediate  action  to  serve  the  stepped  up  interest 
of  readers. 

in  addition  to  its  downtown  Washington  news  bureau,  the  Tribune  set 
up  a  separate  new  staff  on  Capitol  Hill  to  report  the  news  developing  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Congress.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  one 
or  more  men  in  the  Senate  and  House  press  galleries  every  minute  either 
body  is  in  session. 

To  follow  important  legislation  thru  all  its  twists  and  turns,  the  Hill 
staff  is  composed  of  five  seasoned  reporters  who  are  thoroly  familiar  - 
with  congressional  procedures.  The  Hill  staff  is  organized  for  immediate  ' 
expansion  from  the  downtown  bureau,  whenever  conditions  require. 

Steps  Up  Service  to  Readers  /J 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  first  newspaper  in  America  to  equip  /  /  j 
itself  to  deliver  the  more  intensified  coverage  of  Congress  which  l| 

.readers  want  today.  Only  the  largest  press  services  have 
similar  arrangements.  As  a  result,  the  Tribune  home  office 
BOW  gets  its  own  congressional  reports  an  hour  or  more 


Largest  Washington  Staff  in  History 

Today  the  Tribune  maintains  in  Washington  the  largest  staff  ever  main¬ 
tained  there  in  its  99-year  history— and  by  far  the  largest  Washington 
staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper. 

Readers  recognize  the  increasing  importance  of  Washington  news  and 
they  appreciate  the  extra  efforts  made  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  get 
it  for  them. 

'  Tribune  Washington  reporting  is  one  reason  for  the  pluralities  of  circu¬ 
lation  given  the  Tribune  over  other  Chicago  newspapers — from  515,000  to 
^  735,000  more  copies  on  week-days  than  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers, 

||  and  from  375,000  to  1,030,000  more  on  Sundays  than  other  Chicago 
,  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  editorial  qualities  which  build  deepest  interest  among  readers 
produce  the  best  results  fo.  advertisers.  To  get  more  of  what 
wWIHB  you  want  in  Chicago,  build  your  promotion  around  the  Tribune 
—the  Chicago  newspaper  more  people  read  and  want.  Rates 
per  line  per  100,000  circulation  are  among  America’s  lowest. 
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January  average  net  paid  total  circulation. 
Daily.  Over  1.040.000— 

Sunday.  Over  1.500.000 


Chicago  Tribune  Washington  Correspondents 

ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 
Chief,  Washington  News  Bureau 

LAURENCE  BURD  •  PHILIP  DODO  •  WILLARD  EDWARDS 
JOHN  FISHER  •  LELAND  FORRESTER  •  JOSEPH  HEARST 
WILLIAM  MOORE  •  LLOYD  NORMAN  •  WILLIAM  STRAND 
WALTER  TROHAN  •  PHILIP  WARDEN  •  ROBERT  YOUNG 
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Organized  in  1866 — first  of  its  kind  in  the  western  hemisphere — 
the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
set  the  pattern  for  some  600  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States.  5  modern  shelters,  4  fully  equipped  receiving 
hospitals,  55  vehicles  provide  the  services  to  insure  the  safety  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  animals  of  New  York  City.  In  1946 
the  ASPCA  handled  over  267,248  animals;  from  dogs  and  cats 
to  opposums,  leopards,  skunks,  bats,  turtles,  owls  and  falcons. 
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Johnny  can’t  quite  get  the  hang  of 
thie  elementary  I.Q.  test.  His  rating 
won’t  be  up  to  average.  But  before 
you  put  him  down  as  ^’dull”—  let’s 
inquire  into  Johnny’s  diet. 

Uere  the  same  inquiry  made  into 
the  eating  habits  of  most  American 
children,  the  results  would  be  heart¬ 
ening.  But  there  are  still  too  many, 
like  Johnny,  who  go  to  school  with 
a  watery  beverage  and  a  bun  in  their 
stomachs.  Or  —  worse  —  go  without 
any  breakfast  at  all. 

For  healthy  minds,  as  well  as 
strong  bodies,  tomorrow’s  citizens 
deserve  better  meals.  Fortunately, 
more  and  more  parents  are  learning 
how  to  provide  them.  Let’s  hope 


that  soon  the  A,  B,  C’s  of  good  nu¬ 
trition  are  something  every  parent 
will  know. 

We  at  National  Dairy  know  a  lot 
about  food,  for  we  supply  many 
different  kinds  of  it.  Especially  na¬ 
ture’s  most  nearly  perfect  food  — 
milk.  We’ve  gathered  together  many 
of  the  country’s  top  specialists— and 
pooled  their  skills  —  to  study  milk’s 
properties,  its  processing,  its  ever- 
increasing  possibilities  as  a  chemical 
resource. 

This  research  has  helped  the 
whole  field  of  nutrition.  But  the 
food  needs  of  a  nation  don’t  stand 
still.  We  expect  to  contribute  even 
more  to  America’s  future  health. 

EOl 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . . .  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America. 
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Only  a  few  men  rememLer  tke  ampersand,  at 
one  time  tke  27tk  ckaracter  in  tke  alpkaket. 
Tkis  si^n  of  contraction  of  "and  per  se  and",  is  a 
plus  value  .  .  .  tkat  extra  sometkin^  tkat  means 
tke  ultimate  in  completeness. 

It  is  tkis  extra  value  completeness  wkick 
kolds  Herald-American  readers  daily  and  Sunday. 
More  top-fli^kt  writers  to  ^ive  extra  zest  to  eack 
feature;  more  quick  quips  and  discerning  drawings 
in  tkrill  and  ckuckle  comics;  more  wide-spread 
penetrating,  perceptive  news  coverage  —  make  up 
extra-interest  provoking  news  pa^es  for  tke  largest 
evening  audience  of  any  Ckica^o  newspaper. 

Tkese  '  "complete  to  tke  last  ampersand"  pa^s 
are  tke  kest  in  Ckica^o  for  producing  tkat  extra 
value  response  for  advertisers  from  tke  more  tkan 
500,000  daily  and  over  1,000,000  Sunday 
readers  of  tke  Herald-American. 
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Mr.  “Nard-To-See” 
is  hard  to  find  in  iwr  shop! 

Our  Public  Relations  people  tell  us  that  so 
far  as  the  press  relations  aspect  of  their  work 
is  concerned  they  regard  themselves  primarily 
as  “expediters"'  in  quickly  making  available 
such  facts  about  Johns-Manville  and  its  ac¬ 
tivities  as  may  be  desired  by  the  press. 

As  part  of  this  expediting  business,  they 
believe  it’s  their  job  to  make  it  easy  for  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  meet  the  head 
men  of  the  business  in  Johns-Manville  who 
have  important  information  or  pictures  that 
editors  want. 

We  believe  we  have  an  unusual  number 
of  men,  specialists  in  their  fields,  at  Johns- 
Manville  who  are  genuinely  pleased  to  be 
called  on  by  our  Public  Relations  “expediters” 
to  give  information  to  the  press. 

These  men  include  engineers,  production 
experts,  economists,  statistical  analysts  and 
authorities  on  product  distribution  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  industrial  fields,  and  labor  relations. 


There  too,  are  the  many  scientists  and 
technicians  in  Johns-Manville's  research  la¬ 
boratory  now  being  expanded  into  the  largest 
Research  Center  in  the  world  devoted  to  build¬ 
ing  materials,  insulations  and  allied  indus¬ 
trial  products. 

Newspaper,  magazines,  radio,  trade  papers 
and  other  news  gathering  media,  large  and 
small,  covering  business,  industry,  finance 
and  air  types  of  construction  including  homes, 
farm  buildings,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
structures,  are  making  much  use  of  these  in¬ 
formation  sources. 

Johns-Manville  Public  Relations  “expe¬ 
diters”  will  continue  to  be  of  service  to  the 
press  whenever  needed. 


Johns-Manville  22  East  40fh  Street  New  York  16/  N.Y. 
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Not  so  many  years  ago,  most  people 
connected  with  gravure  reproduction 
were  in  a  tizzy.  "Gravure  isn’t  an  exact 
science,”  they  pontificated.  "It’s  an 
art.”  This  bromide  handily  explained 
bad  guesses.  But  it  didn’t  alter  the  fact 
that  one  man's  guesses  on  reproduction 
were  as  good  (or  bad)  as  another’s. 

Ten  years  ago.  Intaglio  asked," Why 
guess?”  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  Intaglio  provided  a  foolproof 
method  of  gravure  proving. 

Intaglio-serviced  advertisers  can  see 
progressive  proofs . . .  get  an  accurate 
pre\iew  of  what  their  message  will  look 
like — hi  every  gravure  publteation  on 


the  schedule.  Once  proofs  are  okayed  by 
the  client,  progressives  and  positives 
are  sent  direct  from  Intaglio  to  media. 
Each  publication  gets  a  reliable  color 
guide,  detailed  instructions.  Residt: 
uniform,  guess-free  reproduction. 

For  advertisers  w  ho  look  at  quality 
with  one  eye  on  the  budget,  Intaglio 
service  will  reduce  rather  than  raise 
long-run  production  costs  . . .  through 
two  modern,  efficient  plants — in  New 
York  and  Chicago— manned  by  a  staff 
of  250  skilled  technicians  .  .  .  serving 
every  gravure  need,  quickly,  efficiently. 
For  more  facts,  call  Intaglio! 


Intaglio 


SERVICE  CORPORATION 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  GRAVURE  ir  LETTERPRESS  SERVICERS 


NEW  YORK:  305  E.  46th  St.  •  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Ct.  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  TUle  Bldg. 


out  of  Gravure, , , 
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Help  Is  Pledged  for  ‘Distress’  Cases 


WASHINGTON — After  a  meeting  here  March  13  with  about  50 
newspaper  publishers.  Senator  Homer  Capehart,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  investigating  newsprint  supply,  declared  “a 
splendid  start”  has  been  made  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
distribution. 

Distress  cases  will  be  handled  on  the  local  level,  rather  than 
through  a  national  pool,  it  was  decided. 

A  statement  read  by  Cranston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  said; 

“This  group  of  newspaper  pubiishers  unanimously  decided 
that  they  will  undertake,  so  far  as  they  possibly  can,  to  have  the 
local  publisher  associations,  which  include  the  regional,  state 
and  city  associations,  examine  all  cases  of  distress  of  newspapers 
of  general  circulation,  which  includes  w'eeklies,  as  well  as  dailies. 


under  Section  520  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  see  that  they  are  enabled  to  continue  to 
publish. 

"As  to  other  publications,  which  are  classified  under  Section 
521  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  they  are  appointing 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  situation  and  that  committee  will 
report  back  to  this  Senate  subcommittee  in  10  days. 

“The  Committee  of  Seven,  with  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
increased,  is  composed  of:  Charles  E.  Moreau,  member  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association.  Orange,  N.  J.;  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
New  York  Times;  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune;  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  Ray  Huber, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.” 


Bowater  Sues  Clinton 
For  $500,000  Damages 


BOWATER  PAPER  CO.  began 
a  suit  this  week  in  New  York 
Supreme  Court  to  collect  $500,- 
OOO  from  Clinton  Paper  Corp. 
and  William  K.  Fridman  for 
damaging  its  goodwill  and  for 
violating  provisions  of  its  news¬ 
print  sales  contract. 

A  summons  and  complaint 
drawn  by  Bowater’s  attorney, 
A.  R  Graustein,  alleged  Clinton 
has  assigned  its  contract  to 
rriedman  “to  enable  the  cor¬ 
porate  defendant  to  reap  a  profit 
In  excess  of  $500,000  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  individual  defendant 
to  resell  the  newsprint  at  still 
higher  prices  to  newspapers 
wQling  to  pay  the  same  and 
located  outside  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area.” 

Clinton  Threatens  Suit 
An  official  of  the  Clinton  firm 
testified  before  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  last  week  (E&P, 
Mar.  8,  p.  9)  that  the  Bowater 
eo^act  had  been  assigned  to 
Friedman,  a  lawyer,  at  $160  a 
ton.  The  prospective  purchaser, 
according  to  the  witness,  was 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  Clinton  firm,  according  to 
the  papers  in  the  Bowater  suit, 
has  threatened  to  sue  Bowater 
in  the  event  it  does  not  deliver 
the  quantity  of  newsprint  speci¬ 
fied  in  contracts.  In  January, 
1M4.  it  is  set  forth,  Bowater 
agreed  to  deliver  5,000  tons  a 
year  for  five  years.  The  amount 
was  subsequently  changed  to 
6,000  tons  a  year. 

Under  its  contract.  Bowater 
alleges,  Clinton  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  customary  dealer  com¬ 
mitments,  such  as:  Sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  to  newspapers  exclu¬ 
sively  within  the  area  where 
commission  merchants  have 
their  business;  sale  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  market  price;  and  a  stand- 
aad  selling  commission  of  $1.50 
a  ton. 

It  is  charged  that  the  cor¬ 


porate  defendant  “refused  to 
supply  newspapers  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  with 
newsprint  despite  the  supply 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
for  such  purpose,”  and  “it  has 
diverted  and/or  is  threatening 
to  divert  the  newsprint  to  other 
markets  far  removed  from  the 
New  York  area.” 

Resold  at  $160  a  Ton 

Taking  advantage  of  the 
critical  shortage;  it  is  alleged, 
Clinton  assigned  its  rights  to 
Friedman  at  a  price  equal  to 
$160  a  ton,  whereas  the  market 
price  (less  commission  of  $1.50) 
is  $82.50  a  ton. 

“Upon  information  and  be¬ 
lief,”  it  is  claimed,  “ttie  indi¬ 
vidual  defendant  has  entered  in¬ 
to  contracts  or  agreements  to 
resell  the  aforesaid  newsprint, 
and/or  has  offered  to  resell  the 
same  at  exorbitant  and  exces¬ 
sive  prices  in  excess  of  $160 
a  ton.” 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that 
newsprint  bearing  the  “Bo¬ 
water”  name  is  being  offered  at 
exorbitant  prices,"  the  plaintiff 
has  been  damaged  in  its  good 
will  among  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  generally  in  the  sum  of 
$100,000.  the  complaint  alleges. 
Plaintiff  also  asks  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  by  reason  of  the  wrongful 
acts  of  the  defendants  in  the 
sum  of  $400,000. 

Restraint  Order  Asked 

Bowater  petitioned  the  court 
to  restrain  Clinton  from  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  newsprint  otherwise 
than  by  conformity  with  the 
contracts,  and  to  declare  the  as¬ 
signment  to  Friedman  null  and 
void. 

Francis  J.  Mclntee,  operating 
the  Consolidated  Color  Press, 
Inc.  ot  New  York  City,  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  this  week 
his  plant  printed  14  small  pub¬ 
lications  of  labor  and  civic 
groups,  primarily,  and  that  these 


organs  were  threatened  with 
“certain  extinction.” 

He  told  the  group  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  “discrimina¬ 
tion”  by  his  newsprint  supplier, 
the  Clinton  Paper  Co. 

In  January,  Mr.  Mclntee  re¬ 
lated,  the  Clinton  company 
billed  him  at  $115  a  ton  for 
newsprint. 

Mr.  Mclntee  proposed  as  a 
possible  alternative  to  rationing 
that  users  of  less  than  2,000  tons 
a  year  be  issued  quotas  by  the 
government. 

Problem  of  Distribution 

The  problem  confronting  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  adec^ate  supply  but 
one  of  proper  distribution,  R.  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada, 
told  the  committee.  And, 
Fowler  added,  the  Dominion 
producers  neither  have  the 
power  nor  the  desire  to  under¬ 
take  correction. 

Principal  points  made  by 
Fowler  were: 

“Present  total  supplies  of 
newsprint  for  the  United  States 
are  generous  and,  indeed,  lav¬ 
ish.  .There  is  no  justification  for 
thinking  that  a  shortage  of 
newsprint  exists.  On  any  test, 
present  total  supplies  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  legitimate  require¬ 
ments  of  a  free  press.” 

“Canadian  newsprint  mills 
cannot,  and  would  not  want  to. 
control  or'  regulate  distribution 
of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States.” 

“Canadian  newsprint  mills 
have  sought,  with  considerable 
success,  to  avoid  creating  mal¬ 
distribution  in  the  United 
States.” 

“No  known  case  exists  of  a 
United  States  publisher  who  has 
had  a  contract  with  a  Canadian 
mill  being  without  a  supply  of 
newsprint.” 

"Rationing  of  newsprint  by 
the  United  States  Government 
would  probably  be  ineffective 
and  might  cause  a  reduction  in 
Canadian  shipments  to  the 
United  States  because  it  might 
require  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate  all  Canadian 


exports  and  thus  obligate  the 
Canadian  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  tonnage  allocations  for 
other  countries  where  actual 
shortages  exist.” 

“The  problem  of  newsprint 
distribution  in  the  United  States 
falls  within  a  very  narrow  com¬ 
pass.  It  is  almost  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  consumers  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  supplies  on  dealers 
and  printers.  Distribution  of 
supplies  received  by  dealers  and 
printers  cannot  be  controlled  by 
Canadian  manufacturers.  It  is 
exclusively  an  American  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
terms  of  tonnage,  it  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  problem.” 

“If  there  is  to  be  any  diver¬ 
sion  or  redistribution  of  Cana¬ 
dian  tonnage  among  United 
States  consumers  it  must  be 
based  on  the  consent  and  au¬ 
thority  of  United  States  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Canadian  mills  who 
presently  control  the  tonnage 
going  to  the  United  States  under 
contracts.  With  such  consent 
and  auttiority,  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  have  indicated  that 
they  would  cooperate  in  any 
reasonable  plan.” 

Fowler  made  it  emphatic  that, 
as  a  Canadian,  he  was  making 
his  statement  without  any  com¬ 
pulsion  to  answer  the  committee 
summons  but  with  a  desire  to  be 
of  assistance.  Answering  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  Seniors 
Murray  and  Ellender,  he  said 
his  organization  confers  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  statis¬ 
tics,  but  not  on  prices. 

World  Distribution 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  ill  1946  reached  the  unprec¬ 
edented  total  of  4,143,392  tons, 
even  exceeding  rated  capacity 
in  some  months,  he  said.  Re¬ 
moval  of  wartime  controls  in 
1945,  he  added,  did  not  deprive 
United  States  publishers  of  the 
percentages  of  output  which 
they  had  been  receiving,  and, 
he  said,  contrary  to  some  re¬ 
ports  the  shipments  from  the 
Dominion  to  countries  other 
than  this  one,  are  on  the  de¬ 
crease. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Moscow  Parley 
News  Expedited 
By  Soviets 

As  the  Moscow  Conference 
neared  the  end  of  the  first 
week's  sessions,  spokesmen  for 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service  reported  that  Soviet 
press  officers  had  cooperated 
fully  in  implementing  Foreign 
Minister  V.  M.  Molotov’s  promise 
to  lift  censorship  on  dispatches 
about  the  parley. 

Henry  Cassidy,  European  news 
director  of  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  aired  an  uncensored 
two-minute  report  March  9  on 
arrangements  for  the  meeting. 
This  was  the  first  uncensor^ 
news  report  to  come  out  of  Mos¬ 
cow  in  radio  history  and  the 
first  broadcast  by  an  American 
commentator  in  Moscow  since 
the  Russians  cut  off  shortwave 
reports  last  October. 

Dispatches  from  newspaper¬ 
men  on  March  9  were  the  first 
in  eight  years — except  for  a 
short  period  in  1945 — that  were 
not  censored.  Between  Nov.  11 
and  Dec.  1,  1945,  the  censors 
stamped  copy  before  transmis¬ 
sion  but  sent  it  back  to  the 
writer  unchanged. 

Transmission  of  pictures  by 
radio  has  been  reported  as 
“good.” 

As  was  the  policy  in  the 
Foreign  Ministers’  meetings  in 
Paris  and  New  York,  press  of¬ 
ficers  meet  reporters  after  each 
session  to  tell  what  took  place. 

In  contrast  to  the  40  U.  S. 
correspondents,  the  Russian 
j^ss  corps  is  limited  to  12. 
They  represent  Pravda,  Izvestia 
and  Toss. 

u 

Inquirer  Charities 
Adds  Tennis  Tourney 

Philadelphia — Inquirer  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  has  scheduled  a  world 
professional  indoor  tennis  cham- 
ionship  tournament,  March  17- 


How  welfare  organizations 
gain  through  the  program  thus 
maintained  by  Publisher  Walter 
H.  Annenberg  and  his  staff  may 
be  judged  by  the  current  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  gift  of  $7,500 
to  the  1947  Red  Cross  drive  in 
the  name  of  Inquirer  Charities. 


House  Cautioned 
On  Postal  Rates 

Washington  —  Paralleling  a 
study  under  way  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  has  begun  inquiry  into 
the  need  for  increased  postal 
rates.  At  the  outset,  several 
committee  members  warned 
against  raising  rates  so  high  as 
to  discourage  use  of  the  mails. 

Flynn,  N.  Y.  Post 
Editor,  Dies  In 
Leap  from  Fire 

Trapped  by  a  fire  in  his  apart¬ 
ment,  Edward  P.  Flynn,  40,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  Bronx 
Home  News,  was 
killed  March  12 
when  he  tried 
to  jump  to  a 
n  e  i  g  h  b  o  ring 
roof.  He  fell 
seven  floors  to 
the  skylight  of 
an  a  p  a  r  tment 
house  extension. 

The  fire  ap¬ 
parently  awak¬ 
ened  him  at 
about  5:20  a.m. 

Neighbors  heard 
his  calls  for  help  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor  below  him  warned  not  to 
jump  as  she  would  summon 
help,  but  by  the  time  the  su¬ 
perintendent  had  found  the  key 
and  started  to  put  the  fire  out 
Flynn  had  taken  the  fatal  jump. 

His  death  ended  a  newspaper 
career  that  began  on  the  Post 
in  1928  shortly  after  he  was 
graduated  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  versatile  newspaper¬ 
man,  Flynn  liked  best  his  as¬ 
signment  in  1940  to  organize  the 
Post’s  Washington  bureau. 

For  awhile  he  was  city  editor 
of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
and  then  day  city  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  He  worked  also 
as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  His  wife  and 
two  children  survive. 


Flynn 


800  Papers  to  Get 
Esso's  Spring  Series 

A  spring  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  takes  a  “double  ap¬ 
proach”  as  far  as  subject  matter 
is  concerned  has  been  started 
iMnPY  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 

inutA  Jersey),  according  te  R.  M.  Gray, 

Aaveitismg .  14  manager  of  Esso’s  advertising- 

Bright  Ideas  .  S4  sales  promotion  department. 

.  1  <>  O*'®  pw't  the  campaign 

.  will  stress  the  new  Atlas  tire. 

Circulation  .  30  available  only  at  Esso  stations. 

Editorial  38  the  other  section  urges  a 

.  TTie  schedule  calls  for  800 

Personals .  39  dailies  and  weeklies  throughout 

Photography  .  46  18-»tate  wea  in  which  ^o 

_  functions.  The  agency  is  Mc- 

"•“®tion  .  52  Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Bodio  .  48  ■ 

Shop  Talk  .  68  Flying  Fair  Planned 

Short  Tokos  26  second  annual  New  York 

.  -o  Mirror  Model  Flying  Fair  is 

Syadieotes  .  58  scheduled  for  May  25.  Con- 

„  oppeM^inr  In  Uib  pofc-  testants,  who  last  September  at 

show  numbered  1,544 

A  Pttbllthcr  copyiiflit  and  date  af  iMe.  more  than  10,000 

^  rapiiMier  eopyngat  aoa  aata  #r  lawe.  ^  limited  to  700. 


National  Ads 
Appear  Again 
In  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass. — ^The 
Springfield  News,  morning,  and 
Union,  evening,  were  increased 
from  eight  to  16  pages  this  week 
and  began  publishing  national 
advertising  copy.  Members  of 
four  mechanical  unions  and  the 
guild  remain  on  strike,  which 
began  in  September. 

Executives  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  CIO  Council  reported  they 
had  contacted  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  also  their  agencies 
and  were  told  that  no  insertion 
orders,  other  than  those  issued 
before  the  strike,  had  been  giv¬ 
en  to  the  papers.  Strikers  re¬ 
cently  prevailed  upon  local  mer¬ 
chants  to  stop  providing  copy. 

Sherman  H.  Bowles,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Springfield 

Newspapers  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions,  was  reported  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  controlling  stock  in  the 
Hotel  Bond  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
but  he  was  quoted  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  as  saying  the  stock 
had  been  acquired  in  the  name 
of  the  Springfield  Newspapers 
Employes’  Beneficial  Fund. 

The  Exchange  Buffet  Corp., 
one  of  Mr.  Bowles’  interests,  is 
reported  to  be  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Hartford  property 
from  heirs  of  Harry  S.  Bond. 
Exchange  operates  21  restau¬ 
rants  in  New  York  City. 

■ 

Phila.  Bulletin  Starts 
Book  Luncheon  Series 

Philadelphia — ^W ith  little 
more  than  one  month  to  make 
arrangements,  success  neverthe¬ 
less  attended  the  first  of  Famous 
Authors  Luncheons  sponsored 
by  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin.  More  than  1,000  guests 
filled  the  floor  and  balcony  of 
the  Bellevue  Stratford’s  main 
banquet  room  March  10  for  the 
opening  event 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  general  manager,  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests  and  told  how 
the  Bulletin  plans  to  continue 
the  affairs  along  lines  already 
conducted.  Charles  Lee,  for¬ 
merly  literary  editor  of  the 
Record  and  now  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Bulletin’s 
book  review  section,  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  toastmaster. 

a 

11  Pages  Are  Devoted 
To  Youth  Forum  Talks 

United  States,  Canadian  and 
Latin  American  students  Joined 
in  the  second  annual  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  for  High 
Schools  March  8  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Editorially,  the  news¬ 
paper  gave  it  much  the  same 
coverage  as  its  older  Forum  on 
Current  Affairs.  Eleven  pages 
in  the  March  10  issue  carried 
verbatim  reports  of  the  forum’s 
speeches  and  panels. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  editor,  opened  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  sessions,  and 
Miss  Helen  Hiett  directed  ar¬ 
rangements.  Forum  theme  was 
‘"The  Americas  in  the  World  We 
Want.’’ 


Ruth  Payne  finds  Oregonian  Mo. 
ket  Book  is  ottractiTe, 


12s000  Copies 
Of  Book  Issued 
By  Oregonian 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Nearly  u,. 
000  copies  of  the  Oregoniu't 
Market  Book,  captioned,  ‘A 
Market  ’That  Shouts  Sales  0^ 
portunity,”  have  been  mailed  to 
firms  and  individuals  who  have 
requested  information  from  that 
newspaper,  according  to  (iMife 
P.  Griffis,  promotion  and  r- 
search  manager  of  the  Oretn- 
ian.  ’The  book  tells  the  grovtii 
and  development  of  the  Oregoii 
market  since  'V-J  Day. 

Requests  have  come  from  lU 
parts  of  the  world,  includlst 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Cuba,  Ha¬ 
waii  and  South  America. 

“’The  Oregonian  in  1941  intro¬ 
duced  an  advertising  progno 
designed  to  sell  the  Oregon  mit- 
ket  to  the  entire  nation,”  Griffli 
said.  “’This  story  was  told  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  other 
periodicals.  ’The  program  wu  a 
community  and  public  relation] 
project,  b^ause  it  was  felt  hj 
the  Oregonian  management  that 
Oregon  had  basic  resources  nod 
economic  advantages  that  the  na¬ 
tion  should  know  about” 

This  campaign  was  carried 
through  the  war  years  into  IM. 
Griffis  said  that  the  Oregonian 
felt  the  responsibility  of  not 
only  helping  Oregon  to  deTtloii 
but  in  addition  helping  to  cor 
rect  the  merchandise  shortage! 
that  were  caused  by  outdated 
quotas  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  to  the  entire  nation 
that  the  Oregon  area  is  alert 
progressive  and  a  highly  un¬ 
touched  yet  wealthy  market 
■ 

Premier  Loses  Libel  Suit 

Toronto  —  Premier  George 
Drew  has  lost  an  action  seeUng 
$100,000  damages  from  Toronto 
Daily  Star  for  libel  allegedly 
contained  in  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  last  election. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
March  17  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meetint 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  ’Trenton, 
N.  J. 

March  19-22— Kent 
University,  6th  annual  short 
course  in  photography,  Kent 
Ohio.  _ 

March  21-22  —  North  Di; 
kota  Press  Assn.,  anniw 
state  meeting.  University* 
North  Dakota  campus,  Gnno 
Forks. 
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Leader  in  Guild  s  No.  1  Unit 
Cites  Flaws  That  Cause  Rift 


Extra-Editorial  Scope,  Bickering, 
Anti-Publisher  Attitude  Named 
By  Regis  McAuley 

Chaiiinan  oi  the  Cleveland  News  Guild  Chapter 


A  CLOUD  of  hatred  has  come 

rolling  out  of  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  and  burst  upon 
the  newspaper 
urorld. 

Publishers  are 
snarling  under 
the  sharp  pelts 
of“chiseler”  and 
"doublecrosses” 
unleashed  by 
{uildsmen  at 
their  former  em¬ 
ployer. 

Guildsmen 
bristle  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  brands 
the  American  McAuley 
Sew  s  paper 

Guild  a  “cancerous  growth  that 
jet^rdizes  the  keystone  of  our 
libalies.” 

But  the  cloud  is  not  without 
its  silver  lining.  The  storm  has 
iwakened  a  segment  of  the 
piild  from  the  illusion  that 
strong  opinions  based  on  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  employer  have 
so  place  in  modern  labor-man- 
ifement  technique. 


mittee  decide  whether  or  not 
the  telephone  solicitors,  main¬ 
tenance  men  and  janitors  are 
employed  under  satisfactory 
working  conditions? 

The  guild  has  no  moral  right 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
negotiating  for  other  depart¬ 
ments.  The  problems  of  non¬ 
editorial  employes  are  foreign 
to  guild  negotiators  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  dues  from  these  indi¬ 
viduals  is  unjust  because  the 
guild  is  not  qualified  to  properly 
interpret  their  employment 
standards. 

Those  guildsmen  who  favor 
expansion  advance  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  added  members  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  guild. 
This  viewpoint  raises  a  rather 
pertinent  question: 

How  strong  does  the  guild 
have  to  be? 

According  to  the  guild  found¬ 
ers  the  original  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  increase  the 
salary  levels  of  newspapermen 
and  restore  a  sense  of  security 


which  was  shaken  considerably 
by  the  depression. 

The  guild  has  attained  that 
objective  and  can  rally  all  the 
strength  it  needs  to  carry  out  its 
original  purpose  by  solidifying 
its  membership  in  the  editorial 
department.  If  the  guild  has 
any  new  purpose  which  requires 
the  consolidation  of  the  masses 
then  it  is  time  for  level-headed 
guildsmen  to  take  a  more  active 
interest  in  their  organization. 

'Inactive*  Members 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  guild  is  that  em¬ 
ploye  who  pays  dues  as  a  guild 
member  but  never  attends  a 
meeting  to  protect  his  own  or 
his  publisher’s  interest.  And  as 
long  as  he  is  earning  a  living  on 
the  publisher's  payroll  he  is 
obligated  to  have  his  employer’s 
interests  at  heart  or  be  properly 
labeled  disloyal. 

The  publisher  of  a  paper 
where  the  guild  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  should  encourage  regular 
attendance  at  all  meetings  for 
those  members  of  the  staff  who 
support  the  guild.  That  is  the 
only  rampart  against  malcon¬ 
tents  who  attempt  to  enact  rad¬ 
ical  guild  policy. 

Many  guildsmen  avoid  guild 
participation  because  they  fear 
the  publisher’s  reaction.  Besides 
displaying  cowardice,  this  atti- 


Bn*  Relations  Maintained 

It  is  appropriate — perhaps  sig- 
gilicant— that  a  group  of  guilds- 
men  from  the  nation’s  Chapter 
No.  1  of  the  American  Newspa- 
ptf  Guild,  the  Cleveland  News 
unit,  should  be  the  first  to  come 
'orward  with  a  formula  for  har- 
aony  in  the  newspaper  indus- 

sy. 

Cleveland  has  long  enjoyed 
the  finest  possible  relations  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  editorial 
mployees.  We  intend  to  keep 
it  that  way.  That  is  why,  in 
malyzing  the  recent  labor  strife 
between  some  chapters  of  the 
fnild  and  their  employers,  we 
ire  anxious  to  expose  three  fac¬ 
tors  which  we  feel  are  flaws  in 
the  guild  movement. 

They  are: 

Ixpansion  of  the  guild  beyond 
the  editorial  department. 

following  the  age-worn  labor 
birgaining  policy  of  making  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  with  the 
isupose  of  bickering  back  and 
iorfii  until  a  final  agreement  is 
readied. 

Propounding  the  theory  that 
the  publisher  is  the  enemy  of 
lie  employe. 

Problems  Are  Unrelated 

Considering  the  first  factor, 
paid  expansion,  every  time  the 
nild  reaches  beyond  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  signs  up 
•  new  member  it  is  placing  one 
more  obstacle  in  the  path  of  ne- 
lotiating  a  fair  and  reasonable 
cootract. 

How  can  a  copy  editor  or  an 
ntiit  or  a  reporter  who  finds 
^‘naielf  on  the  negotiating  com¬ 


Guild  Awarded  22%  Increase 
In  Toledo  Plan  Settlement 


TOLEDO,  O.— The  Toledo  Lab¬ 
or-Management-Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  has  delivered  its  findings 
in  the  dispute  between  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  Co.  and  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild,  giving  330 
editorial,  circulartion,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  office  employes 
of  the  Blade  and  the  Times 
salary  increases  of  22%. 

Called  into  the  case  Jan.  17  to 
try  breaking  a  deadlock,  the 
LMC  first  failed  at  mediation, 
then  went  to  a  combined  form 
of  mediation  and  arbitration 
which  succeeded  in  producing 
the  settlement  terms. 

The  final  settlement  was 
reached  after  sharp  disagree¬ 
ment  between  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  over  an  earlier  proposal 
which  would  have  provided 
raises  of  slightly  more  than  26%. 
Final  terms  were  developed  by  a 
six-member  panel. 

Both  the  Blade  Co.  and  the 
guild  agreed  in  advance  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  LMC’s  rulings.  The  set¬ 
tlement  lifts  salaries  of  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  with 
four  years’  experience  to  $80.50 
a  week. 

The  LMC's  decision  represent¬ 
ed  a  compromise  between  the 
positions  of  management  and 
the  union.  The  Guild  had  held 
out  for  increases  of  aproximate- 
ly  28%  with  an  $85  top  mini¬ 


mum  while  the  company  had 
offered  approximately  18%  for 
a  $78  top  minimum,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  previous  contract  was 
$66. 

It  was  the  LMC’s  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  major  arbitration 
case,  and  Chairman  Michael  V. 
DiSalle,  vice  mayor  of  Toledo, 
remarked,  “The  experience 
gained  in  handling  this  case  will 
be  very  helpful  in  formulating 
procedure  for  future  disputes.” 

The  LMC  has  decided  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  Blade-Guild  case  not  to 
accept  any  more  disputes  for 
arbitration  by  the  full  commit¬ 
tee,  he  said.  Future  arbitration 
cases  will  be  handled  either  by 
panels  or  volunteer  arbiters. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  deci¬ 
sion  the  LMC  ruled  on  several 
other  issues  in  dispute.  It  up¬ 
held  the  company  on  two-week 
vacation  periods  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  40-hour  week. 

It  approved  a  mileage  expense 
rate  increase  of  a  half  cent  to 
7%  cents  and  ruled  that  em¬ 
ployes  assigned  to  duty  in  Jobs 
of  higher  classification  for  a  day 
or  more  receive  the  higher  rate 
of  pay.  Terms  of  the  contract 
were  ruled  retroactive  to  Dec.  9, 
date  of  expiration  of  ^e  prev¬ 
ious  agreement.  Night  work  pay 
differentials  and  holiday  sched¬ 
ules  in  effect  at  the  Blade  were 
extended  to  the  Times. 


■IITOR  a  PU  ILIS  H  IR  for  March  is.  1947 


Guild  Restrictive 
Law  Is  Prepared 

Washington  —  Legislation  to 
bar  editorial  writers,  columnists, 
and  interpretive  writers  —  all 
those  who  “mold  public  opin¬ 
ion” — from  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  or 
any  other  union,  is  in  the  draft 
stage. 

Announcement  by  Rep.  Fred 
A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  is  being  prepared  is  the  first 
official  action  following  the  re¬ 
cent  hearing  on  the  Stern  news¬ 
papers’  suspension. 


tude  is  definitely  a  dis  service  to 
the  publisher. 

Another  factor  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  ill  feeling  between 
publisher  and  guild  is  the  primi¬ 
tive  bartering  process  carried  on 
under  the  guise  of  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Primitive  Bartering  Process 

In  a  profession  where  speed 
and  accuracy  are  the  watch¬ 
words  it  is  ironical  that  labor- 
management  parleys  should  be 
enshrouded  in  procrastination. 

Until  guild  delegates  and  pub¬ 
lishers  can  get  together  and  ap¬ 
preciate  each  other’s  problems 
at  the  first  sitting,  contract  deals 
will  continue  to  be  the  name¬ 
calling,  hate-stirring  debacles 
that  they  have  deteriorated  into. 

Last  year  the  guild  adopted  a 
national  wage  program  calling 
for  $100  a  week  as  top  mini¬ 
mum.  In  some  instances  that 
demand  was  justified  and  the 
minimum  was  established.  But, 
like  all  national  social  move¬ 
ments  that  are  supposed  to  fit 
all  circumstances  there  were 
many  locations  where  the  de¬ 
mand  was  not  justified. 

Many  guild  chapters  realized 
when  they  opened  negotiations 
that  a  $100  a  week  goal  for  their 
particular  newspaper  was  out 
of  the  question.  Yet  that  was 
their  original  demand  when 
wage  talks  were  opened.  If 
there  was  any  spark  of  friction 
between  publisher  and  employe 
it  certainly  received  a  good  fan¬ 
ning  during  those  following  hec¬ 
tic  weeks  of  bickering  until  a 
reasonable  contract  was  reached. 

This  situation  will  prevail  as 
long  as  wage  demands  are  based 
on  a  “let’s  see  how  much  we 
can  get”  attitude  instead  of 
sound,  cost-of-living  needs. 

Basis  for  Fair  Contract 

There  is  a  conservative  group 
in  the  Cleveland  News  chapter 
of  the  guild  which  will  attempt 
to  set  a  precedent  this  year  in 
offering  management  a  basis  for 
consummating  a  fair  contract 
with  a  minimum  of  discussion 
and  debate. 

If  the  guild  has  justified  de¬ 
mands  to  make,  based  on  local 
economic  factors,  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  those  demands  with  factual 
material  to  substantiate  them. 
At  no  time  will  we  put  out 
“feelers”  to  determine  “how 
much  the  publisher  will  stand 
for.’* 

And  if  the  publishers  have  de¬ 
mands  to  make  we  will  welcc  ne 
them  in  the  same  spirit  In  which 
ours  are  offered. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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EDrrOHIAL  JURY  PASSES  JUDGMENT  ON  PULITZER  AWARD  EXHIBITS 


FBI  Agents  Pry 
Into  Syndicate 
Sales  Practices 

Ssmdicates  are  undergoing  a 
preliminarj’  investigation  for 
possible  monopolistic  practices 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  acting  imder  orders 
of  Wendell  Berge,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice’s  anti¬ 
trust  division.  ( E.  &  P.,  March  8, 
page  76.) 

Complaints  of  publishers  that 
they  cannot  buy  features  are 
named  by  the  FBI  representa¬ 
tives  as  the  cause  for  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

One  of  the  FBI  investigators 
said  during  interview  at  one 
syndicate:  “A  lot  of  newspapers 
have  complained  that  they  have 
tried  to  get  features  and  that 
their  inability  to  get  them  has 
threatened  their  existence.” 

Exclusive  territorial  rights, 
newspaper  and  chain  tie-ups  and 
refusal  of  features  were  three 
chief  targets  of  the  investiga¬ 
tors,  but  they  asked  specifically 
concerning  the  following: 

Documents  and  papers  that 
show  corporate  structure;  de¬ 
tails  of  the  corporate  relation¬ 
ship,  if  any,  between  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  any  newspaper;  an¬ 
nual  reports  since  1940;  names 
of  all  features  distributed;  con¬ 
tract  or  distribution  rates;  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers;  contracts 
between  the  syndicates  and 
newspapers;  correspondence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
contracts,  and  correspondence 
between  the  syndicate  and 
people  to  whom  the  syndicate 
has  refused  to  sell. 

Among  the  syndicates  ap¬ 
proached  so  far  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  are  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  Bell, 
McClure,  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  King  Features. 

Only  KFS  r^orts  having  yet 
stated  a  definite  policy.  The 
Hearst  legal  department,  to 
which  the  two  investigators 
were  referred  directly,  termed 
the  probe  “a  fishing  expedition” 
and  refused  the  information. 


UNDER  A  NEW  arrangement,  juries  of  editors  have  screened 
the  entries  in  the  competition  for  Pulitzer  Awards  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  recommended  prize  winners.  The  Advisory  Board  will 
review  their  findings.  Meeting  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  this  week  were:  Left  to  right,  seated,  Stephen  C.  Noland, 
Indianapolis  News;  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Oregon  Journal;  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Henry  J.  Haskell,  Kansas 
City  Star;  Hamilton  Owens,  Baltimore  Sun;  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Knight  Newspapers;  and  W.  S.  Gilmore,  Detroit  News;  standing. 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Carroll  Binder,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  George  A.  Cornish,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Laurence  L.  Winship,  Boston  Globe;  Walker 
Stone,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance;  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  News;  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chicago  Sun;  and  Prof.  Harold  Cross. 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Dwight  S.  Perrin, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  were  absent  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


Berry  Chides 
Randolph  on 
ITU  s  Losses 

Chicago  —  Charges  of  incon¬ 
sistency  have  been  made  by 
Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  president 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union, 
against  Woodruff  Randolph, 
president  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  in  an  open  let¬ 
ter  to  members  of  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union. 

Berry’s  charges  came  as  an 
aftermath  of  Randolph’s  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  picket  line  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pressmen’s  Union 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  strike 
when  a  newscarriers  union, 
affiliated  with  the  pressmen, 
sought  to  gain  recognition. 

‘‘But  it  is  not  inconsistent  for 
Mr.  Randolph  to  be  inconsist¬ 
ent,”  Berry  asserted.  “He  is  for 
Mr.  Randolph  whether  he  takes 
the  consistent  or  inconsistent  ac¬ 
tion.  and  the  records  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  prove  this  state¬ 
ment. 

“We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  because  he  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  union,  but  we  are 
particularly  sorry  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
due  to  Mr.  Randolph’s  thinking, 
for  example: 

“1.  In  the  Executive  Council 
Document  No.  A-1518  he  men¬ 
tions  situations  prevailing  in 
Trenton,  St.  Petersburg,  Beau- 
m  o  n  t ,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 


Hamilton,  Vancouver  and  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  of  course  he  could 
have  included  Colorado  Springs 
and  several  other  cities  in  which 
for  the  year  1946  and  the  first 
month  of  1947  he  lost  for  the 
membership  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  14  daily 
newspapers,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  losses. 

“The  difference  between  his 
having  lost  these  newspapers  and 
the  situations  for  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  those  cities 
and  our  organization  is  that  we 
preserved  the  situation  for  our 
members  and  they  are  union 
newspapers  in  the  printing  de¬ 
partment,  the  pressroom,  which 
situations  are  perhaps  lost  for 
all  time  to  the  compositors. 

“2.  Our  negotiations  for  in¬ 
creases  in  compensation  rates 
and  improvements  in  working 
conditions  have  proceeded  in  a 
uniform  manner  and  the  aver¬ 
age  rates  for  our  commercial 
printing  pressmen  and  our  news¬ 
paper  printing  pressmen  are  in 
excess  of  those  secured  for 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  by  Mr. 
Randolph.” 

$11,220  for  Girl 

San  Jose,  Calif. —  Funds  to 
save  the  life  of  a  girl  began 
pouring  in  on  the  San  Jose  News 
a  few  hours  after  a  story,  with¬ 
out  any  plea  for  money,  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  Saturday’s  paper. 
By  Wednesday  the  total  was 
$11,220,  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  estimated  necessary. 


Miami  Herald 
Starts  Test  of 
Tax'  Editions 

Miami,  Fla. — The  South’s  first 
public  demonstration  of  a  fac¬ 
simile  edition  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  made  March  10  by 
the  Miami  Herald  before  1,500 
persons  at  Edison  High  School. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Herald  and 
other  Knight  Newspapers,  said, 
“we  feel  &at  facsimile  newspa¬ 
per  publication  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  point  where  it  now 
warrants  field  trials  under  actu¬ 
al  conditions  of  daily  publica¬ 
tion.  The  Miami  Herald  has 
been  chosen  to  conduct  those 
trials. 

“Facsimile  is  not  ready  to  dis¬ 
place  our  daily  newspapers  in 
their  present  form  but  it  does 
have  intriguing  possibilities  as  a 
supplemental  service.  In  this  r^ 
spect  it  may  well  change  our 
present  concept  of  newspaper 
publishing.” 

During  the  two-week  demon¬ 
stration  period  three  facsimile 
receiving  sets  will  be  moved 
about  Miami  to  bring  as  many 
people  as  possible  a  visual 
demonstration  of  the  new  meth¬ 
od  of  newspaper  publication. 

The  Herald  has  set  up  a  spe-  . 
cial  department  of  newsmen 
headed  by  Facsimile  Editor 
Timothy  J.  Sullivan  and  includ¬ 
ing  George  Mangus,  Merlin  Test 
and  A1  Delaney  to  prepare  and  ; 
produce  the  facsimile  editions. 

■  < 

Linage  Note  Inconrect 

Media  Records.  Inc.  has  in-  ! 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher  that  t 
the  footnote  carried  on  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  lin¬ 
age  figures  in  the  Mardi 
sue  was  erroneous.  It  stated: 
"The  Oregonian  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  Morning  and  Eveninl. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition. 
Morning  is  shown.”  Under  •  I 
ruling  of  the  Audit  Bureau  « 
Circulation,  the  Oregonian  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  morning  designation 
in  linage  reports. 
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Ad  Maestro  Masters 
Agency  Business  Too 

By  James  L  Collings 


Arthur  E.  Macon,  loft,  and  Walter  Weir,  striking  a  characteristic  pose, 
talk  over  a  campaign  problem  in  the  former's  office. 


WALTER  J.  WEIR  is  a  poet 
with  a  businessman’s  slant  on 
advertising —  “Get  the  facts, 
then  apply  imagination  to  the 
solution  of  your  problem.  .  .  . 
I  hate  misleading  statements  in 
copy. .  .  .Be  a  good  diagnostician 
before  you  suggest  a  remedy.” 

His  success  in  the  field  has 
been  as  conspicuous  as  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key. 

He  is  an  ex-vaudevillian  who 
couldn’t  hit  the  right  notes  on 
a  saxophone  or  learn  to  tap  like 
Bill  Robinson — “I  was  a  miser¬ 
able  failure.” 

Tall — Thin — Terrific 
He’s  a  philosopher,  bibliophile, 
mechanic,  writer.  He’s  tall,  thin 
—and  terrific  as  a  copywriter.  . 
.  .  “Yes,  I  made  $35,000  a  year 
when  I  was  33  years  old.”  ( With 
Lord  &  Thomas). 

He’s  38  now  and  handsome 
and  keen  and  genial  and  the 
father  of  six  children  and 
countless  topflight  ads.  .  .  .“The 
seventh  child,  incidentally,  is 
well  under  way.”  No  doubt  he 
will  sire  many  more  excellent 
ads  as  his  brainchildren  in  the 
prolific  future. 

All  this  and  more  superlatives 
but  WW  is  also  head  man  of  the 
company  bearing  his  name,  Wal¬ 
ter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
which  last  week  celebrated  its 
first  birthday  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  housewarming  and  cocktail 
party. 

The  agency’s  growing  pains 
couldn’t  have  been  too  severe, 
for  in  a  short  12  months  the 
billing  has  sprouted  from  zero 
to  $1,500,000. 

Man  with  a  Business 
The  fair-haired  boy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  who  several 
years  ago  had  all  the  kind  ad¬ 
jectives  tossed  his  way — “bril¬ 
liant,”  “spectacular,”  “the  guy 
most  capable  of  personalizing 
advertising” — has  matured. 

He  is  still  good,  he  admits,  but 
the  head-turning  era  of  praise, 
wonderment  and  overnight  na¬ 
tional  spotlighting  has  passed. 
He  is  thankful  for  no  longer 
being  tagged  wonder  man.  To¬ 
day  Weir  is  known  as  the  Man 
with  a  Business. 

And  business  is  fine.  His 
clients  ( Turner  Construction 
Co.,  New  Haven  R.  R.,  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  Comics,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Group  Gravure,  Parfums 
Adrian  Inc.,  Parfums  Hartnell 
Inc.,  Previews,  Inc.,  the  M.  W. 
Kellogg  Co.  and  Wyler  Watches) 
make  it  so.  He  supervises  all 
campaigns. 

The  Weir  Reputation 
They  were  drawn  to  Weir  ini¬ 
tially  by  his  reputation;  they 
have  remained  because  they  are 
sold  on  his  agency’s  honesty, 
facilities,  service  and  staff, 
which  conrists  of  William  A. 
Jensen,  vicepresident  ( market 


specialist);  Arthur  E.  Macon, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad 
vertising  design;  Wilbur  B 
Downes,  vicepresident  ( travel 
expert),  and  Maurice  B.  Solo 
mon,  secretary-treasurer.  Top 
men  all — men  with  the  same 
faith  in  their  chief’s  ability  the 
clients  have. 

Weir  has  turned  down  as 
many  clients — ‘roughly  50  %” — 
as  he  has  accepted,  probably  be 
cause  he  believes  ad  agencies 
should  be  a  person-to-person 
service  business.  Give  them  the 
personal  touch,  he  says. 

“Talent  just  isn't  spread  that 
wide,”  he  insists. 

“At  any  rate,”  WW  says  “I 
like  a  small  agency.  I  had  one 
this  size  (30  staffers,  including 
the  V  p.’s)  in  mind  when  I 
first  thought  of  running  my  own 
shop.” 

Ideas,  Inc. 

His  eyes  were  open  when  he 
undertook  the  venture.  He 
checked  his  advertising  friends, 
discovered  that  they  were  glad 
to  confirm  what  he  already 
knew:  that  there  was  need  for 
an  agency  that  could  uncork 
ideas  with  a  capital  I.  and  that 
he  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

The  president  explains  it 
thus:  “The  agency  business  can 
make  its  best  contribution  by 
the  creation  of  worthy  ideas. 
There’s  too  hiuch  research  now. 
Digging  for  facts,  figures  and 
fancy  can  show  what’s  wrong, 
but  it  takes  ideas  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  sell  advertisers’ 
products.” 

The  friends  who  gave  him  the 
rosy  go-ahead-be-your-own-boss 
nod  weren’t,  of  course,  grabbing 
at  wind  or  going  out  on  a  limb. 

They  knew  WW  from  way 
back  when. — 

No  Kid  Stuff.  This 

They  knew,  for  instance,  that 
he  had  worked  the  jack-of -all¬ 
trades  route  from  tap  dancer  to 
car  salesman  to  surveyor  (kid 
stuff)  on  up  the  rungs  to  copy 
chief  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis  (defi¬ 
nitely  not  kid  stuff — he  was  all 
of  25  years  old,  and  he  made 
$12,000  per). 

He  had  arrived  on  the 
strength  of  his  genius  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  liquor  ads. 

The  ads  rated.  They  sparkled 
and  shouted.  In  fact,  they  had 
all  the  potency  of  com  likker, 
suh.  He  started  the  Calvert  ani¬ 
mal  campaign;  he  later  moved 
over  to  Lord  &  Thomas  where 
he  whipped  up  enthusiasm  a  la 
Weir  for  Schenley’s  best;  he  did 
this,  he  did  that — and  eventually 
came  out  of  the  whirlwind  with 
the  sober  realization  that  he  was 
one  of  the  smartest  liquor  copy¬ 
writers  in  the  trade. 

“Frankly,”  he  says,  “I  didn’t 
care  to  be  typed.” 

His  friends  knew,  too,  that 


while  with  N.  W.  Ayer,  Weir 
had  done  bang-up  jobs  with 
Koppers’  Coke,  Clicquot  Club, 
Armour  &  Co.,  National  Dairy 
and  Cannon  Towels.  Especially 
for  the  Cannon  people. 

The  unabashed  poet  in  him 
gushed  forth  with  this,  fingered 
by  the  experts  as  a  corker.  The 
ad  ran  in  the  New  Yorker  in 
1934.  In  verse,  with  illustrations. 

James  E.  Hanna,  Ph.  D., 

Took  up  fisticuffery; 

Trained  on  Plato,  Socrates, 

Seneca,  Diogenes. 

James,  intensely  erudite. 

Floored  opponents  left  and 
right — 

Till  a  sharp,  uncultured  biff 

Lost  for  him  the  title  tiff 

Down,  and  with  a  gory  pan. 

Still  the  perfect  gentleman, 

James  said,  with  a  drooping 
jowl, 

“Please  toss  in  the  Cannon 
towel!’’ 

WW  became  serious  when 
war  came.  He  didn’t  like  our 
wishy  -  washy  attitude.  He 
pitched  in  and  wrote  “Just  a 
Piece  of  Cloth”  and  “I  Want  to 
Get  Fighting  Mad.”  They  were 
both  quality;  the  latter  made  an 
immediate  hit.  600  newspapers 
carried  its  fiery  message,  in 
which  Weir  said,  “To  hell  with 
bluebirds.  Tell  me  there’ll  be 
vultures  and  a  deathly  silence 
over  Berchtesgaden.” 

The  6-footer  who  sells  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  to  the  best  slicks 
(“Isn’t  it  natural,  what  with  my 
family?”)  was  in.  After  those, 
he  could  pretty  much  write  his 
own  ticket.  And  he  did.  He  has 
worked  for  seven  agencies  in 
all. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “most 


of  the  material  on  me  is  old 
hat,  but  you  might  like  to  know  i 
that  my  wife-to-be  persuaded  me  ' 
to  return  to  school  when  I  was  j 
16.  I  did.  I  finished  the  course  I 
in  two  years — and  damned  near  i 
finished  the  school,  too.” 

He  was  class  president,  vale 
dictorian,  editor  of  the  paper — 
“general  heller  as  well.” 

His  friends  knew,  finally,  that 
he  had  written  musical  come¬ 
dies,  books,  plays;  that  he  could 
cope  with  almost  any  creative 
problem  in  advertising;  that 
his  ads  won  prizes  ( “outstanding 
campaign  of  year  for  advertis 
ing” — American  Locomotive ) ; 

That  he  is  a  personable,  mod¬ 
est  guy  who  likes  and  is  liked  < 
by  people — “Study  human  na¬ 
ture,”  WW  advises  young  copy-  . 
writers;  that  if  he  conducted  his 
business  as  he  has  campaigns 
he  couldn’t  miss. 

Wealthy  with  Weir 

So,  knowing  all  this,  his 
friends  believed  their  advice 
was  sure-fire.  Apparently  they 
were  right,  for,  as  the  present 
billing  shows,  everything  is  • 
wealthy  with  'Weir.  ' 

That’s  now.  In  ’45  when  he  or-  ‘ 
ganized  with  another  gent  it 
wasn’t  so.  He  and  his  partner 
had  on  the  agenda  a  promise  of 
$3,000,000  billing  —  just  the 
promise  and  nothing  more. 
Somehow,  somewhere,  the  bill¬ 
ing  went  to  other  agencies  and  ' 
he  forthwith  dissolved  the  part¬ 
nership. 

He  had  been  losing  $4,000 
monthly. 

“It  was  sad,”  he  recalls. 

“But  we  believe  we  have  a  il 
well-rounded  outfit  here  that 
will  click — there  won’t  be  any  | 
more  of  that  flirting  with  the 
red  side  of  the  ledger,  we  hope.”  i 

His  friends  and  associates  be¬ 
lieve  this  Weir-ism  is  so,  and  ‘ 
count  on  him  to  lead  the  way. 
He’s  done  it  before.  [ 

11,! 
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What  Agencies  Want 
To  Know  About  Dailies 

This  "Outline  for  a  Newspaper  Data  Book"  was  prepared 
by  Leslie  D.  Farnath,  media  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  who  says: 

"Agencies  for  years  have  been  asking  publishers  for  more 
information  about  their  newspapers.  They  haven't  been  too 
successful,  probably  because  the  requests  have  not  been  spe¬ 
cific.  Here,  in  A-B-C  style,  is  the  data  we  want,  in  one  place, 
convenient  and  easy  to  use."  (See  story  on  facing  page.) 


I.  HISTORY 

A.  Year  established 

B.  Name  of  founder 

C.  Ownership  changes 

D.  Consolidations,  mergers, 
etc. 

E.  Period  of  present  owner¬ 
ship 

II.  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Owner(s) 

1.  Include  transcript  of  la¬ 
test  Post  OflSce  statement 

2.  Indicate  whether  owner¬ 
ship  is  local  or  otherwise 

3.  Name  other  periodical  and 
radio  properties  owned 

B.  Publisher 

C.  Editor 

D.  Business  Manager 

E.  Advertising  Director 

1.  National  Advertising 
Manager 

2.  Local  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager 

F.  Special  National  Represen¬ 
tative  Organization 

1.  Home  office  staff 

2.  Branch  office  staff 

III.  EDITORIAL  FORMULAE 

A.  Outline  basic  editorial  pol¬ 
icy 

B.  Outline  political  policy  on: 

1.  National  problems 

2.  Local  problems 

3.  If  political  policy  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  "Independent 
Republican,”  "Indepen¬ 
dent  Democrat”  or  “inde¬ 
pendent,”  please  explain 
fully 

C.  Average  number  of  edi¬ 
torial  lines  per  issue  during 
1946,  broken  down  by  the 
following  classifications: 

1.  General  local  news 

2.  General  wire  news 

3.  Editorial 

4.  Features 

5.  Business 

6.  Financial 

D.  Percentage  of  editorial  and 
advertising  carried  during 
1946 

E.  News  Services 

F.  Regular  Features  ( e.g.. 
Main  News,  Society,  Sports, 
Magazine  Section,  etc.) 

1.  List  all  departments  or 
features,  indicating  oppo¬ 
site  each: 

a.  Writers 

b.  Average  space  in  lines 
per  issue  (based  on 
measurement  of  repre¬ 
sentative  number  of  is¬ 
sues) 

c.  When  run 

G.  Examples  of  editorial  ser¬ 
vices  to  readers 

1.  Outstanding  editorial  ac¬ 
tivity  during  past  year 

2.  Examples  of  reader  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  response  re¬ 
sulting  from  activity  as  in  1 

3.  Reader  response  of  spe¬ 
cial  features  and  sections 

4.  Examples  of  editorial 
“quotes”  appearing  in 
other  periodicals 

H.  Readership  studies  of  edi¬ 
torial  sections  or  features 
by  sex  and  age 

I.  Special  awards,  honors,  etc., 
in  recognition  of  general 
editorial  excellence  and  edi¬ 
torial  personnel 

.V.  CIRCULATION 

A.  ABC  or  Sworn 

1.  Total 

2.  City  Zone 

3.  Retail  Trading  Zone 

4.  City  and  Retail  combined 

5.  All  other 


B.  Outline  in  detail  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of 
City  Zone  as  quoted  by  ABC 

C.  Outline  in  detail  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of 
Trading  Zone  as  quoted  by 
ABC 

D.  Visualize  on  map  both  City 
Zone  and  Trading  Zone, 
showing  line  of  division 

E.  Per  cent  circulation  laid 
down  in  City  Zone  (by  edi¬ 
tions  if  possible) 

F.  Per  cent  circulation  laid 
down  in  Trading  Zone  (by 
editions  if  possible) 

G.  Population  of  City  Zone 
area  according  to  ABC 

1.  Per  cent  Native  Whites 

2.  Per  cent  Foreign  born 

3.  Per  cent  Negroes 

H.  Population  of  Trading 
Zone  area  according  to  ABC 

1.  Per  cent  Native  Whites 

2.  Per  cent  Foreign-bom 
Whites 

3.  Per  cent  Negroes 

I.  Family  coverage 

1.  Per  cent  City  Zone 

2.  Per  cent  Trading  Zone 

3.  Per  cent  City  and  Trad  - 
ing  Zone 

J.  Average  total  circulation 
for  each  of  last  10  years  and 

'  line  rate  prevailing 

(If  non-ABC,  quote  figures 
from  P.  O.  statements) 

K.  Estimate  circulation  deliv¬ 
ered  to  rural  farm  areas — 

i.e.,  R.F.D.  routes,  etc. 

1.  Give  breakdown  of  such 
circulation  by: 

a.  Counties 

b.  States 

V.  TYPE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 

READERS 

A.  Report  of  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  to  establish. 

1.  Per  cent  Men  readers 

2.  Per  cent  Women  readers 

3.  Per  cent  readers  by  in¬ 
income  groups 

4.  Per  cent  readers  by  age 
groups 

5.  Per  cent  readers  by  edu¬ 
cation 

6.  Per  cent  readers  by  oc¬ 
cupational  groups. 

7.  Per  cent  reader  h  o  m  e  - 
ownership — or  by  some 
other  classification  o  f 
property  ownership 

VI.  DUPLICATION 

A.  Any  available  figures  on 
amount  of  duplication  with 
competitive  newspapers 

B.  Amount  of  duplication  be¬ 
tween  morning  and  evening 
papers  when  published  in 
combination 

Vn.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
(indicate  effective  dates) 

A.  Basic  single  copy  price 

B.  By  mail 

1.  One  year 


2.  Six  months 

3.  Three  months 

4.  One  month 

C.  By  carrier 

1.  One  year 

2.  Six  months 

3.  Three  months 

4.  One  month 

5.  One  week 

D.  Prices  higher  than  basic 

VIII.  PRESS  RUNS 

A.  List  net  figures  by  editions 
and  time  of  issuance 

B.  List  net  distribution  of 
each  press  run  edition  by : 

1.  City  Zone 

2.  Trading  Zone 

3.  All  others 

IX.  PREDATES 

A.  If  Sunday  issue  is  pub¬ 
lished  list  all  predate  runs 
showing: 

1.  Time  and  day  of  edition 

2.  Closing  dates 

B.  Explain  distribution  in  de¬ 

tail 

C.  Explain  editorial  difference 
— from  reguiar  City  Zone 
edition 

D.  Explain  method  of  han¬ 
dling  missed  predate  editions 

X.  MECHANICAL  REQUIRE¬ 

MENTS 

A.  Indicate  whether  standard 
or  tabloid  size — giving  di¬ 
mensions 

B.  Color  availability,  extent, 
and  limitations 

C.  Limitations  on  use  of  re¬ 
verse  plates 

D.  Acceptance  and/or  limita¬ 
tions  on  use  of  pyramid  or 
stepup  units 

E.  Acceptance  of  double-truck 
advertisements 

XI.  POSITION 

A.  Brief  outline  of  general 
make-up  to  indicate: 

1.  Distribution  of  advertis¬ 
ing  throughout  entire 
paper 

a.  Acceptance  and/or  limi¬ 
tation  of  advertising  on 
specific  pages  or  sections 

2.  Indicate  whether  make¬ 
up  is  from  outside 

3.  Explain  in  detail  method 
of  positioning  local  and 
national  advertising 

4.  List  of  preferential  posi¬ 
tions: 

a.  Premium  positions 

b.  Non-premium  positions 
considered  preferable 
from  either  past  experi¬ 
ence  or  studies  con¬ 
ducted 

B.  Explain  in  full  method  and 
policy  involved  in  allocation 
of  position  to  advertisers 

Xn.  ADVERTISING 
A.  Total  advertising  linage  for 
1946  by  all  major  classifica¬ 
tions  as  listed  in  Media 
Records 


B  Complete  list  of  exclusive 
advertisers  during  1946  by 
classifications 

C.  Name  best  days  of  week 
for  advertising  of: 

1.  Department  store  mer¬ 
chandise 

2.  Grocery  store  merchan- 

3.  Drug  store  merchandise 

D.  List  all  classifications  of 
advertising  not  acceptable 
under  present  policy 

E.  Outstanding  advertising 
success  stories: 

1.  Traceable  influence  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on: 

a.  Consumer 

b.  Trade 

XIII.  COST 

A.  Complete  rate  structure 
(indicate  effective  dates) 

1.  Retail 

2.  National 

B.  Define  policy  of  local  and 
national  rates 

C.  Indicate  whether  space 
used  in  Sunday  special  sec¬ 
tions  helps  earn  daily  con¬ 
tract  rates 

XIV.  MERCHANDISING  AND 
PROMOTION 

A.  Indicate  whether  merchan¬ 
dising  and/or  promotion  de¬ 
partment  is  maintained  for 
use  of  advertisers 

B.  Name  of  Merchandising 
and  Promotion  Managers 

C.  Name  of  merchandising 
paper  if  published 

1.  Describe  its  character  and 
purpose 

2.  Amount  of  total  circula¬ 
tion 

3.  Character  of  that  circula¬ 
tion 

4.  Closing  date 

D.  Outline  merchandising  ser- 

L 'without  cost 
2.  At  nominal  cost 

XV.  SPECIAL  ISSUES  OR  EDI¬ 

TIONS 

A.  Dates 

B.  Purpose 

C.  Distribution 

D.  Rate 

XVI.  MEMBERSHIP  . 

A.  List  all  memberships  in  ad¬ 
vertising  associations  or  re¬ 
lated  organizations 

XVII.  MARKET  DATA 

A.  Include  all  available  stand¬ 
ard  data  for  both  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones: 

1.  Number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments 

2.  Major  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries 

3.  Number  of  wholesale 
houses  broken  down  by: 

a.  Food 

b.  Drug 

c.  Hardware 

d.  Beverage 

e.  Automotive 

4.  Number  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  in: 

a.  Food 

b.  Drug 

c.  Hardware 

d.  Department  store 

e.  Beverage 

f.  Automotive 

g.  Any  others 

5.  List  names  of  all  leading 

retail  establishments  by 
classifications 

6.  Total  number  of  people 
gainfully  employed 

7.  Total  retail  sales 

8.  Per  capita  sales 

9.  Climatic  characteristics 
10,  All  other  usable  descrip¬ 
tive  market  data 
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CONGRESS  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  FOR  A  LAUGH  ON  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 


WHAT'S  COOKIN',  DOC? 


ANOTHER  EX-GI 


TARZAN  SOUNDS  OFF! 

James  Henderson,  Prnfidence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 


John  Somerville,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


Elmer  Messner,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Timrs  Uiiion 


Cigarette  Field 
Sharpens  Fight 
In  Newspapers 

Cigarette  brands  trailing  the 
“Big  Three”  are  squaring  off  for 
the  stiffest  battle  yet  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  or  hold  top  spot 
in  the  second  division.  And, 
daily  newspaper  space  is  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  battle¬ 
ground. 

Philip  Morris,  now  the  leader 
among  them  and  in  fourth  place 
behind  Lucky  Strike.  Camel  and 
Chesterfield,  has  started  the 
biggest  newspaper  campaign  in 
its  hLstory  ( E&P.  Mar.  1,  p.  15). 
About  500  dailies  are  on  the 
present  schedule,  a  13-week 
series  with  linage  for  the  aver¬ 
age  paper  totalling  about  15,000 
during  the  period. 

Strong  OG  Campaign 

Strongest  contender  against 
Philip  Morris  is  Old  Gold,  which 
last  week  embarked  on  an  even 
larger  campaign — in  this  case,  as 
well,  the  biggest  to  date  for  the 
product.  Extending  into  the 
summer,  the  schedule  is  running 
in  nearly  700  newspapers  in 
1,000-  and  600-line  size. 

Recent  newspaper  campaigns 
for  Old  Gold  never  reached 
more  than  300  dailies  and  were 
limited  to  cities  of  100,000  and 
over.  The  present  drive,  a 
deeper  and  more  forceful  pene¬ 
tration,  extends  down  to  cities 
of  20,000,  as  does  the  Philip 
Morris  campaign. 

Raleigh,  another  strong  run¬ 
ner  among  the  secondary  brands, 
is  an  exception  from  the  trend 
to  newspapers.  The  schedule 
on  its  new  brand  “903,”  which 
began  in  January,  is  the  same 
market-wise  as  that  of  1946—91 
newspapers  in  51  markets  of 
200,000  and  over.  Linage  per  in¬ 
sertion  has  been  reduced,  how¬ 
ever,  from  800  to  600. 

Meanwhile,  although  in  the 
cigarette  field  generally,  radio 
is  still  the  most-used  medium, 
curtailments  there  have  already 
started.  Old  Gold  has  dropped 
a  half-hour  network  show  and 


Lucky  Strike  has  cut  its  oldest 
program,  the  Hit  Parade,  from 
45  to  30  minutes. 

Background  for  the  increased 
activity  among  the  lesser  brands 
is  their  relatively  poorer  show'- 
ing  last  year,  when  the  cigarette 
market  began  to  approach  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  As  domestic 
consumption  rose  postwar  and 
the  “war-baby”  brands  disap¬ 
peared  one  by  one,  the  giants  of 
the  industry — Lucky  Strike  and 
Camel — made  vast  gains  do¬ 
mestically.  Chesterfield  also 
stepped  ahead,  though  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

At  the  same  time,  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris.  Old  Gold,  and  minor  brands, 
fell  behind  their  wartime  levels. 
Thus,  for  PJVl  and  OG  the  at¬ 
tack  is  double  barreled.  While 
they  are  fighting  it  out  for 
fourth  place,  they  are  also  at¬ 
tempting  to  regain  and  surpass 
their  former  sales  figures,  which 
pits  them  directly  against  the 
tough  “Big  Three.” 

■ 

Theft  at  Howard  Home 

Burglars  entered  the  15-room 
home  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  and  ^itor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram^  in  New 
York  City  this  week  and  took 
several  items  of  jewelry  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Howard’s  sister.  The 
Howards  are  in  Hawaii. 


Cleveland  Agency 
Triples  Its  Space 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Gregory  and 
House,  Inc.,  Cleveland  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  moved  its  offices 
to  33  Public  Square,  where  it 
now  occupies  two-thirds  of  the 
building’s  top  floor.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  almost  triples  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  space,  according  to  Honor 
Gregory,  president. 

The  decorations  are  modern, 
using  glass  brick,  red  leather 
trim  and  light  oak  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  with  red  leather 
doors  throughout.  The  private 
washrooms  are  of  the  modem 
home  type,  in  peach  and  blue 
Ule. 


Newspaper  Data  Book 
Suggested  by  Farnath 


AN  OUTLINE  for  a  “Newspaper 
Data  Book’  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  variety  of  de¬ 

tailed  informa 
■  tion  readily 

^  -  available  to 

#  %  agencies  was 

f  1 J  placed  before 

the  industry 
'  '  ^  this  week  by  N. 

W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  a  presenta- 
•T  tion  before  the 

j  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter,  American 
Farnath  Association  of 

Newspaper!  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Leslie  D.  Farnath, 
Ayer  media  director,  described 
a  17-point  pattern  of  newspaper 
facts  ranging  over  the  daily’s 
whole  operation,  from  history, 
management,  and  political  shade 
to  editorial  formula.  (See  page 
12.) 

The  outline,  in  preparation 
for  about  eight  months,  was 
guided  by  similar  outlines  made 
up  by  Ayer  for  business  papers 
in  1940  and  general  magazines 
in  1945.  Mr.  Farnath  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  committee  from  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
AANR  and  by  Ayer’s  chief 
newspaper  space  buyer,  Harry 
Springman. 

The  intent,  Mr.  Farnath  said, 
is  to  have  as  many  newspapers 
as  possible  prepare  the  data 
books  in  a  standard  form  that 
will  make  instant  reference 
easy  for  agencies.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  data  books  would 
be  useful  also  to  the  publishers 
themselves  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  as  a  source  of  information 
and  of  promotion  ideas. 

A  rough  form  of  the  outline 
was  approved  officially  two 
months  ago  by  the  AANR  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

From  that  rough  outline,  two 
newspapers  have  already  com¬ 


pleted  data  books  —  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 
Copies  of  these  were  displayed 
by  Mr.  Farnath  to  the  New  York 
representatives  at  their  monthly 
luncheon  meeting  this  week. 

When  asked  whether  this  “all 
inclusive”  outline  would  not 
present  a  burden  to  some  of  the 
smaller  papers,  Mr.  Farnath  said 
such  papers  were  not  ekpected 
to  provide  all  the  information 
listed. 

As  much  as  75%  of  the  data 
required  by  the  outline  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  possession  of  most 
newspapers,  he  added,  but  in 
scattered  form,  difficult  to  use. 

Mr.  Farnath  laid  stress  on  two 
points;  1.  The  data  books  are 
not  designed  to  replace  sales¬ 
manship,  direct  contact,  regular 
promotions,  trade  paper  ads,  etc. 
2.  The  need  for  them  is  as  great 
in  the  case  of  non-competitive 
papers  as  in  competitive  ones. 

■To  facilitate  filing,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  data  be  submitted  on 
letter-size  sheets  in  looseleaf 
binders. 

Pointing  out  that  considerable 
attention  is  given  in  the  outline 
to  editorial  description  of  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  Farnath  said 
such  information  “is  Number  1, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
in  our  list  of  primary  selection 
factors.” 

Questions  regarding  policy  on 
local  and  national  rates  and 
similar  matters  must  be  left  to 
the  publisher,  said  Mr.  Farnath. 
“But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  just  as  the  publisher  can’t 
prevent  the  agency  from  asking, 
similarly  the  agency  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  client  from  asking. 

‘‘Ihe  whole  idea  of  this  proj¬ 
ect  is  to  put  the  media  buyer 
in  a  position  to  tell  his  agency 
and  his  client  that  he  knows  as 
much  about  the  newspapers  as 
about  any  other  media.  At  the 
present  time,  he  can’t  say  that.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Book  Advertisers  Turn 
Attention  To  Masses 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ALONG  with  the  rest  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  the  book 
classification  has  made  spectac¬ 
ular  progress  in  the  last  year 
or  two. 

Book  publishers  discovered  a 
bonanza  of  reader-interest  among 
the  “masses”  that  they  either 
didn’t  dream  existed  or  never 
bothered  to  tap.  Last  year,  when 
their  own  paper  supply  and  that 
of  the  newspaper's  they  adver¬ 
tised  in  began  to  improve,  they 
_  exploited  it. 

!  iTie  cultivation  of  this  new 
market  is  apparent  in  the  record 
of  where  book  linage  has  been 
going.  While  the  whole  daily 
newspaper  field  has  enjoyed  in¬ 
creased  business  here,  the  big¬ 
gest  jumps  have  come  in  cities 
the  book  publishers  tended  to 
disregard  in  the  past. 

In  some  places  in  the  South, 
Midwest  and  Southwest,  book 
linage  last  year  often  rose  as 
much  as  100%  over  1945.  In  one 
case  tripled  linage  on  books  was 
recorded. 

Spread  to  Mass  Market 
What  this  means,  apparently, 
is  that  a  gradual  spreading  into 
the  mass  market  is  afoot.  For¬ 
merly,  book  publishers  poured 
their  promotion  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  into  a  handful  of  big 
towns  the  “centers  of  culture”, 
generally  in  book  supplements 
or  book  pages.  When  a  new  title 
displayed  unusual  possibilities 
and  ad  expenditures  were  in¬ 
creased,  the  additional  linage  us¬ 
ually  went  into  the  same  papers 
on  augmented  schedules. 

Very  largely,  this  is  still  the 
case.  But,  there  are  signs  that 
the  practice  is  changing.  Now 
and  then  the  average  publisher, 
in  putting  added  push  behind  a 
promising  product  of  mass  ap¬ 
peal.  directs  the  extra  linage 
into  smaller  cities.  And  here  and 
there,  a  publisher  has  adopted 
this  practice  as  a  standing  pol¬ 
icy. 

One  such  is  Prentice-Hall,  the 
company  that  made  a  phenom¬ 
enal  sales  and  advertising  rec¬ 
ord  with  “Miracle  of  the  Bells.” 

Without  benefit  of  book  club 
promotion,  “Miracle”  has  al¬ 
ready  sold  a  quarter-million 
copies  since  publication  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1946.  By  next  June  30. 
the  publisher  expects  the  total 
to  be  375,000,  a  notable  perform¬ 
ance  by  any  standard. 

$50,000  on  One  Book 
More  to  the  point,  by  June  30 
the  advertising  outlay  will  have 
reached  $50,000.  For  a  single 
product  in  the  book  field,  that’s 
a  phenomenal  amount  of  money 
to  spend  in  nine  months. 

Of  special  significance  in  the 
campaign  is  the  manner  in 
which  Prentice-Hall  has  been 
allocating  the  linage.  In  all, 
newspapers  have  been  used  in 
over  30  cities,  for  a  linage  total 
of  53,000.  And  it  has  gone  to 
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some  communities  of  less  than 
100,000  population. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the 
$50,000  includes  a  $10,000  fund 
for  cooperative  advertising  with 
bookstores.  Such  advertising  is 
not  included,  however,  in  the 
linage  figure.) 

This,  of  course,  is  merely  a 
minor  indication  of  a  trend. 
Prentice-Hall  is  a  small  firm,  so 
far  as  publishing  books  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  goes.  But  its  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  new  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities,  duplicated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  among  all  publishers,  means 
new  opportunities,  too,  for  more 
newspapers. 

75%  in  N.  Y. 

At  the  present  time,  fully  70 
to  75%  of  newspaper  book  lin¬ 
age  goes  into  the  New  York  City 
newspapers.  Perhaps  90%  of  the 
total  is  placed  in  about  10  cities. 
Undoubtedly,  very  much  the 
same  picture  will  continue,  for 
it  has  paid  off. 

But  watch  the  linage  grow  in 
the  smaller  towns. 

One  Good  Turn  .  .  . 

AS  A  MATTER  of  course,  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  are 
wont  to  publicize  their  news¬ 
papers.  It's  what  they’re  paid 
to  do.  When,  a  newspaper  turns 
about  and  promotes  the  “rep,” 
that’s  an  added  bonus — and  it’s 
news. 

It  happened  last  week  in  the 
form  of  a  mailing  piece  sent  out 
by  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin.  A  four-page  folder,  it  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  front  cover  in 
“School  Days”  style,  a  slate 
bearing  sketches  of  teacher.  In 
this  case  the  teachers  are  three 
— Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
who,  says  the  newspaper,  are 
slated  to  give  interested  persons 
“a  series  of  correspondence 
course  lessons  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

Chicago  Times  Study 

STUDY  NO.  5  in  the  Chicago 

Times  Continuing  Survey  of 
Grocery  Brands  is  off  the  press, 
and  by  now  this  pantry  poll  is 
an  established  institution,  well 
received  by  the  agencies. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  director  of 
research  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni- 
v'ersity,  who  conducts  the  sur¬ 
vey,  makes  the  point  in  the 
foreword  that  the  poll  “is  NOT 
a  diary,  NOT  done  by  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  NOT  done  by  asking 
a  housewife  what  brand  of  prod¬ 
uct  she  prefers.” 

An  actual  survey  of  products 
on  the  shelves  and  in  the  ice¬ 
box,  it  meets  the  strict  require¬ 
ments  of  those  agency  research 
men  who. demand  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  housewife’s 
memory  or  subjective  atti¬ 
tude. 


New  oificers  of  Corolinas'  Advertising  Executives  Associotion,  elected 
at  Winston-Salem  meeting  recently,  ore.  left  to  right:  President.  C.  W. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  High  Point  Enterprise;  Vicepresident,  Lee  Rickard.  An¬ 
derson  Independent  and  Doily  Mail;  Vicepresident,  Rex  Freeman. 
Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel'  and  Secretary-treasurer,  John 
Roberts,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  Observer. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

By  Betty  Feezel 


No  Shaver  Nuisance! 
EVERSHARP  INC.,  begins  next 
week  an  extensive  advertising 
promotion  of  the  Eversharp 
Schick  Injector  razor,  according 
to  Lar^  Robbins,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 
Set  up  to  continue  through  out 
the  company’s  fiscal  year,  the 
campaign  calls  for  three  nation¬ 
al  magazines,  This  Week  and 
the  American  Weekly  and  the 
comic  supplements  of  66  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Ads  will 
appear  in  the  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  at  least  once  a  month. 
Space  in  the  comic  supplements 
will  vary  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lication.  Copy  drives  home  the 
point  that  Eversharp  “eliminates 
90%  of  shaving  nuisance.”  The 
ads  contrast  the  obvious  discom¬ 
fort  of  shavers  as  they  use  com¬ 
petitive  razors  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  same  shavers  as  they  use 
the  Schick  razor.  The  Biow 
Company,  New  York,  is  the 
agency  on  the  account. 

Barney's  New  Series 
BECAUSE  its  institutional  news¬ 
paper  campaign  proved  so 
successful,  Barney’s,  New  York 
City  men’s  and  boy’s  clothing 
store,  plans  expanded  use  of 
newspaper  space  for  this  cam¬ 
paign  plus  a  new  ad  series  with 
strong  selling  copy.  The  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  consisting  of 
112-line  ads  entitled  “Buy- 
ographies”  has  been  appearing 
regularly  in  New  York  dailies 
and  will  now  appear  on  a  stepped- 
up  schedule.  'Die  first  ad  in  the 
selling  series  feature’s  Barney’s 
“Boystown”  in  a  double  page 
spread  devoted  to  boy’s  clothing. 
Emil  Mogul  Co..  New  York,  is 
the  agency  on  tne  account. 

Three  in  the  West 
WITH  spring  approaching, 
Boyle  -  MrowAY,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  started  newspaper 
campaigns  on  the  West  Coast 
for  three  lawn  and  garden  prod¬ 
ucts,  according  to  James  Rayen, 
director  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  Its  product  Snarol 
is  the  subject  of  a  10-week  cam¬ 
paign  slated  for  Sunday  garden 
pages  of  31  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
The  copy  message  stresses 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Free  Publicity 
Builds  Paid  Ads, 
Admen  Told 

By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Carolines’  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  meeting  in  a 
two-day  conference  here,  heard 
Dr.  W.  P.  Jacobs,  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  assert  that 
“free  publicity  furnishes  the 
background  for  paid  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Dr.  Jacobs,  a  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
man,  who  is  former  president  of 
^esbyterian  College  at  Clinton, 
S.  C.,  making  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress,  pointed  out  as  an  example 
that  a  story  in  the  news  columns 
about  a  new  company  opening 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  get¬ 
ting  results  in  future  paid  ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  declared  that  paid  adver¬ 
tising  gets  its  best  results  when 
it  duplicates  the  thought,  noting 
that  “a  small  percent  of  the 
people  put  a  thought  in  action 
the  first  time  they  see  it.” 

Dr.  Jacobs’  association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  of  the  principal 
cotton  manufacturing  mills.  His 
statement  brought  varied  com¬ 
ments  from  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  members,  many  of  whom 
asserted  that  they  felt  many 
newspapers  were  giving  too 
much  free  advertising. 

The  cotton  man  declared  he 
felt  that  while  free  newspaper 
publicity  is  healthy  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  this  publicity  is  limited  in 
that  it  must  be  used  only  once. 
Also,  he  said,  it  must  be  either 
news  or  education. 

Dr.  Jacobs  told  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
imagination  and  progressiveness 
in  their  field,  and  urged  them 
to  “take  the  propaganda  coming 
to  you  and  use  it  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

The  advertising  executives 
were  told  that  they  could  open 
up  new  fields  by  helping  manu¬ 
facturers  understand  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  advertising. 

William  P.  Etchison,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Columbio 
(S.  C.)  State-Record,  was  hon¬ 
ored  wilb  a  life  membership 
certificate  which  was  accepted 
in  his  absence  by  R.  D,  Halti- 
wanger,  advertising  manager  of 
the  State-Record. 
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CLEVELAND 


AND  THE  PLAIN 
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DES  TINA  TION  —  CLE  VELA  ND 


Every  day  more  and  more  new  cars  and  automotive  products 
are  sold  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area,  making  Cleveland  one  of 
the  leading  cities  in  the  country  in  automobile  ownership,  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

^here  cars  have  sold,  cars  will  sell,  and  studies  of  car  sales,  broken 
down  into  268  census  tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  Cleve¬ 
land)  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership.  That’s 
why  for  many  years  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  maintained 
its  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  in 
passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  And  that’s  why  you  should  give 
^Tst  consideration  to  Cleveland  in  the  planning  of  your  automobile 
ami  automotive  product  schedules. 


*  PLAIN  DEALER 


i  Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles 
V  ^  Grant,  Atlanta 

l‘  t  f  u  B"i  l^ll  li  for  March  IS,  m7 


Studies  by  the  Market  Survey 
Department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  detailed  sales 
break-downs  from  1928  to  1942, 
but  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  sales. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
disenss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


Guild  in  Phila. 
Begs  ANG  for 
Continued  Aid 

By  Chcarles  W.  Duka 

Philadelphia  —  Officers  of 
Local  No.  10,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  (CIO),  have  peti¬ 
tioned  ANG  executives  to  re¬ 
verse  their  decision  to  withdraw 
strike  benefits  from  approxi¬ 
mately  570  guildsmen  who  were 
former  employes  of  the  Stern 
newspapers,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

Formal  notification  from  ANG 
said  strike  benefits  would  be 
terminated  April  1.  A  meeting 
of  the  Record-Camden  units  was 
convened  and  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  was  authorized 
to  ask  a  hearing  before  ANG’s 
financial  committee. 

The  communication  to  ANG 
said  “the  finance  committee’s 
action  already  has  seriously  im¬ 
paired  the  morale  of  the  strik¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  feel  the  ANG 
has  not  backed  them  to  the 
fullest  in  a  fight  they  regard  as 
far  from  ended."  Mentioned  also 
was  the  continued  belief  of  local 
guildsmen  the  former  Stern 
newspapers  will  be  sold  and 
shortly  resume  publication. 

A  hearing  in  ANG  offices  in 
New  York  has  been  set  for  Mon¬ 
day,  March  17,  to  hear  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  petitioners. 

At  the  same  Record-Camden 
unit  meetings,  members  were 
urged  to  look  for  temporary  jobs 
at  once,  notice  being  served 
strike  benefits  would  be  denied 
those  who  refuse  to  take  suit¬ 
able  jobs  offered  by  the  place¬ 
ment  bureau.  L.  Allen  Thoma¬ 
son,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  place¬ 
ment  bureau,  reported  2,500 
letters  had  been  sent  out  in 
quest  of  jobs,  with  ads  placed  in 
New  York  publications. 

A  report  from  the  legal  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Herman 
Brandschain,  said  the  strikers’ 
statu.s  had  been  changed  from 
“industrial  dispute"  to  “laid-off 
workers"  without  consultation  of 
guild  leaders  by  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  officials. 
The  strikers  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  $20  a  week  from  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Bureau. 

"But  the  end  is  not  yet,”  he 
said.  “Our  counsel  has  carried 
the  case  to  the  State  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  the  old  status  con¬ 
tinued.” 

Hopes  of  the  strikers  that  sale 
of  the  Courier-Post  would  be 
effected  over  last  weekend  were 
dashed  when  a  contemplated 
deal  fell  through  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  At  a  meeting  scheduled 
last  Saturday  noon,  a  prospec¬ 
tive  purchaser  was  to  lay  enough 
money  on  the  line  to  buy  51% 
of  the  stock. 

The  rest  was  to  be  purchased 
by  a  group  of  former  Stern 
executives,  including  David 
(Tommy)  Stern,  3d;  Walter  L. 
Tushin^am,  former  treasurer 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Record  Co.; 
George  Nelson,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Record; 
Frank  Ryan,  former  editor  of 


Bill  /or  Repoiter 
Immunity  Beaten 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  State  Sen¬ 
ate  has  overwhelmingly  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Desmond  bill  to  give  re¬ 
porters  immunity  from  disclos¬ 
ing  sources  of  information. 

The  measure  was  attacked  by 
Senator  Elmer  F.  Quinn,  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader,  as  protection  for 
“a  reckless  newspaperman.” 

“Senator,  what  you  are  trying 
to  do  is  give  the  newspapermen 
a  shield.  But  some  time  some 
columnist  might  use  the  shield 
as  a  sword,”  he  asserted  in  de¬ 
bate  with  the  author  of  the  bill. 


the  Courier-Post,  and  several 
other  Stern  executives. 

The  deal  fell  through,  it  was 
learned,  when  the  would-be 
prospective  majority  stock  pur¬ 
chaser  withdrew  on  the  basis 
that  the  guild’s  insistence  upon 
resuming  where  they  had  left  off 
with  Stern  executives  made  it  a 
too  hazardous  investment. 

Efforts  of  the  guild  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  of  the  Camden 
Free  Press,  started  two  weeks 
ago,  are  being  hampered  by  the 
newsprint  situation. 

Phila.  Bulletin/ 
Short  of  Paper, 
Drops  Display 

Philadelphia — N  ewsprint 
scarcity  has  hit  hard  at  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  following 
closely  its  launching  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  to  replace  the 
Record. 

Beginning  with  Tuesday  is¬ 
sues  this  week,  the  Bulletin 
omitted  all  advertising,  except 
classified  and  amusements. 

“This  action  is  compelled  by 
failure  to  receive  contract  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  due  from 
manufacturers,”  said  the  formal 
notice. 

Tuesday’s  editions  were  down 
to  22  pages.  The  Sunday  paper. 
Bulletin  officials  said,  will  carry 
displajr  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  this  weekend  “on  its  pres¬ 
ent  limited  schedule,”  but  the 
number  of  copies  will  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Daily  circulation  figures  car¬ 
ried  on  the  front  page  of  ^e 
morning  Inquirer  show  it  is  up 
by  about  75,000  circulation 
since  the  closing  of  the  morning 
Record,  which  was  selling  about 
250,000  papers. 

■ 

Mae  Lockwood  Black 

Mrs.  Mae  Lockwood  Black, 
wife  of  Harry  K.  Black,  west¬ 
ern  advertising  representative  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  died  March 
10  at  the  Passavant  Hospital, 
Chicago,  where  she  had  been  a 
patient  for  nearly  10  years.  Mrs. 
Black  was  well  known  as  a  vau¬ 
deville  actress,  having  been  a 
m^ber  of  the  team  of  Chaney 
and  Lockwood  for  many  years. 
She  was  a  native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  She  was  active  in  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Vaudeville  Artists 
Association  and  the  Professional 
Entertainers  of  New  York. 


Collins  Leaves 
Herald  Tribune; 
Wise  Promoted 

William  H.  Wise,  business 
manager  of  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  to  succeed 
Kenneth  Collins  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.,  an  advertising  agency,  on 
April  1,  in  a  senior  executive 
capacity. 

Mr.  Wise  joined  the  newspa¬ 
per  last  July  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  in  November 
became  head  of  the  department. 
He  served  for  four  years  during 
the  war  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Before  the  war  he  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Herald  &  Express 
and  the  Examiner  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Before  joining  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Mr.  Collins  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  successively 
been  executive  vicepresident  and 
publicity  director  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.;  a  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Gimbel  Brothers;  as- 


‘Plenty  of  Newsprint' 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Under  i|| 
new  management,  Charlottt 
News  circulation  has  climbed 
more  than  5,000  in  a  m,^nth 
and  a  half,  and,  due  to  tb« 
foresight  of  its  former  manog*. 
ment,  the  News  has  plenty  of 
newsprint  for  a  larger  in. 
crease,  the  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  this  week. 
Tom  Robinson  is  the  new 
publisher. 


sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

Finland,  Greece  and  parts  of 
North  Africa  have  been 
to  the  air  delivery  schedule  of 
the  European  Edition,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Daily  ai; 
delivery  now  goes  also  to  Hel 
sinki,  Athens,  Tangiers,  Rabat, 
Geneva,  Cairo,  Tel  Aviv  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 


IN  BUFFALO  .  .  . 
EVERYONE  READS  THE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
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HOME  COVERAGE 


— - - In  the  City  Zone - 

HERE  ARE  THE  FIGURES  .  .  . 

♦TOTAL 

Buffalo  City  Zont  Population 

N.  Y.  State  1945  Population  Estimate  wwaie-r-w 

Net  ftU 

Averat* 

Number  of  City  Zone  Families  I  7R  775 

N.  Y.  State  Estimate,  3.8  Parsons  Per  Family 

Circulatiaa 

A.B.C. 

NEWS  Net  Paid  City  Zone  Circulation  |  Aft  5A2* 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Sept.  30,  1948  ■ 

262.094 

IT  ALL  FIGURES  TO  9S.9%  COVERAGE 
_ _ _ _ 

MAXIMUM  COVERAGE  AT  MINIMUM  COST 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EAilor  and  PuNither 

Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Rtpresentativti 

NawYofk  •  CMc«««  •  •  DatraM  •  Saitafi  •  ANaata  •  Saa  Ftaacliw 
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dll  business  is  local 


Nation^  advertisiog,  did  you  say?  Take 

a  look  at  this  nationally  advertised  universally  used 
packaged  food  iteia.  In  one  city,  recent  brand 
preference  studies  show,  18%  of  the 
families  buy  it  In  another,  23%;  in  another  32%. 

•  Why?  Markets  differ  as  people  differ . . . 

ill  tastes,  in  reading  habits,  in  buying  habits. 
Only  thing  sure  for  certain  is  that  every  sale 
your  advertising  makes  in  any  market  is  a 
transaction  ...  a  local 


,  Sroin " 

.eat"®* 


vsWo  ***%*’' 


ei*®®? 


®1‘  .tv*,  r 


a  voa  V- 


fe:  ’  \ 

"ALL  aUSINESS  IS  LOCAL"  AD  IN  BACKGROUND  IS  ONE  OF  SERIES  PUBLISHED  BY  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING.  A.  N.  P.  A. 
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Via  in  M  O  —But  Pleasantly 

«  JL  w  AXX  X  ^#Ux  X16  If  Intrigued  by  a  pharmacy  pro- 

•  lessor's  prediction  of  “odorifer- 

Rv  Rin  P/Tci  °“s  advertising”,  the  Chicago 

DY  DIU  tast  Herald  American  had  Cartoon- 

urTiMe'ii/-kXT  o  A  T  AT  ^  istPaulPlaschkedoanimagin- 

wllMblON-SALEM,  N.  C. — 152  and  girls  divisions  and  small  ative  picture  of  the  possible 

basketball  teams,  the  largest  gold  basketballs  to  the  team  consequences, 

field  m  its  history,  are  battling  members.  Prizes  are  also  given  An  Associated  Press  story  out 

for  titles  at  stake  in  the  21st  to  12  girl  and  10  boy  all-stars,  of  Norman,  Okla.,  quoted  the 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  professor  as  saying  “It's  not  im- 
tournament,  play  starts  right  possible  to  duplicate  any  food 
after  noon  and  continues  until  odor.”  He  himself  could  readily 
nearly  midnight  with  time  out  whip  up  a  chili  odor  “that  would 
for  supper.  During  the  latter  have  you  reaching  for  a  cracker 
stages,  play  is  confined  to  night  and  a  spoon,”  said  the  peda- 
games.  gogue.  He  is  Dr.  Ralph  Bienfang 

Spencer  takes  pride  in  the  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
fact  that  the  tournament  has  a  “foremost  authority  on  food 
started  hundreds  of  boys  and  odors.” 

girls  toward  college,  profes-  Plaschke’s  editorial-page  car- 
sional,  semi-professional  basket-  toon  depicted  a  tired  business- 
ball  careers.  Five  AAU  All-  man,  who  thought  he  had  no 
America  players  have  come  appetite,  racing  for  the  icebox 
from  tournament  ranks.  after  sampling  a  variety  of  tra¬ 

in  1938,  Spencer  had  the  grances  in  his  evening  paper — 
mumps  and  directed  nearly  the  fresh  bread,  beef  stew,  mince 
entire  play  from  his  bed.  pie,  etc. 

■ 

Small  Saturday  Paper 
Is  Big  Sunday  Story 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  were  forced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  publication  of  four- 
page  issues  March  1  as  a  result 
of  the  newsprint  shortages.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  paid  obituary  notices, 
not  a  line  of  advertising  was 
carried 

The  Tennessean  developed  a 
feature  out  of  its  “tight”  issue 
lor  its  Sunday,  March  2.  issue 
under  a  feature  heading  “Did 
You  Like  Your  Paper?”  with  a 
two-column  drop,  “Never  Was 
So  Much  News  Packed  in  So 
Little  Space.” 

The  paper  contained  141  stor¬ 
ies;  51  were  local  items. 


James  W.  Sykes,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  was 

company  March 

opened  the  com- 

Francisco  office 
in  1943  and  sub- 

in  establishment 
of  the  Los  An-  Sykes 
geles  office.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  firm,  he  was 
for  14  years  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Election  of  a  company  officer 
for  the  West  Coast  is  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  that  area's  “ex¬ 
panding  stature  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  standpoint,”  Mr.  Ferguson 
said. 


Prank  Spencer 


Write  for  sample  copies 


I 


'•"'"Tv!, 

•fo  IU<> 


A  Proven  Service 


NOW  REINSTATED 


A  highly  valuable  service  before  the  war  —  suspended 
during  the  war— now  reinstated  as  an  added  service  to 
national  advertisers.  Three  editions  —  FOOD  -  DRUGS  - 
LIQUOR.  Distributed  every  month  to  all  retail  outlets  in 
and  around  F<»rt  Wayne.  Want  to  see  a  copy'?  Write  for  it. 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  Y0RK-CH1CAG0-DETR0IT 
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The  People’s  Meeting  Place 

IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


IN  WASHINGTON  thousandg  of  people 
meet  each  other  every  day  through  the 
Classified  Advertising  columns  of  The  Star. 

In  this  great  public  market  the  people 
list  their  wants,  they  name  their  terms,  they 
strike  their  bargains,  they  close  their  deals. 
Here  there  are  no  middle-men,  no  soliciting 
agents,  no  high-pressure  salesmen.  Here  are 
the  people  talking  to  the  people,  people 
looking  for  people,  people  trading  with 
people — people  with  things  they  are  willing 
to  sell,  people  looking  for  things  they  are 


anxious  to  buy.  Here  is  Democracy,  Free 
Enterprise,  Free  Trade — the  people  run¬ 
ning  their  own  affairs. 

The  Star  is  proud  of  its  dominance  in 
classified  advertising.  The  Star  fumishet 
the  medium — hut  the  people  do  the  rest. 
They  choose  The  Star  as  their  medium  be¬ 
cause  they  know  The  Star  is  a  welcome  and 
interesting  visitor  in  most  Washington 
homes.  It  is  delivered  to  more  Washington 
homes  than  any  other  newspaper,  for  it  has 
won  their  respect — and  it  holds  their 
confidence. 


Latest  Count  of  Number  of  Classified  Ads  in  Washington,  D.  C« 


Sunday  Newspapers,  October  27,  1946 


f  r  r  »  ~ 

Star 

-  #  -  -  -  w 

Post 

Times- 

llerald 

Help  Wanted . 

717 

216 

280 

Situulinns  . 

285 

37 

18 

Sale  Miscellaiiroui*  . 

1,304 

261 

114 

Wauled  Misrellaiienus  . 

115 

31 

20 

ffeiit  Rooms  . 

322 

89 

82 

Wanteil  Rooiiim . 

42 

5 

0 

Apartment!!)  Wanted  . 

226 

72 

61 

Apartments  Rent  . 

59 

11 

10 

House!)  Rent  . 

10 

1 

0 

Houses  W  anted  Rent . 

47 

45 

0 

Houses  Sale . 

687 

188 

166 

Suburban  Sale  . 

492 

213 

107 

Farms  Sale  . 

73 

25 

10 

Autos  Sale . 

102 

15 

36 

Autos  Wanted . 

49 

25 

25 

Death  Notices . 

66 

41 

18 

Memoriams — Card  Thanks  . 

19 

1 

1 

Lost  and  Found  . 

37 

17 

23 

Eduratif>nal  . 

39 

29 

0 

Music . 

5 

0 

1 

Stamps  . 

15 

47 

0 

DaneiiiK . 

3 

0 

0 

Dogs,  Pets,  Etc . 

90 

26 

18 

Business  Opportunities . 

292 

62 

44 

Resorts  and  Travel . 

32 

32 

35 

Other  Classifications . 

1,1.37 

234 

254 

TOTALS  . 

6,265 

1,723 

1,.323 

Percentage  of  Total  - . 

67.3% 

18.5% 

14.29 

Cltissified  Ads  from  the  general  public  are  never  solicited  by  The  Star — 
All  are  voluntarily  inserted. 


WITH  SUNDAY  MORNING  EDITION 


WAS  HINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


•  NEW  YORK  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  •  CHICAGO 
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End  of  Official  Permit 
Hailed  by  French  Press 


By  George  Langelaan 

PARIS — Abolition  of  the  decree 

requiring  the  would-be  foun¬ 
ders  of  a  newspaper  first  to  ob¬ 
tain  permission  of  governmental 
authorities  is  hailed  as  a  wide 
step  toward  restoration  of  the 
fre^om  of  the  press  in  France. 

The  decree  was  an  emergency 
measure  passed  soon  after  the 
liberation  of  France.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  prevent  any  anti- 
Republican  movement  receiving 
•upport  by  means  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  organ  inimical  to 
the  provisional  Government  that 
arrived  with  the  liberators  of 
France. 

Those  in  favor  of  its  mainte¬ 
nance  argued  it  made  impossible 
the  reappearance  of  “traitor 
newspapers"  that  had  continued 
to  appear  under  the  German 
occupation.  Those  in  favor  of 
Its  abolition  taxed  the  partisans 
with  using  it  selfishly  as  a  wea¬ 
pon  to  prevent  any  unwanted 
newcomer  entering  the  field  as 
•  competitor.  Each  side  accused 
the  other  of  hypocrisy  and  sor¬ 
did  motives. 

Note  on  Stoppoge 
Machine  press  operators  who 
went  on  strike  Feb.  14,  have  not 
had  much  sympathy  from  the 
public,  for  their  pay  could  not 
be  considered  as  among  the 
very  low  rates  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  regretted  that  they 
had  not  listened  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  appeal  for  patience  while 
means  were  being  worked  out  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  franc.  The  authorities 
also  forbade  owners  to  accede 
to  the  operators’  demands. 

Plans  for  settlement  ran  into 
a  snag  when  the  government 
propo^  a  pay  increase  for 
some  groups  but  not  for  press¬ 
men.  The  theory  of  the  com¬ 
promise  was  “more  pay  for  more 
work." 

The  strike  has  provoked  a 
roeeding  up  of  the  struggle  for 
the  suiwlval  of  the  fittest,  in 
which  the  less  financially  strong 
will  go  all  the  more  rapidly  to 
the  wall  and  leave  a  bigger  and 
better  field  for  those  who  can 
weather  the  storm. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  European  edition,  the 
Continental  Daily  Mail,  and  one 
or  two  other  foreign-language 
papers  have  appeared,  after 
giving  an  undertaking  to  abide 
by  any  decision  reached  on  the 
question  of  pay. 

Authorities  realized  the  capi¬ 
tal  could  not  be  left  without 
news,  so  a  wall  news-sheet  was 
posted  on  the  placards  outside 
city  halls.  The  sheet  looked  a  bit 
amateurish  in  makeup,.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  Premier  Ramadier’s  ap- 
X>eal  to  the  nation  for  discipline 
was  followed  by  a  couple  of  un¬ 
cheering  obits.  An  item  of 
American  news  in  three  lines 
informed  that  Mr.  Truman  had 
returned  to  the  White  House. 
The  British  royal  family’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  Cape  Town  got  about  as 
much  space. 

Six  lines  sufficed  to  describe 


the  previous  day’s  proceedings 
in  French  National  Assembly. 
Four  lines  disposed  of  the  Indo¬ 
china  Communique,  a  note 
about  the  Franco-British  alli¬ 
ance  proceedings  got  four  lines, 
followed  by  nine  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Franco-British  Economic 
Committee.  India  had  one  of  the 
biggest  slices  in  the  first  wall 
news-sheet,  with  a  note  on  the 
decision  to  raise  the  French  and 
Indian  missions  in  India  and 
France  to  embassy  status. 

A  loud-speaker  on  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse  broadcast  news  at 
intervals  every  day. 

It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  note 
that  the  “Bulletin  d’lnforma- 
tion",  the  wall  news-sheet,  re¬ 
ceived  very  small  attention. 
People  Just  glanced  and  passed 
on,  where  generally  in  Paris 
a  poster  put  up  by  a  political 
party  is  sure  to  draw  a  crowd. 

AU  this  is  not  going  to  do  the 
newspapers  any  good.  For  some 
time  past  readers  have  sulked 
at  having  to  pay  four  francs  in¬ 
stead  of  two  for  a  four-page 
newspaper,  and  never  before  has 
the  general  run  of  newspapers 
in  France  been  in  such  a  pre¬ 
carious  situation. 

a 

War  Reporters  Cited 
At  Press  Club  Dinner 

Fifty-nine  representatives  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  motion  pictures  were  cited 
by  the  War  Department  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York  City, 
March  4.  Those  honored  re¬ 
ceived  overseas  theater  ribbons 
and  certificates  of  appreciation 
for  their  coverage  of  the  war. 

Most  of  those  presented  with 
the  awards  had  been  previously 
named  on  the  War  Department 
list  published  last  November 
(E&P,  Nov.  30,  p.  58).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  the  following  cor¬ 
respondents  were  also  officially 
recognized  at  the  dinner:  Leo 
Branham,  Associated  Press;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Brooks,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.;  Bob  Bunnelle,  AP; 
Harry  LaSueur,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  John 
Moroso,  AP;  John  Parris,  United 
Press,  and  Joseph  J.  Wurzel 
AP. 

The  War  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  now  process¬ 
ing  records  preparatory  to  mak¬ 
ing  awards  to  an  additional 
group. 

■ 

Best  War  Novel  Cited 

John  Hetherington,  widely- 
known  Austrialian  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Melbourne 
Herald,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  the  London 
Times  and  Manchester  Guardian, 
won  £1,000  from  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  for  his  novel, 
“The  Winds  Are  Still,”  cited  as 
the  best  of  the  war.  Hether¬ 
ington  is  now  editor-in-chief  of 
News  Limited  Publications,  Ade¬ 
laide,  Australia. 


Freckles  is  a  bit 
steamed  up  be¬ 
cause  a  certain 
character  .  .  . 


>tvi  L  HELP  IT  IP  I've 
jOT  A  e>\G  MOUTH  ? 


I, 


y  , 

. 


.  .  .  named  Lard 
Smith  talks  too 
much.  Lard  just  let 
the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  to  wit: 


It's  WOMAN-HATING 
WEEK  Again  In 


FRECKLES  and  His  FRIENDS 


Girls, THIS  means 

.  WAR'.! 


Woman-Hating  Week  is  the  comic 
strip  stunt-of-the-year.  The  boys 
don’t  speak  to  the  girls,  don’t  ask 
for  dates  and  generally  ignore  the 
fair  sex  (it  actually  happens!) 


Originated  in  “Freckles  and  His 
Friends”  last  year,  Woman-Hating 
Week  is  back  by  popular  demand. 
Teen-agers  everywhere  followed 
Freckles’  lead  and  staged  Woman- 
Hating  Weeks  of  their  own  on 
high  school  campuses.  Editors 
ran  stories  and  pictures,  and  re¬ 
quested  a  repeat. 


For  fast-moving,  good  clean  fun, 

“Freckles  and  His  Friends”  is  the  all- 
family  favorite — daily  and  Sunday. 

The  new  continuity  begins  March  24.  /  A  I  m ] 
Wire  for  proofs!  |  I  k  I  ^  *  W 

NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

12(X)  W.  3rd  St.  Cleveland  13,  0.  ^ - ^ 
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Sciurus  carolinensis  fits  this  capricious  character 
about  as  well  as  a  burlesque  comedian’s  collar.  It 
cloaks  him  in  anonymity,  suggesting  nothing  of  the 
quite  personable  personality — nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  appearance  or  the  Machiavellian  mannerisms 
— which  have  made  the  squirrel  the  favorite  of 
peanut  vendors  and  park  bench-sitters  everywhere. 

The  sales  success  of  your  product,  assuming  it  is  a  good  product, 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  its  identity.  If  it  is  easily  recognized 


and  quickly  distinguished  by  means  of  a  distinctive,  familiar  label 
or  brand,  it  will  sell  widely  and  well.  The  one  sure  way  of  making 
your  brand  instantly  recognizable  to  the  most  people,  most 
economically,  is  through  advertising.  More  specifically,  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Indianapolis  News  is  the  surest  means  of  building 
and  maintaining  sales  in  Indianapolis  and  the  33  counties  of 
Central  Indiana.  For  The  News  now  has  the  greatest  circulation 
in  the  history  of  any  Indiana  daily ...  has  greater  influence  on  the 
buying  habits  of  Hoosiers  than  any  other  local  newspaper. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(^icciC  '^ooAic’i  /4toHC,  C^e  'HetO'iyiaytc’i  ^06 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


C.  WALTER  McCarty,  Prnidmt  and  Ganacal  Managar  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  L  42nd  Straat,  Naw  York  17 
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EDITORS  IN  SESSION  WITH  JAPANESE  OFTICIALS 

Sachio  Kishida,  left  foreground,  governor  of  Hiyogo  Prefecture,  conducts  a  conference  with  U.  S.  editors. 
Left  to  right  at  head  of  table:  Carrol  Binder,  Minneopolis  Tribune;  Lt.  Gen.  R.  L.  Eichelberger,  8th 
Army;  Roy  Howard,  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers;  Miles  Vaughn,  United  Press;  Wayne  Coy,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Erwin  Canham,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chicago  Sun. 


Better  Far  East 
Coverage  Asked 

San  Francisco— Three  steps 
to  improve  Far  East  news  cov¬ 
erage  are  advocated  by  Thor  M. 
Smith,  assistant 
to  the  publish¬ 
er,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin.  He  has 
just  returned 
from  a  five- 
weeks  tour  as 
a  member  of  a 
party  of  news 
ex'ecutives 
which  visited 
the  Orient. 

He  proposed; 

1  —  lessen-  Smith 

ening  of  home 

ofiBce  pressure  on  Bureau  chiefs 
for  beats  which  at  most  amount 
to  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
greater  stress  on  special  articles. 

2 —  Use  of  salesmen  to  carry 
on  the  bureau  chief  functions 
as  business  agents. 

3 —  Roving  management  visits 
to  bureaus  by  oflQcials  from  this 
country  to  provide  more  advice 
on  how  news  is  played  here. 

“News  coverage  Is  so  competi¬ 
tive  that  bureau  chiefs  are  kept 
riveted  to  their  chief  news 
sources,”  Mr.  Smith  explained. 
“They  also  are  required  to  be 
businessmen.  This  means  they 
rely  on  local  news  services  for 
stories  from  the  provinces,  have 
little  time  to  develop  special 
stories,  and  are  unable  to  stray 
from  oflScial  sources  in  news 
gathering.” 

Spokesmen  of  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  protested  to  the  visitors 
that  the  only  censorship  remain¬ 
ing  is  that  imposed  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  They  described  Japanese 
news  as  freer  than  ever  before. 

On  the  advertising  side,  he 
noted  Tokyo  newspapers  have 
quadrupled  their  rates. 


The  $2,455  Question 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — ^The  Herald 
Statesman  City  Hall  reporter, 
G.  Allyn  Van  Winkle,  came 
up  with  a  nice  bit  of  astute¬ 
ness  the  other  day  that  saved 
his  city  $2,455.  Van  Winkle 
discovered  that  specifications 
for  the  demolition  of  four 
buildings  on  city-owned  prop¬ 
erty  listed  only  three  build- 
ding  which  resulted  in  a  lower 
cost  to  the  city. 

New  U.P.  Transmitter 
Operating  in  Manila 

Manila  —  This  city  is  again, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Japa¬ 
nese  captured  it  in  1941,  a  main 
news  relay  point  for  the  Far 
East,  with  the  reopening  of  the 
newly-equipped  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  United  Press  radio  trans¬ 
mitter. 

The  U.P.  station  was  restored 
to  service  March  6  after  tests 
showed  cities  from  Seoul  to  Ba¬ 
tavia  and  from  Tokyo  to  Bom¬ 
bay  are  within  its  range.  The 
present  transmitter  has  more 
than  three  times  the  power  of 
its  predecessor. 

Newscasts  go  out  over  any 
one  of  the  five  frequencies  as¬ 
signed  to  the  United  Press  by 
the  Philippines  government. 
Transmission  is  in  Morse  code, 
in  English. 


Ex-Marines  Form  Unit 

Washington — Former  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondents 
and  public  relations  officers 
have  formed  the  Marine  Public 
Relations  Association  and  elect¬ 
ed  John  Popham  of  the  New 
York  Times  as  chairman. 


Hawaii  to  N.  Y. 
Hot  Off  Press 

Col.  R.  E.  Thacker  and  Lt.  J. 
M.  Ard  became  the  speediest 
carriers  on  the  longest  news¬ 
paper  “route”  in  history  last 
week,  when  they  delivered  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in  New 
York  about  15  hours  after  it 
had  come  off  the  press. 

And,  along  with  their  speed- 
and-distance-smashing  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  Army,  the  Betty 
Jo’s  pilots  brought  something 
.sensationally  new  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  business — delivery  to 
agencies  of  ad  tearsheets  pub¬ 
lished  5,000  miles  away  on  the 
previous  day. 

When  the  P-82  landed  at  La 
Guardia  Field  14V^  hours  after 
it  had  taken  off,  Stephen  F. 
Oleksak,  promotion  manager  of 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  the 
newspaper’s  representatives, 
was  there  to  greet  it.  Seven 
minutes  later  the  colonel  hand¬ 
ed  him  the  Star-Bulletin  copies 
and  a  letter  to  L.  H.  Brown- 
holtz,  president  of  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  from  Riley  H.  Allen, 
the  Star-Bulletin’s  editor. 


Thacker,  left,  to  Oleksak 


The  national 
capital  offers 
the  national 
advertiser  a 
united  front 
of  middle- 
bracket  in¬ 
comes,  widely 
diffused  and 
dependable 
as  the 

Government 
under  which 
they  are 
earned. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 


Ktlitor  and  Publisher 

TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261  I 
•  The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

j  as  of  Scitlvmbvr  .10,  1946 

\V \S|IIM.T<IN,  n.  c.  ! 
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SAVINGS 


is  Up  above  the  million  mark,  with  no  seasonal  or 
model-change  layoffs  anticipated  throughout  the  year. 

_ is  steadily  climbing,  with  capacity  production  indicated 

for  this  year.  But  even  that  cannot  approach  new-car 
demand  for  years  to  come. 

- of  workers  averages  over  55  million  dollars  weekly— 

4th  highest  per  capita  buying  income  among  the  major 
markets  of  the  nation. 

_ in  Detroit  banks  and  investments  in  War  Bonds  pur¬ 
chased  by  Detroiters  since  1941  totals  well  over  four 
billion  dollars. 

4l2,60f  Weekday  Total  CirculatioH 
f  17,022  Sunday  -Total  Circulation 


The  DETROIT  NEWS  is  banner  medium  of  the  market — 
with  the  largest  trading  area  circulation  of  all  Detroit  papers, 
and  greatest  ABC-recognized  home-delivered  circulation  in 
America  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  having  your  product  story 
thoroughly  digested  by  Detroit's  largest  newspaper  audience 
— in  their  homes,  at  their  leisure! 


OAN  A  CARKOLL,  110  E  «i*d  St  .  N«w  York.  17  Th«  JOHN  E  LUTZ  COMPANY,  Tribune  Towur,  CAicnao  II 
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Perons  Start  a  String; 
Ad  Crackdown  Seen 


By  Vincent  De  Pascal 

BUENOS  AIRES— The  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaperman  arriving  in 
Buenos  Aires  today,  who  may 
remember  the  Argentine  of 
three  years  ago,  wiil  find  the 
country’s  newspaper  map  en¬ 
tirely  changed. 

True,  the  old  standbys  are 
still  going.  But  many  papers  and 
magazines  have  disappeared. 
Many  new  ones  have  cropped 
up. 

About  mid-1945,  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  extreme  nationalist,  An¬ 
tonio  Manuel  Molinari,  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  Hombre  de 
Camp.  He  was  one  of  President 
Juan  Perdn’s  earliest  admirers. 

Story  goes  that  he  made  a 
survey  and  found  that  where  his 
magazine  went,  Perdn  gained  in 
popularity;  where  it  did  not  cir¬ 
culate,  Perdn’s  popularity 
waned.  Molinari  thereupon 
started  a  newspaper,  Demo- 
cracia  and  it  thrived  with  offi¬ 
cial  support,  attaining  a  steady 
circulation  of  about  30,000. 

Recently,  Molinari  sold  Dem- 
ocracia  for  $10,000.  The  buyer: 
Senora  Maria  Eva  Duarte  de 
Perdn,  First  Lady  of  Argentina. 
She  has  named  Aristides  Surita 
managing  editor  and  Armando 
Noriega  business  editor. 

Presidential  Barometer 

Democracia’s  new  role  will  be 
that  of  a  barometer  of  presiden¬ 
tial  favor.  It  will  also  serve  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  women’s 
political  group  which  Senora  de 
Perdn  is  organizing. 

Purchase  of  Democracia  by  a 
mernber  of  the  presidential 
family  menage  is  also  seen  as  a 
positive  step  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  much-discussed  Gov¬ 
ernment-operated  ( or  operated 
by  some  intimate  member  of  the 
Perdn  family  such  as  Mrs. 
Perdn  herself)  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  under  a  "comando  unico” 
or  central  management.  The 
plan  calls  for  a  numerical  dim¬ 
inution  of  independent  organs 
and  a  sharp  increase  nationwide 
of  newspapers  and  publications 
backing  the  personality  of 
Perdn. 

The  proposed  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  is  closely  related  to  the 
recent  total  overhauling  and 
“unification”  of  the  official  prop¬ 
aganda  section  of  the  Press  and 
Propaganda  Secretariat  of  the 
Presidency,  whose  budget  this 
year  has  been  announced  at  7Va 
million  dollars,  but  is  expected 
to  exceed  10  millions. 

Peronist  Deputy  Eduardo 
Colom,  publisher  of  La  Epoca — 
dean  of  the  Peronist  press — com¬ 
plains  that  his  paper  is  not  re¬ 
ceiving  its  just  share  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy.  He  is  partic¬ 
ularly  incensed  over  the  fact 
that  Democracia  is  getting  more 
Government  money  per  day 
than  anyone  else. 

In  its  complaint.  La  Epoca 


also  lists  Critica  among  those 
subsidized  by  the  Government. 
This  paper  was  on  the  verge  of 
closure  last  month;  its  editor, 
Helvio  Botana,  one  of  the  prop¬ 
erty’s  heirs,  was  preparing  to 
abandon  the  task  and  to  reside 
in  Uruguay  “for  a  year,”  as  he 
stated  to  friends.  Now,  however, 
the  paper  seems  to  be  making 
money. 

According  to  Colom,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  pays  various  sums 
($300  to  $674)  each  day  to  Per¬ 
onist  papers. 

The  Government  has  added 
a  new  bureau  to  the  already 
mastodonic  Press  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Secretariat  attached  to  the 
Presidency.  The  Direction  of 
Advertising  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  Press  Secretariat’s 
“Direction  General  of  the 
Press”  and  it  will  henceforth 
handle  the  government’s  huge 
official  advertising  volume. 

The  new  centralization  gives 
Perdns  government  a  tre¬ 
mendous  bludgeon  to  use  on  the 
less  prosperous  of  the  opposition 
democratic  papers.  This  blud¬ 
geon  had  existed  in  any  case, 
ljut  there  were  occasionally 
leaks  and  opposition  organs 
would  sometimes  be  given  offi¬ 
cial  advertising  by  mistake.  The 
now  centralize  bureau  elimin¬ 
ates  this  and  is  aimed  to  bring 
some  of  these  papers  to  their 
senses  or  drive  them  to  the 
wall. 

Outside  of  Buenos  Aires  city 
itself,  the  provincial  press — with 
a  few  outstanding  exceptions — 
is  very  poor  financially. 

Because  of  their  financial 
limitations,  these  papers  are 
easy  prey  for  foreign  ideologi¬ 
cal  or  political  propaganda. 

At  the  same  time,  the  vast 
majority  of  Argentina’s  press  in 
the  interior  provides  advertis¬ 
ing  media  for  American  prod¬ 
ucts  at  extremely  low  centi¬ 
meter  rate. 


COMPLETE 

newspaper 

MICROFILM 

SERVICE 

highest  quality  work 

BY  SPECIALISTS 
for  Oafoilt  Wrir* 

Micro  Photo  Service  Bureau 

4414  PreipMl  CI«v«lond  3.  O. 


La  Prensa.  a 
Marked  Pigeon 
LA  PRENSA’S  publisher,  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  was  tipped 
off  in  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  24 
that  an  all-out  assault  would  be 
made  on  La  Prensa  that  night, 
in  a  final  effort  to  rid  Perdn 
once  and  for  all  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  and  at  the  same  time  pow¬ 
erful  organ. 

Unlike  the  armed  defense  put 
up  by  the  staff  of  Critica  late  in 
1945,  when  its  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  battle  with  firearms 
against  the  Peronist  hordes  that 
attacked  it  on  three  occasions, 
Gainza  Paz  decided  not  to  put 
up  a  fight.  Instead,  he  placed 
his  personnel  at  fire  stations 
throughout  the  building,  in  case 
it  should  be  set  afire. 

He  next  stationed  a  group  of 
trained  La  Prensa  reporters  at 
strategic  places  outside  the 
building.  Their  sole  job  was  to 
bring  in  accurate  accounts  of 
any  attacks.  Thus  La  Prensa 
next  day  gave  a  play  by  play 
account  of  the  assault. 

As  soon  as  Perdn  had  finished 
one  of  his  rabble-rousing 
speeches,  groups  of  about  600  to 
900  each  formed  into  columns 
and  headed  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  each  mischief  bent.  One 
headed  toward  La  Prensa,  an¬ 
other  made  for  El  Mundo — 
second  largest  Buenos  Aires 
morning  newspapers,  Anglo-Ar¬ 
gentine  owned — and  the  third 
marched  determinedly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  courageously  in¬ 
domitable  Socialist  weekly 
newspaper  La  Vanguardia.  At 
every  news  stand  they  passed, 
they  seized  the  stock  of  news¬ 
papers  and  each  carried  some, 
lighted  as  fiaming  torches. 

The  action  began  with  a  long- 
sustained  whistling  bee  in  front 
of  La  Prensa.  Then  came  cries 
and  insults  “Yanqui-lovers”, 
“traitors!”  and  “filthy  sheet!” 

Next  came  a  hail  of  stones 
against  the  lights  outside  the 
building  and  against  those  up¬ 
stairs  windows  which  were  un¬ 
shuttered.  Curiously  enough,  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  Intenden- 
cia  ( City  Hall )  across  the  street, 
there  was  a  sizable  pile  of  rub¬ 
bish  and  debris  from  demolition 
jobs  a  block  down  the  street, 
from  which  the  demonstrators 
took  their  stones. 

They  battered  in  the  heavy 
glass  squares  set  into  the  side¬ 
walk  to  provide  light  for  the 


Prensa  basement  quarters.  Aa 
soon  as  sufficient  holes  had  been 
made  flaming  newspapers  and 
rags,  soaked  in  oil,  were  thrown 
into  the  gaping  holes  they  had 
made.  The  fire  inside  assumed 
a  serious  aspect  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  but  those  inside  soon 
brought  it  under  control. 

At  the  Calle  Rivadavia  en¬ 
trance  came  the  most  ferocious 
attack.  One  of  the  gates  was 
finally  broken  into  for  the  na¬ 
tionalist  savages  to  throw  in 
large  quantities  of  newspapers, 
rags  and  pieces  of  chairs  and 
these  were  set  afire. 

This  was  about  an  hour  alter 
the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
During  all  that  time,  no  police 
were  visible  for  a  radius  of  10 
blocks  around  the  paper's 
premises.  When  the  back  gate 
break-through  was  made  and 
fire  started  there  a  fire  truck 
finally  made  its  appearance.  But 
it  was  helpless  to  operate  in 
the  midst  of  the  mob,  with  no 
police  about  to  disperse  them. 
One  fire  department  officer  tried 
to  break  up  the  crowd  single- 
handed,  but  he  was  so  badly 
stoned  himself  that  he  had  to  be 
rescued  by  his  comrades. 

By  the  time  the  police  ar¬ 
rived,  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
La  Prensa  building  was  a  veri¬ 
table  shambles  of  debris. 

La  Prensa  had  a  narrow  es¬ 
cape  that  night:  one  which  it 
may  not  succeed  in  having  the 
next  time.  Publishing  circles  in 
B.  A.  are  convinced  that,  more 
than  any  other  opposition  paper 
in  the  city.  La  Prensa  is  a 
marked  pigeon. 


ILLINOIS 

I 

m 

I  THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITAL! 


116,325 

M«t.  County  Population 
Bnreaa  of  Consul,  1944 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  zone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 
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Gastonia  is  planning  an 
extension  of  its  city 
limits  which  will  add 
more  than  12,000  to  its 
population,  making  the 
total  35,000. 


/ 


people  in  the  rich  "Zone  of  Influence" 
it  dominates. 

Income  tax  returns  in  Columbus 
are  nearly  double  the  overage  for  the 
state,  while  retail  sales  are  34% 
higher. 


Appeal  is  a  matter  of  taste.  And 
the  Dispatch  knows  how  to  hold  the 
attention  of  everyone  from  bobby- 
soxer  to  nylon  trade.  That's  why  it 
helps  make  sales  records  for  know¬ 
ing  advertisers  among  the  1,300,000 


(Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power) 
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South  Bend 
Tribune  Marks 
75th  Birthday 


Hanson  Takes 
Editor  Post  on 
Montreal  Herald 

Montreal — Last  week  lanky, 
studious  Robert  Hanson  filled 
his  briefcase  in  the  offices  of  the 
Montreal  Star  and  walked  three 
blocks  to  the  toughest  assign 
ment  he  has  yet  had — that  of 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Montreal 
Herald,  Canada’s  only  daily  tab¬ 
loid. 

Ted  McCormick,  whom  he  re¬ 
placed,  has  taken  on  the  asso¬ 
ciate  city  editorship  of  the  Ga- 
2 ?tte. 

The  new  editor  was  born  in 
Houlton,  Me.,  in  1915.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  St.  John  Telegraph 
Journal  in  1929.  In  1936  he  was 
appointed  city  editor  of  St.  John 
Citizen,  later  serving  as  news 
editor  until  the  paper  folded  in 
January,  1939. 

He  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  Halifax  Star  and  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  British  United  Press 
in  August,  1939.  In  1941  he  was 


NEWSPAPER  advertising 
brings  results.  Senator  Over- 
ton  of  Louisiana  is  convinced. 
He  inserted  a  want  ad  for  an 
efficient  stenographer  with  sev¬ 
eral  educational  and  experience 
qualifications  set  out.  More  than 
150  women  and  two  men  re¬ 
sponded.  The  senator  spent  six 
hours  interviewing  the  appli¬ 
cants.  The  attraction,  evidently, 
was  the  salary — $4,500  a  year. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


oouTH  Bend  Ind. — On  March 
9,  the  South  Bend  Tribune  ob¬ 
served  its  75th  anniversary  with 
an  8  -  page  tab¬ 
loid  edition 
which  high- 
lighted  the 
growth  of  the 
n  e  wspaper, 
owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the 
same  families 
that  founded  it 
as  a  weekly  in 
1872. 

F.  A.  Miller. 
79,  p  r  e  s  i  d  e  nt 
and  editor,  is  a 
son  of  one  of 
the  founders.  He  started  with 
the  Tribune  60  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  15.  Charles  E.  Crockett, 
son  of  the  other  founder,  died 
last  July.  He  had  been  the  pap¬ 
er’s  secretary-treasurer  since 
1898. 

Became  Daily  in  '73 

Alfred  B.  Miller,  father  of  the 
present  editor,  and  Elmer  Crock¬ 
ett,  both  printers  by  trade, 
founded  the  Tribune,  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  the  Civil  War.  B. 
F.  Miller,  father  of  Alfred,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  'Tribune,  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Elmer  Crockett. 

The  senior  Miller,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  printer,  went  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  where  he  established 
an  abolitionist  newspaper,  which 
so  greatly  offended  slave  owners 
across  the  Ohio  River  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  that  a  group  crossed  the 
river  and  dumped  Miller’s  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  river.  The  elder 
Miller  later  was  a  typesetter  on 
the  Tribune  at  its  birth. 

The  Tribune  became  a  daily 
in  May,  1873,  and  after  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  South  Bend 
News-Times  in  1938,  the  Tribune 
absorbed  the  News-Times’  cir¬ 
culation. 

Statement  of  Policy 

After  the  Tribune  became  the 
only  daily  in  South  Bend,  Mr. 
Miller  cautioned  employes: 

“Never  must  there  be  the 
slightest  act  or  word  that  will 
cause  any  persons  to  think  the 
Tribune  believes  it  can  be  inde¬ 
pendent  because  it  is  South 
Bend’s  only  newspaper.” 

The  Tribune  owns  WSBT  and 
an  FM  station. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Miller,  is  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  paper  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Join¬ 
ing  the  Tribune  in  1925.  Schurz 
is  at  present  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 


LIFE  is  what  you  make  it,  one 
gleans  from  these  recent  class¬ 
ified  ads: 

LOST — Black  wool  suit  skirt,  niftht 
Kfb.  4,  m  alley  betw.  Lcimcrt  & 
Creed. 

Crenshaw  (Calif.)  Mirror 

ANY  EX-Gl  desiring  to  boss  a  re¬ 
tired  army  olficer  for  a  reasonable 
wage  may  do  so  by  callinR  3405. 

Austin  (Tex.)  Daily  Texan 

AVAILABLE  —  Incompetent,  arro- 
Rant,  sullen,  rude,  unstable,  irra¬ 
tional,  uncouth  and  intolerant.  .  . 
Apt  in  creatinR  dissensions.  I'in- 
ished  yes-man.  .  .  Despise  work  but 
necessary  for  existence.  .  .  Will 
furnish  own  heel  pads  for  desk. 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Chronicle 

J.  H.  P.  will  ray  a  reasonable  price 
for  a  secretary  or  desk. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
BABY  beinit  born  soon  wants  to 
live  with  parents.  Need  apartment. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J. ) 
Home  News 

S.\ME  BABY  arrived  early.  Home¬ 
less.  need  small  apartmijp*. 

Next  day  in  New  Brunswick 
Home  News 

MAYOR  NOMIN.MION  w.inted 
in  city  primary  election  by  business 
man  candidate. 

East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal 
.\  PROMPT  POSSESSION',  semi 
nary  district:  furnished  five  room-, 
sleepless  porch. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
WHISKEY,  Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon,  100  proof.  Old  Taylor  bot¬ 
tled  in  bond.  Village  Drug  Store. 


They  are  amufl|||e  many  whose 
sales  executitW^e  now  evalu¬ 
ating  local  nuw^s  and  media 
with  the  of  Sales 

MANAGEMEbg^^ecent  series, 
“How  to  Incr^JI^.'iles  Through 
Better  Media  '^lection”,  by 
Arthur  Hurd  of  ^ihe  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

Here’s  a  small  sample  of  the 
food  and  drug  companies  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  subscribers  who  have  or¬ 
dered  reprints  of  this  study. 


Miller 


called  to  the  staff  of  the  Star  as 
assistant  news  editor  and  in  1944 
was  named  associate  editor. 

His  father,  Stephen  H.  Han¬ 
son.  is  a  retired  New  England 
and  New  Brunswick  editor  and 
publisher. 

McCormick,  who  won  fame 
with  his  column  “The  Sound 
"Track  by  Sean  Edwin.”  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  changing  the  Her¬ 
ald  to  tabloid  form. 

Last  summer  the  slayer  of  a 
local  damsel 


Wilbur  Suchard  Chocolola  Company 
Whitohall  Pharmacol  Company 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc. 
lehn  B  Hnk  Products  Corporation 
Standard  Brands 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
McKesson  &  Robbins 
National  Biscuit  Company 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

Plough  Soles  Corporation 
The  Borden  Company 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
Calif.  Prune  B  Apricot  Growers  Ass'n. 
Merck  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Armour  A  Company 
The  Proctor  A  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 
Worcester  Salt  Company 
The  Norwich  Pharmacol  Company 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company 
Meadow  Gold  Dairies,  Inc. 
Wagner  Baking  Corp. 

The  Sweets  Company  of  America,  Inc. 
Vick  Chemical  Company 

In  the  grocery  products  field 
alone,  Sales  Management 
has  598  individual  executive 
subscribers  in  237  companies 
which  spend  nearly  200  million 
dollars  a  year  to  advertise  food 
and  allied  lines. 

Your  one  sure  path  to  the 
sales  executives  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  all  fields  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  campaign  in 
Sales  Management — the  na¬ 
tion’s  only  sales  magazine. 


_  _  surrendered  to 

McCormick  and  the  Herald  be¬ 
cause  he  feared  he  would  not 

get  fair  play  from  the  police. 
“  ■  '  started  out  as  a 


McCormick  _ 

sports  writer  with  the  Herald  16l 
years  ago. 

Stanley  G.  Cornthwaite,  night 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 


ALCOHOLISM 
IS  A  DISEASE 
Private  care  for  men  onlv 

In  just  that  position  in  the 
Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Arizona 
Daily  Star. 


Johnston,  Everson  and  Charles- 
worth,  public  relations  firm. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  in  St.  Louis 

The  New  York  Times  has 
opened  an  office  in  St.  Louis  for 

ley  and  William  M.  Blair,  head 


PR  Pamphlet  Offered  coverage  of  the  Mississippi  Vaf 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Extra  copies 
of  a  pamphlet.  “How  to  Make  a  of  the  Boston  Bureau  has  been 
Newspaper  Reporter  Mad.”  a  appointed  to  the  new  post 
short  course  in  public  relations. 

are  being  made  available  by  returned  frorn  South  American 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  assignment,  will  replace  Blair  in 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  411  Boston. 

Seventh  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 


Tell  Me  Another 


Big  success  stories  are  being  built 
by  the  Sunday  Sun’s  new  picture 
section  “Magazine.”  Its  1,000- 
line  page  size,  compelling  gravure, 
plus  a  new  kind  of  editorial  for¬ 
mat — ring  the  bell  for  advertisers. 
(Jet  the  facts. 


EVENING 


Model  Plane  Derby 

Schenectady,  N.  Y,  —  The 
Union-Star  has  announced  its 
sponsorship  of  a  model  airplane 
derby  for  June  29  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  County  airport.  The  daily 
is  offering  more  than  $700  in 
prizes.  The  derby  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  Lewis  H.  Spence,  who  writes 
the  weekly  column,  “Plane 
Talk.” 


(Write  us  for 
your  free  copy  of 
Mr,  Hurd*s  series) 


SAUS 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


»EST  READ 
IN  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI 
.  VAllEY  J 


Mi  FOURTH  AVB4UE,  YORK  14.  N. 
OMCAGO  SANTA  IARSARA 


"shall  lure  it  back  to 
cancel  half  a  line!!. 


to  pungent  reporting. 

But  that  is  not  especially  new  with  The  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Since  John  S.  Knight  became  publisher  in  1940, 
his  editorial  credo  of  "brevity,  truth  and  sincerity”  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  soul  of  this  newspaper’s 
news  room. 

He  demonstrated  that  "enc7clopedism”  in  news 
stories  is  unnecessary;  that  verbal  deviousness  in  stating 
facts  is  outmoded.  Verboseness  is  "verboten”.  All  of  this 
has  made  for  better  writing,  more  interesting  news  stories, 
and  a  greater  coverage  of  more  news  items. 


That  Detroit  people  approve  this  sort  of  editing,  is 
best  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  weekday  newspaper  in  Michigan. 


’46  Headliner  Awards 
Winners  Announced 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Head¬ 
liner  medals  of  merit  will  go 
to  18  men  and  two  women  for 
journalistic  achievement  during 
1946  as  the  result  of  selections 
announced  by  Braton  Gardner, 
chairman  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Club  committee. 

Winners  of  the  awards  will 
receive  medals  at  the  annual 
award  luncheon  of  the  Head¬ 
liners  here  on  Saturday  June  14, 
as  the  highlight  of  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  Frolic  for  newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio  and  newsreel  men  and  news 
photographers. 

Awards  follow: 

Outstanding  foreign  report¬ 
ing:  Kingsbury  Smith,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  for  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Nuernberg  execu¬ 
tions.  He  was  pool  correspon¬ 
dent. 

Consistently  excellent  foreign 
reporting:  Eddy  Gilmore,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  coverage  of  Russia. 

Domestic  correspondence: 
Lyle  Wilson,  United  Press. 
Washington. 

Foreign  broadcast:  Arthur 
Gaeth,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  on-the-spot  coverage  of  the 
Nuernberg  executions.  ( Pool ) . 

News  broadcast:  John  Gal¬ 
braith,  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  San  Francisco  station  KGO, 
on-the-spot  account  of  the  Alca¬ 
traz  prison  riot. 

Assigned  radio  reporting: 
Winston  Burdette,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Bilbo 
hearing  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Coverage  of  a  continued  major 
news  story:  John  MacVane,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  United 
Nations  meetings. 

Public  service  by  a  newspaper: 
Chicago  Sun  and  School  Re¬ 
porter  John  McGrath  for  its 
three-year  fight  to  clean  up  the 
city’s  school  system. 

Editorial  cartoons:  Cy  Hun- 
gerford,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 

Sports  columning  and  writing : 
Shirley  Povich,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Newsreel:  News-Of-The-Day, 
railroad  strike  hearing  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Sports  action  picture:  Russell 
Bull,  Minneapolis  Star,  accident 
in  a  midget  auto  race. 

News  picture:  William  Smith, 
Associated  Press,  John  L.  Lewis 
in  a  Washington  hotel  lobby. 

Human  interest  picture:  How¬ 
ard  Shirkey,  Detroit  Times  and 
INP,  for  his  boy-and-a-dog  fea¬ 
ture  shot. 

Feature  series  in  a  news  maga¬ 
zine:  Marguerite  Clark,  News- 
week,  articles  on  medicine. 


DON'T  WORRY 

about  a  new  job  if  you  need 
work.  An  Eorroa  &  Publisher 
Situations  Wanted  Ad  quickly 
contacts  your  new  boss. 


Reporting  on  newspapers  of 
more  than  100,000  circulation: 
Robert  de  Roos,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  for  ‘'The  West  Coast 
After  a  Year  of  Peace”;  25,000 
to  50,000  circulation,  L.  Harry 
Johnston,  and  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  for  its  effort  in  raising 
$35,000  for  a  cancer  clinic. 

Less  than  10,000  circulation: 
W.  Henson  Purcell,  West  Frank- 
ford  (Ill.)  Daily  American. 

Feature  columnist:  Kenneth 
Foree,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Reporting  by  a  newspaper¬ 
woman:  Norine  Foley,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  for  her  expose  of  a 
racketeering  undertaker. 

The  judges  did  not  deem  en¬ 
tries  in  the  newspaper  fields  of 
10,000  to  25,000  and  from  50,000 
to  100,000  circulation  worthy  of 
awards. 

■ 

Big  Edition  Honors 
Estes,  in  Hospital 

Dallas,  Tex. — Publisher  Carl 
Estes  nodded  aproval  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  104-page  Sunday  edition  of 
his  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and 
Journal  as  a  patient  in  a  Dallas 
hospital. 

Estes,  to  whom  the  March  2 
edition  was  dedicated,  went  to 
the  hospital  after  a  recent  heart 
attack.  The  Sunday  paper,  in 
seven  sections,  marked  the  start 
of  production  at  the  new  $5,000,- 
000  R.  G.  LeTourneau  plant  at 
Longview,  making  machinery 
for  mass  housing. 

Heavy  demand  for  copies  of 
the  edition  led  the  newspaper 
to  offer  to  buy  back  500  copies 
at  15  cents  a  copy,  or  a  nickel 
more  than  subscribers  paid. 

■ 

Tuttle  Sells  Papers 

Carrollton,  Ga.  —  Jewel  R. 
Dean  and  Carl  Dougherty,  for¬ 
merly  with  Cleveland  (O.) 
Ploin  Dealer,  have  bought  the 
Carroll  County  Times  and  Car- 
roll  Free  Press,  weeklies,  from 
F.  Clyde  Tuttle,  noted  crusader. 
■ 

N.  C.  Weekly  Ceases 

The  Mooresville  (N.  C. )  En¬ 
terprise,  a  weekly  published  its 
final  issue  Feb.  27,  after  nearly 
50  years  of  service. 


THANKS  FROM  NAVY 

Publisher  Charles  B.  McCabe  oi 
New  York  Mirror  studies  a  Navy 
"Certificate  of  Achievement"  pre¬ 
sented  by  Cmdr.  W.  T.  Vrooman, 
officer  in  charge  of  New  York  re¬ 
cruiting  district,  in  recognition  of 
continuous  help  during  the  war. 

Ringler  Editorial 
Takes  $500  Prize 

Paul  Ringler,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  declared  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  na¬ 
tional  competi- 
tion  for  the  best 
editorial  of  1946 
interpreting  the  j  H 

farmer  to  the  k 

city,  it  is  an-  Y 

nounced  by  the  - 

sponsor,  W  a  I  -  ^ 

lace’s  Farmer  ^  ^  ^ 

and  Iowa  Home-  M. 

‘Xard,  also 
were  made  to 
pwin  Kieck-  jn 
h  e  f  e  r  of  the 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
and  John  W.  Hillman,  editorial 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  News. 

Ringler  will  receive  a  cash 
prize  of  $500  and  the  Journal  a 
bronze  plaque.  Kieckhefer  and 
Hillman  will  receive  $250  each 
and  their  newspapers  blue  rib¬ 
bons. 

The  contest  was  limited  to 
newspapers  in  cities  of  300,000 
or  more  population. 


'More  Serious' 
Problems  Delay 
British  Inquiry 

Concern  with  more  serioui 
problems  has  kept  Phrime  Min¬ 
ister  Attlee  from  naming  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into 
the  British 
press  voted  last 
October  by  the 
House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  according 
to  Herbert  Mat¬ 
thews,  London 
c  o  r  r  e  spondent 
for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Though  reluc¬ 
tant,  Attlee  will  Matthawi 
name  the  com¬ 
mission,  Matthews  said,  but  ht 
explained  that  not  even  Herbert 
Morrison,  Lord  president  of  the 
Council  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  expects  anything 
other  than  an  airing  of  prob¬ 
lems. 

( Dispatches  from  London  thii 
week  said  the  Prime  Minister 
intends  to  appoint  the  commh- 
sion  before  Easter.) 

Matthews  said  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  his  brief  visit  in  the 
United  States  as  an  opportuni^ 
to  get  warm  and  to  eat  steak. 
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You  can  sell  Oregon’s  only 
major  market,  Portland,  with  The  Journal 
...which  now  offers  advertisers  the  largest  peace¬ 
time  drctilation  in  its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday! 
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Represented  Nationally  by  Reynolds-Fitzgeraid,  Inc. 
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CIRCULATION 


Carriers  Help  to  Solve 
City’s  Parking  Problem 


By  Dan  H.  Sellard 

EUGENE,  Ore. — Like  thousands 

of  other  small  cities,  Eugene 
is  experiencing  “growing  pains.’’ 
Its  population  has  increased 
17%  since  1940.  Its  facilities 
have  failed  to  keep  pace.  ’The 
City  Council  is  getting  greyer. 

But,  through  the  help  of  the 
city's  only  newspaper,  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Register-Guard,  the  city  is 
well  on  its  way  to  solving  its 
parking  problems. 

When  the  city  was  first  laid 
out,  the  business  district  was  a 
few  blocks  on  the  one  main 
street.  Residences  went  up  a 
block  away.  The  shopping  areas 
slowly  nosed  out  into  the  resi¬ 
dential  district,  until  the  resi¬ 
dents  fought  back,  and  confined 
business  building  to  an  area  of 
40  square  blocks;  eight  blocks 
north-south  and  five  blocks  east- 
west. 

But  the  town  and  surrounding 
areas  kept  on  growing.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  new  families  came, 
bringing  hundreds  of  additional 
automobiles,  but  no  new  park¬ 
ing  areas. 

Everybody  Pitches  In 

Ever  a  model  of  civic  enter¬ 
prise,  Eugene  sent  out  a  call  for 
help.  The  help  came  from  the 
Register-Guard,  the  Central 
Lane  County  planning  council, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Traditional  buddies,  with  the 
nodding  of  mimicipal  heads,  de¬ 
veloped  a  plan. 

The  Register-Guard  organized 
its  carriers,  48  strong.  The  plan¬ 
ning  council  rallied  the  local 
schools.  Girl  Scouts,  and  Boy 
Scouts.  Questionnaires  and  sur¬ 
vey  forms  were  printed.  ’The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  oversee  the 
project. 

The  city  wanted  to  feel  the 
public's  pulse.  What  were  the 
publics  parking  habits?  Above 
all,  was  there  a  solution  to  the 
problem  that  was  discouraging 
downtown  shopping? 

Publisher  Alton  Baker  as¬ 
signed  feature  -  writer  Roch 
Bradshaw  to  marshal  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard's  forces.  Bradshaw 
linked  forces  with  Circulation 
Manager  Arne  Strommer. 

Carriers  and  Questioimaire 

Carriers  inserted  question¬ 
naires  into  8.000  of  the  paper’s 
25,000  circulation.  One  ques¬ 
tionnaire  aplied  to  the  “regular” 
Parker,  another  to  the  “irregu¬ 
lar”  Parker.  ’The  questionnaire 
was  to  be  filled  out  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  It  asked  such  questions 
as; 

How  many  times  do  you  park 
downtown  each  week? 

On  what  days  do  you  park 
downtown? 

Where  do  you  park? 

How  long  do  you  park? 

Do  you  work  in  the  business 
district? 

How  many  cars  are  in  your 
household? 


How  many  passengers  ordi¬ 
narily  ride  in  your  car? 

Do  you  use  the  city  bus  facil¬ 
ities? 

Then  came  the  leg  work  for 
the  carriers.  The  questionnaires 
had  to  be  collected  and  returned 
to  the  oflSce.  The  carriers  came 
through  with  fiying  bicycles.  Of 
the  8,000  circulars  distributed, 
1,095  were  collected,  completely 
answered.  The  answers  were 
compiled  by  Bradshaw  and  the 
bookkeeping  department,  and 
mimeographed  into  circular 
form. 

’The  results  were  analyzed 
by  Bradshaw  and  written  into 
readable  matter. 

Then  Oil  to  the  Movies 

The  survey  was  submitted  to 
the  Chamber's  parking  commit¬ 
tee  in  conjunction  with  Howard 
Buford's  report  from  the  plan¬ 
ning  council.  Buford  had  engi¬ 
neered  a  mass  survey  of  one 
day's  parking.  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  local  school  chil¬ 
dren  sat  on  corners  and  counted 
cars;  toured  the  blocks  in  20- 
minute  rounds,  and  jotted  down 
license  -  plate  numbers  and 
parking  times. 

At  a  luncheon  for  the  joint 
chiefs-of-staff,  the  two  surveys 
were  combined  and  a  plan  for¬ 
mulated  for  presentation  to  the 
city  council.  The  council  can 
now  see  in  black  and  white 
what  the  problem  actually  is 
and  what  the  surveying  ex¬ 
perts  think  should  be  done 
about  it. 

The  Register-Guard  carriers 
were  rewarded  by  a  free  movie 
and  a  pep  talk  by  Strommer 
convince  them  they  had  done 
most  of  the  real  work  in  keeping 
Eugene  in  the  lead  of  cities  with 
a  “get-it-done”  attitude. 

Paid  Vacation  Ahead 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.— A  hundred 

Rochester  Times-Union  car¬ 
rier  boys  will  have  two  weeks 
vacation  this  summer  at  the 
YMCA  Camp  with  all  expenses 
paid.  The  boys  will  be  chosen 
on  a  point  score  basis  linked  to 
attitude,  initiative,  dependabil¬ 
ity,  financial  responsibility  and 
thoroughness  over  a  30-week 
period  ending  May  31.  Milton 
Gysel.  carrier  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  has  made  reservations  for 
the  boys  to  go  in  four  groups 
of  25  each. 

Picture  of  the  Week 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — Each  week 

an  outstanding  carrier-sales¬ 
man  for  the  Portland  Journal 
is  selected  for  a  news  story  in 
the  daily  paper.  He  is  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  reporter  and  his 
picture  is  run  in  the  Journal, 
citing  his  achievements.  This  is 
just  another  part  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal's  program  to  build  a  better 


organization  of  its  1,300  city  car¬ 
rier-salesmen. 

Guests  at  Hockey  Gome 
HARRISBURG,  Pa.— A  group  of 
115  city  and  suburban  carrier 
boys  of  the  Patriot  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  were  guests  of  the 
newspapers  at  a  hockey  game  at 
Hershey  recently.  Robert  O. 
Crawford,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  John  I.  Maley,  subur¬ 
ban  circulation  manager,  were 
in  .charge. 

Prices  Up  in  Houston 
HOUSTON,  Tex. — An  increase 
in  subscription  prices  for  all 
three  Houston  newspapers  was 
in  effect  this  week,  including  a 
five-cent  raise  in  the  two  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  The  Press,  a  six-day 
publication,  went  from  20  to  25 
cents  a  week  or  $1.10  a  month, 
the  latter  a  25-cent  boost.  The 
Chronicle  and  Post,  daily  and 
Sunday,  went  to  25  cents  week¬ 
ly  for  the  daily  only,  37  cents 
for  daily  and  Sunday,  or  $1.50 
a  month,  with  a  five-cent  in¬ 
crease  for  the  Sunday  paper  to 
15  cents. 

Helicopters  After  Storm 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.— 
Through  cooperation  of  the 
Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  copies  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  were 
delivered  by  helicopters  to 
storm-bound  residents  of  the 
rural  areas  in  Niagara  County 
during  the  recent  snowstorm. 

Under  an  arrangement 
worked  out  by  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  department,  bundles 
of  papers  were  picked  up  at 
Haeberle  field  and  delivered  to 
dealers  in  Ransomville,  Wilson, 
Olcott  and  Newfane,  and  on 
Tuscarora  Indian  reservation. 

New  ABC  Members 

NEW  members  announced  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  include:  Sentinel,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  la.;  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Reporter  News,  Abi¬ 
lene,  Texas;  Houston  Informer, 
Houston,  Tex.;  Register  Pajaron- 
ian,  Watsonville,  Calif.;  Sun, 
Watsonville,  Calif.;  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic,  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.;  Daily  Racing  Form,  New 
York;  Telegraph,  New  York. 

Pony  Express  for  Carriers 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.— ’The 
Pony  Express  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  monthly  tabloid 
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Junior's  Birthday 

Worcester — Brass  Tacks,  tk* 
newspaperboys'  newspaper  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary  with  the 
February  issue. 

The  publication  was  founded 
in  1922  by  Edward  D.  Dol. 
henty.  circulation  manager.  It 
is  edited  by  Frederick  M. 
Brandes.  assistant  promotion 
manager,  and  Leona  L  Gal- 
gani  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 


newspaper  for  carrier-salesmen 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News.  Comprising  it) 
staff  are  J.  B.  McDaniel  Jr.,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  M.D.  Thames 
News  city  circulation  manager; 
Alfred  Slavin,  Express  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  B.  D.  Teran, 
circulation  promotion,  and  G.  E. 
Hendricks,  sports  editor. 

Carrier  All-Stars 

DALLAS,  Tex. — When  basket¬ 
ball  fans  in  Dallas  cheer  the 
city-champion  Wolves  of  Cro 
zier-Technical  High  School  this 
season  they  are  watching  vir¬ 
tually  a  Dallas  News  carrier  all- 
star  aggregation.  Four  out  of 
five  of  Tech’s  starters  on  the 
court  are  News  carriers,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  10- 
man  squad  are  route  handlers. 


Always  Have  a  New  Marktt 


. . .  And  complete  news  of  antiques  ' 
the  thrivinq  antique  business  in  Dollos  is  | 
covered  in  o  regulor  deportment  of  The  i 
Dollos  Times  Herold.  I 

the  Ooffos  Timts  Harold  hot 
cylofion  of  ony  nwwspopwr  in  fht  protptrowt  1 
fwwnty-cewnty  Ooffos  ABC  Morkat. 
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TIMES  HERALD 
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Around  the  world  for  a  nickel 


The  Globe- Democrat  takes  thousands  of  St.  Louis-  tour  reaches  even  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  earth. 


ans  on  a  daily  cruise  through  the  news  of  the  world. 


Yet  the  Globe-Democrat  is  unmistakably  local.  Its 


Stop-overs  at  San  Francisco,  Tel  Aviv,  Moscow,  devotion  to  the  affairs  of  St.  Louis  in  news,  govern- 


Berlin,  Paris  ...  all  the  places  of  interest.  With  a  ment,  society,  sports,  and  civic  welfare  has  made 


staff  of  news  services,  correspondents  and  columnists  the  Globe-Democrat  the  favorite  newspaper  of  every 


second  to  none  in  the  nation,  the  Globe-Democrat  member  of  the  family. 


N.  Y.  Real  Estate  Man 
Turns  Columnist  in  Ads 

By  Betty  Feezel 


PROMPTED  by  a  feeling  that 

“there  are  so  many  interesting 
things  in  real  estate,"  Fred 
Berger,  real  estate  auctioneer  of 
70  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  turned  columnist  for  his 
firm's  institutional  newspaper 
advertisements. 

He's  enjoying  his  task,  and 
his  company  is  enjoying  a  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  ads  far  beyond 
all  expectations. 

Bring  in  Business 

"After  only  four  months,  the 
results  have  been  so  terrific  as 
to  be  almost  unbelievable,"  he 
said.  “Those  little  ads  are 
bringing  in  unsolicited  business 
and  building  good  will,  besides 
causing  a  lot  of  comment.” 

It  all  started  last  fall  when 
the  company,  for  years  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  heavy  newspaper 
space  for  its  sale  of  properties, 
etc.,  decided,  as  a  growing  firm, 
to  do  some  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  of  an  institutional  nature. 

“I  was  never  a  believer  in  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  for  the 
real  estate  business,"  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ger  admitted.  “It  might  work 
for  other  businesses,  but  I  didn't 
think  much  of  it  for  ours.  How¬ 
ever,  we  thought  we'd  give  it  a 
try,  and,  setting  k  budget  of 
$5,000  a  year,  looked  around  for 
some  w’ay  we  could  get  the  most 
from  our  money.” 

Newspapers  Favored 

The  choice  of  media  was  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  radio,  he 
said.  “We  picked  newspapers 
because,  well — they've  always 
brought  results. 

“The  way  I  feel  is  that  every¬ 
one,  not  just  the  people  in  the 
business,  should  be  interested  in 
real  estate,  for  everyone  is  af¬ 
fected  by  some  phase  of  it. 

“I  write  the  columns  myself. 
...  on  any  subject  that  seems 
timely. 

“I  hope  to  build  up  a  reader- 
ship  so  it  will  help  our  business 
and  indirectly,  all  the  trade.” 

The  first  column  appeared 
Dec.  2,  and  the  columns  have 
run  every  Monday  since.  To 
date  the  New  York  Times  is  the 
only  newspaper  used,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Berger,  the  firm 
plans  to  add  other  papers  next 
year.  (He's  had  a  nibble  from 
a  syndicate!) 

A  real  estate  page  “must.”  the 
column  called  “On  the  Block” 
is  placed  through  Deutsch  & 
Shea,  New  York,  the  agency 
which  handles  all  of  the  Berger 
firm  advertising. 

What  Readers  Con  Expect 

In  his  first  column  Mr.  Berger 
told  the  readers  what  they 
could  expect,  in  this  way: 

"When  I  was  a  kid  on  the 
block  I  had  two  ambitions — to 
be  a  good  real  estate  man  like 
.my  father  and  to  be  a  top  news- 
paper  man  like  O.  O.  McIntyre. 

“But  back  there  in  P.  S.  128 
I  used  to  get  ‘A’  in  arithmetic 
and  'C  in  spelling,  so  my  father 
said,  ‘Better  be  a  real  estate 
man  ...  all  you  have  to  know 
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is  percentages  and  how  to  sign 
your  name  to  a  contract.’ 

"Then  what  am  I  doing  sign¬ 
ing  my  name  to  a  column?  Well, 
no  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
pay  me  on  my  writing  ability, 
so  I'm  buying  my  own  space.  If 
I’ve  got  anything  to  say  I’ll  put 
it  ‘On  the  Block.’ 

“To  me  real  estate  has  always 
been  the  most  exciting  business 
in  the  world,  and  these  next  few 
years  will  probably  be  packed 
with  all  kinds  of  activity.  I’d 
like  to  bring  you  some  of  the 
drama,  color  and  big  names  be¬ 
hind  the  big  deals.  Td  like  you 
to  meet,  in  my  column,  the  men 
who  make  real  estate  history.” 

He  has  made  a  blanket  offer 
to  do  his  best  on  any  real  estate 
questions  submitted,  with  the 
promise  that  “if  I  don't  know 
the  answers.  I’ll  get  some  one 
who  does.” 

In  spite  the  policy  of  not 
using  the  column  to  solicit  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  firm,  Mr.  Berger 
said  that  “as  a  result  of  the  ads 
quite  a  bit  of  business  has  sim¬ 
ply  walked  in  the  door.” 

■ 

Kaplan  Named  Partner 
In  Ad  Linage  Service 

Joseph  Kaplan  has  been 
named  co-partner  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Linage  Service,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Joseph  Cichetti. 

Mr.  Kaplan,  in  the  advertising 
linage  field  since  1928,  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Cichetti  for 
the  last  10  years. 

The  company,  which  started 
as  a  classified  measurement 
service  in  1932,  went  into  dis¬ 
play  measurement  in  1943  and 
has  expanded  to  national  cov¬ 
erage.  It  now  measures  linage 
in  75  papers  throughout  the 
country  with  special  statewide 
services  for  the  Carolines  and 
Georgia. 

■ 

Labor  Paper  Quits 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  Raleigh 
Union  Herald,  labor  publication 
for  the  last  30  years,  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  Feb.  27, 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 


I ...  By  any  I 
I  Comparison  I 
I  its  Linotype  j 
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Heads  Cancer  Drive 

James  S.  Hauck  of  Little  Sil¬ 
ver.  N.  J..  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  director  of  publicity  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 
He  has  had  a  long  association 
with  advertising,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  N.  W. 
Ayer,  vicepresident  of  Lehn  & 
Fink  Products  Corp.  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Schenley 
Distillers  Corp. 


Ad  Field  Employs 
48,700,  USES  Reports 

Employment  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field — agencies  and  services 
— has  become  stabilized  since 
the  war  at  about  48,700  persons, 
according  to  a  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

In  its  publication  Labor  Mar¬ 
ket,  the  USES  said  employment 
in  the  field  had  dropped  about 
5%  during  the  war  from  its  pre¬ 
vious  peak  of  47,000,  reached  in 
1942. 

The  survey  showed  that  agen¬ 
cies  have  the  most  stable  force 
in  the  industry,  their  monthly 
separation  rate  varying  from  2 
to  4%. 

One-fourth  of  the  firms  re¬ 
ported  they  were  providing  on- 
the-Job  training  for  veterans 
in  every  type  of  work  from 
copywriting  through  sign  paint¬ 
ing. 


New  Group 
Formed  to  Push 
Coffee  Drive 

St.  Louis  —  A  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  handling  of 
coffee  promotion  in  the  United 
States  was  announced  here  Mar. 
4,  at  a  convention  of  coffee  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  the  U.S.  and  Latin 
America. 

The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bu¬ 
reau,  representing  the  nine  lead¬ 
ing  coffee-producing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  more  than  90%  of  the 
coffee  trade  in  the  U.S.,  will  co¬ 
ordinate  all  promotion  activities 
in  a  new  administrative  body, 
the  Coffee  Advertising  Council, 
which  replaces  the  Joint  Coffee 
Promotion  Committee. 

All  industry  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion,  education,  publicity  and 
public  relations  to  increase 
coffee  consumption  in  the  U.S., 
will  be  directed  by  the  Council, 
through  its  executive  director, 
J.  Rosenthal. 

The  council  will  consist  of 
four  representatives  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  and 
four  of  the  National  Coffee  As¬ 
sociation. 

As  its  first  act,  the  council 
elected  Andres  Uribe  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  T.  Carroll  Wilson  as 
vicechairman. 

The  coffee  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  is  financed,  on  the  basis 
of  a  per  bag  assessment. 


Heitf's  AMOTHttt  Rcasom  Wise 
News  Men  Use  Peess  Wneiess 
Uxeiusiveirf! 

Our  chief  engineer’s  duties  are 
many  and  complex,  but  his  main 
job  is  keeping  our  technical 
facilities  at  maximum  efficiency 
for  newsmen.  Phil  Zurian, 
whose  job  that  is,  has  been  with 
Prewi  for  17  years.  He’s  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  every 
tube  and  oscillator.  Yes,  Prewi’s 
engineering  is  abreast  of  the  art 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  .  .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THE  WORLD'S  ONLY  COMMUNICATIONS 
CARRIER  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS, 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  me.' 

Executive  and  Soles  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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“NO.  1  ON  OUR  ADVERTISING  LIST  FOR  22  YEARS” 

.  world’s  largest  furniture  manufacturer 


Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.,  Xtd.  began  manufacturing 
fine  furniture  in  Stratford,  Ontario  in  1920. 
In  1924  they  began  advertising,  and  the  Star 
Weekly  was  the  key  publication  on  their  list. 
Today,  22  years  later,  Kroehler  is  the  world’s 
largest  furniture  manufacturer.  During  the 
last  22  years  this  great  firm  has  advertised 
consistently,  and  every  year  the  Star  Weekly 
has  been  No.  1  on  their  list.  Throughout  war 
years,  when  supplies  were  short  the  Star 
Weekly  alone  was  used  to  keep  Kroehler — one 
of  the  best  known  names  in  furniture — before 
Canadians.  And  Kroehler  advertising  in  the 
Star  Weekly  is  increasing,  as  supplies  become 
more  plentiful. 

Reaching  more  than  900,000  homes  weekly,  the 


The  STAR  WEEK 


Star  Weekly  buying  audience  stretches  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  the  rich  urban  market, 
where  77.5%  of  Canada’s  retail  dollars  are 
spent,  675,991  of  the  1,100,337  English-speak* 
ing  families  buy,  and  buy  from,  the  Star 
Weekly. 

Because  the  Star  Weekly  blankets  this  rich 
buying  audience,  successful  advertisers  of  all 
types  of  products  and  services  throughout  the 
Dominion  point  with  pride  to  thriving  busi> 
nesses  built,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  Star 
Weekly  advertising. 
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BAD  faiiy  tales  ?” 


The  dangers . . .  and  the  benefits ...  of  fairy 
tales  to  our  young  impressionable  children 


SHOULD  fairy  tales  be  part  of  a 
child’s  education  or  not?  Are 
children  overstimulated  by  stories 
in  which  wolves  and  witches  prey 
on  people?  Do  modern  versions 
make  those  tales  less  terrifying — 
and  perhaps  less  entertaining — to 
young  minds? 

An  enlightened  discussion  of  these 
[  culturalquestions— intheNovember 

3rd  and  10th,  1946,  issues  of  The 
American  Weekly — induced  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  to  give  thought¬ 
ful  attention  to  these  articles. 

Parents  and  nonparents — recall¬ 
ing  their  own  tremors  with  Cinder¬ 
ella’s  stepmother  and  other  menaces 
—discovered  in  these  articles  how 
such  stories  could  affect  even  the 
child’s  later  life. 

Editorial  Success— 
and  the  12  Interests 

Culture  is  only  one  of  the  12  basic 
human  interests.  Upon  these  inter¬ 
ests,  so  deep-seated  in  all  of  us,  one 
'  of  the  most  successful  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  has  been  built. 

It  is  a  policy  that  appeals  to 
everyone,  regardless  of  income,  re¬ 
gardless  of  education  or  social  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  the  editorial  policy  of  The 
American  Weekly. 

The  Drama  of  Real  Life 

People  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  by  the  vital,  true  stories  in  this 
magazine.  Here  are  man’s  loves, 
heartbreaks,  fears  .  .  .  his  progress 
in  art,  literature,  science,  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor. 

This  forceful  presentation  of  com¬ 
pelling  subjects  has  had  its  effects 
on  the  culture  of  our  times.  A  series 


of  Irish  legends,  for  example,  written 
for  The  American  Weekly  by  Padraic 
Colum  and  illustrated  by  Willy 
Pogany,  won  such  acclaim  that  it 
was  incorporated  into  a  book.  To¬ 
day,  more  than  foinr  years  later, 
that  book  holds  a  special  place  in 
the  world’s  romantic  literatvure. 

Weekly  Habit  in  9,052,251  Homes 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  The 
American  Weekly  reaches  one  out  of 
every  four  American  families  every 
week.  This  magazine  is  read  by  46% 
of  the  more  than  13,700,000  families 
that  live  in  760  key  cities  of  over 
10,000  population.  In  these  commu¬ 
nities  more  than  50%  of  all  retail 
business  is  done.  The  American 
Weekly  carries  the  advertiser's  mes¬ 
sage  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than 
any  other  leading  weekly  publication. 


Cock-a-Doodle-Do 

A  well-known  maker  of  home 
.CTvjUir-  movie  films  gays  of  his  adver¬ 
tisements  in  The  American 
Weekly:  “Returns,  both  throunh  our  re¬ 
tail  outlets  and  throuah  direct  response 
from  the  maitazine.  are  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  publication.  This  is  remark¬ 
able  because  our  product  appeals  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  date  market.” 


Typical  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly 
designed  to  satisfy  the 

12  BASIC 

HUMAN  INTERESTS 


TRAGEDY:  Tragedy  of  Ellen 

McAdoo . Mar.  23,  1947 

CULTURE:  Found  — A  Reason 

for  Jeremiah's  Wrath  .  .  .  Mar.  23,  1947 

HEALTH:  Sacro-lliac  is  a  low 
Down  Joint  by  Morris 
Fishbein  . Mar.  30,  1947 

ROMANCE:  The  Forgotten 

Astor's  True  Love . Mar.  16,  1947 

SCIENCE:  Spying  on  the  Blood 

Stream  . Mar.  16,  1947 

ACHIEVEMENT:  Working 
Girls  with  Big  Ideas  — 

Polly  Lux . Mar.  16,  1947 

MYSTERY:  Conscience  is  a 

Stern  Detective . Mar.  16,  1947 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT: 

Grandma  Goes  to  College  .  Mar.  16,  1947 

HEROISM:  Joe's  No  Sissy  .  .  Mar.  16,  1947 

SECURITY:  Marriage-mender  .  Mar.  9,  1947 

RECREATION:  Teen-agers' 

Night  Club . Mar.  30,  1947 

FAITH:  The  Drama  of  Holy 

Week  by  John  Erskine  .  .  .  Mar.  30,  1947 
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N.  Y.  Guild  Aims 
To  Publicize 
Press  Distortion 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  is  preparing  a  program  to 
expose  examples  of  distortion 
and  to  educate  its  members  to 
more  accurate  handling  of  the 
news. 

At  a  general  membership  con¬ 
ference  of  the  local  March  1 
and  2,  these  general  aims  were 
Implemented  in  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  establishment  of  a 
Press  Committee  which  would 
direct  itself  to  answering  two 
primary  questions: 

“What  is  the  extent  of  our 
responsibility  in  guaranteeing 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
press? 

“To  what  extent  are  guild 
members  required  or  otherwise 
induced  to  distort  the  news 
against  the  public  interest  and 
to  what  extent  can  the  guild 
safeguard  its  members  against 
reprisals  for  refusing  to  do  so?” 

Panel  Suggestions 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  on 
distortion  sent  out  to  part  of  the 
local's  membership  were  not 
produced.  The  panel’s  report 
cited  studies  by  the  1945-46  Nie- 
man  Fellows  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  quoted  Article  I  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
stitution  “to  guarantee,  so  far 
as  it  is  able,  constant  honesty 
in  the  news,  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  and  the 
ethics  of  the  industry.” 

Aj||^g  other  panel  sugges- 
tiops  Tecommended  by  the  con¬ 
ference  for  action  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  were: 

An  organizing  program  direct¬ 
ed  chiefly  toward  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  New  York  Sun,  Times  and 
Newsweek  commercial  staffs, 
and  mopping  up  operations  in 
organized  shops,  but  also  toward 
exploring  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
pansion  into  the  magazine, 
trade  paper  and  allied  fields; 

“Corrective”  bargaining  lead¬ 
ing  toward  standardization  of 
citywide  contract  terms,  but  no 
program  of  wage  increases  as 
yet  outlined; 

A  shop  steward  system  to  re¬ 
vitalize  guild  leadership; 

An  educational  program,  first 
for  stewards  and  later  for  mem¬ 
bers,  and 

Increased  emphasis  on  politi¬ 
cal  activity. 

After  the  newsprint  shortage 
had  been  assailed  as  a  fiction  of 
large  publishers  who  were  pub¬ 
lishing  fat  papers  full  of  adver¬ 
tising  while  small  publishers 
suffered,  the  conference  was 
urged  to  take  political  action 
individually  through  letters  to 
the  Senate  Small  Business  sub¬ 
committee  to  urge  more  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  the  paper 
supply. 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Boy  insurarne 

610  Church  St.  fcvoRSfO'' 


As  a  program  for  the  Press 
Committee,  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  panel  recommended;  a 
continuing  survey  of  the  New 
York  press  to  report  on  distor- 
tortion  or  suppression  of  news 
and  features;  investigation  of 
trends  toward  monopoly  and  the 
effect  of  the  such  monopoly  on 
press  freedom  and  jobs;  sub¬ 
committees  to  investigate  and  to 
publicize  the  committee’s  find¬ 
ings;  consideration  of  such  find¬ 
ings  as  the  basis  for  a  New  York 
Guild  code  of  ethics;  safeguards 
In  contracts  or  otherwise  for 
guildsmen  adhering  to  such 
code;  creation  with  other  trade 
unions  and  liberal  groups  of  a 
council  to  sponsor  a  forum  on 
the  press,  and  sponsorship  of  a 
newspapermen’s  Institute  of 
Opinion. 

The  possibility  of  sponsoring 
legislation  requiring  newspap¬ 
ers  to  give  equal  space  to  de¬ 
nial  of  misinformation  also  was 
discussed,  but  the  meeting  di¬ 
vided  over  the  advisability  of 
the  method. 


AMG  Licenses 
U.  S.,  Foreign 
News  Agencies 

Five  American  and  foreign 
news  agencies  and  four  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  been  licensed  by  the 
American  Military  Government 
to  deal  directly  with  German 
newspapers  and  distributing 
companies. 

Those  licensed  include;  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
Hearst  Corporation  ( Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service),  Overseas 
News  Agency,  Reuters,  the  New 
York  Times  (overseas  weekly), 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(European  edition).  Times,  Inc. 
( Time,  overseas  edition,  and 
Life,  international  edition),  and 
Weekly  Publications,  Inc. 
(Newsweek,  continental  edi¬ 
tion  ) . 

Mo.st  of  these  agencies  had 
previously  been  licensed  by  the 


Treasury  Department.  The 
American  zone  is  the  only  one 
which  permits  operations  by  in¬ 
dependent  commercial  news 
agencies  and  publishing  firms. 
While  AMG  has  licensed  Reu¬ 
ters,  the  British  authorities  have 
refused  to  license  American 
wire  services. 

British  information  officials 
have  explained  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  German  newspapers 
have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
independent  news  and  services, 
but  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  in  the  British 
zone  have  stated  they  are  well 
able  to  pay  legitimate  fees  for 
news  from  American  sources. 

■ 

Teen  Page  in  N.  Y.  Sun 

Another  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  is  focussing  on  teenagers, 
the  New  York  Sun.  With  the 
Feb.  27  issue  the  Sun  installed 
the  syndicated  column  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Woodward  as  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  Feb.  28  issue 
began  a  weekly  “Youth”  page. 


Simplifying 


m 


our 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


A  great  many  people  find  annual 
financial  reports  rather  difficult  to 
understand.  When  we  examined  our 
own  report,  back  in  1941,  we  found 
some  thumping  big  mouthfuls,  such 
as  “reserves  presently  established 
for  revaluation  of  assets”  and  “un¬ 
amortized  premiums.”All  these  fancy 
phrases  added  up  to  a  fine  statement 
of  financial  soundness  . . .  almost  un¬ 
intelligible,  however,  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

So  we  decided  to  try  and  develop 
a  concise,  readable  report  that  could 


be  easily  understood  by  the  average 
policyholder  . . .  one  that  would 
show  him  clearly  what  happens  to 
the  money  he  invests  in  his  life 
insurance. 

For  several  years  we  have  been 
simplifying  the  report  into  a  narra¬ 
tive  form,  and  sending  a  copy  each 
year  to  the  million  Mutual  Life 
policyholders.  This  year’s  report  is 
being  mailed  this  month.  We  hope  it 
provides  them  with  a  readable  story 
of  the  annual  progress  made  by  their 
life  insurance  company. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


^euAtea," 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


Ltwis  W.  Douglas, 

NEW  YORK  5,  N.y. 
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One  of  the  latest,  most  successful  new 
product  introductions,  in  which  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  have  partici¬ 
pated,  is  that  of  “SING,”  the 
popular  new  Hood  Chemical  Company 
household  cleaner. 

“SING”  is  advertised  in  all  eight 
Booth  Papers  and  is  a  king-sized  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  eight  markets.  New  pack¬ 
ages,  new  and  larger  Hood  Chemical 
plants,  and  new  sales  records  have  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

Products  new  and  old  get  a  real  lift 
out  of  a  Booth  schedule.  Booth 


Papers  fit  today’s  rapidly  developing 
buyer’s  market  like  a  glove,  and  the 
diversity  and  economic  stability  of 
Booth  Markets  add  further  worth¬ 
while  advantages. 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Markets, 
call  or  write: 


The  (lohn  E.  Latz  To.,  -f  3A  IV.  ^IlchlKan 
Ave..  rhieafCo,  11 


Dan  A.  I'arroll.  IIO  East  42nd  Street, 
IVew  York  I'ity,  17 


DATA  FOR  AGENCIES 

IT'S  A  FAIR  GUESS  that  most  advertising 
agencies  would  do  handsprings  for 
sheer  joy  if  every  daily  were  to  prepare 
the  kind  of  data  book  suggested  by  L.  D. 
Farnath,  N.  W.  Ayer’s  media  director,  and 
outlined  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  very  many 
newspapers  would  be  able,  or  willing,  or 
energetic  enough  to  provide  and  keep  up- 
to-date  the  vast  amount  of  information  it 
requires. 

Many  a  small  newspaper,  for  example, 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  give  details  on 
the  type  and  character  of  its  readers,  or 
advertising  and  editorial  linage  break¬ 
downs.  Very  few,  even  among  the  largest, 
keep  a  complete  and  regular  check  on 
reader  responses. 

Some  would  find  it  difficult,  indeed,  to 
conduct  the  subjective  research  necessary 
to  answer  the  questions  on  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  policies  or  their  political  and 
social  orientation. 

“Political  policy”  is  difficult  to  define. 
Some  papers  that  labeled  themselves 
“Democratic”  were  opposed  to  the  New 
Deal.  Few  newspapers  that  carry  a  party 
affiliation  in  their  masthead  will  endorse 
blindly  everything  that  the  party  does. 
In  fact,  day  to  day  editorial  expressions 
may  reflect  opposition  to  many  party 
policies. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  sug¬ 
gest  how  ponderous  a  job  the  project  is, 
and  how  idealistic,  perhaps,  to  hope  that  a 
good  number  of  newspapers  will  under¬ 
take  it. 

Nevertheless,  it’s  an  ideal  worth  shoot¬ 
ing  for. 

For  many  years,  and  more  than  ever 
lately,  the  newspapers  have  been  seeking 
ways  to  present  their  stories  to  the  agen¬ 
cies.  The  agencies,  clamoring  for  complete 
information,  have  never  been  specific 
enough  in  their  requests. 

Mr.  Farnath’s  outline,  at  which  he  has 
worked  long  and  hard,  is  the  first  that 
wraps  up  in  one  package  the  full  back¬ 
ground  and  character  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Farnath  himself  is  too  practical  a 
man  to  hope  that  all  newspapers  can  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  data  suggested.  Granting  that 
it  is  “all-inclusive,”  he  would  be  willing 
to  settle  for  a  little  less  than  the  whole  in 
the  cases  of  newspapers  that  are  not 
equipped  to  shoot  the  works. 

Despite  the  problems  involved,  however, 
it  behooves  every  newspaper  at  least  to 
study  the  outline  closely  and  take  the 
project  seriously. 

The  publisher  himself  and  his  repre¬ 
sentative  would  find  it  well  worthwhile 
to  have  such  an  encyclopedia  about  the 
publication  at  hand  for  their  own  use. 

Moreover,  it  can  serve  as  a  mine  of  pro¬ 
motion  material  readily  available.  It  is 
not  intended  by  Mr.  Farnath  as  an  auto¬ 
matic  “selection  tool”  or  as  a  replacement 
for  other  types  of  promotion.  Rather,  it 
ought  to  provide  the  background  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulation,  advertising,  and  editorial 
stories  that  no  reference  book  could  tell 
adequately. 

We’re  pleased  that  Mr.  Farnath’s  outline 
gives  full  space  to  newspaper  information 
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But  without  thy  mind  would  I  do  nothing; 
that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it  were  of 
necessity,  but  willingly. — Philemon,  I;  14. 

outside  the  sometimes  narrow  circulation 
and  advertising  fields. 

It’s  no  secret  that  many  publishers,  and 
for  that  matter  a  lot  of  agencies,  pay 
entirely  too  little  attention  to  the  effect  a 
newspaper’s  character  has  on  its  value  as 
an  advertising  medium.  Aside  from  the 
more  obvious  fact  that  a  paper  with  a  top- 
notch  food  page  is  a  good  medium  for  food 
ads,  its  basic  editorial  practice,  its  “flavor," 
its  stature  in  the  community  are  even 
stronger  influences.  The  agencies  ought  to 
know  what  they  are. 

3  CHEERS  FOR  L-S-M-F-T 

MAYBE  IT’S  THE  SPRING  in  the  air;  or 
maybe  it’s  because  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  has  just  signed  a  new  three-year 
contract  for  Jack  Benny’s  show  .  .  . 

We’re  in  a  happy  mood  about  radio. 

The  real  reason  might  be  found  in  the 
announcement  that  Edgar  Kobak  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  has  been  named 
chairman  of  an  intra-industry  committee 
on  standards  of  program  and  advertising. 

A  year  ago.  Editor  &  Publisher  heralded 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
report  on  the  radio  industry’s  faults  as  a 
document  to  be  considered  carefully  by 
publishers  with  broadcasting  inclinations. 
We  dubbed  it  “The  Blue  Book” — a  name 
that  has  stuck — because  of  its  cover  hues, 
not  because  of  its  woes. 

Through  the  year  the  Blue  Book  has 
been  damned,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a 
soapbox  platform  by  the  radicals  who 
would  play  upon  public  ignorance.  The 
FCC  treatise  is  not  entirely  accurate,  or 
fair,  in  its  accusations,  but  it  still  stands 
as  a  pretty  sensible  criticism  of  radio’s 
failure  to  heed  the  tastes  of  minorities  and 
its  refusal  to  be  moderate  in  use  of  the 
public  domain  for  commercialism. 

Mr.  Kobak’s  committee  takes  cognizance 
of  the  Blue  Book’s  importance  in  these 
respects  and  aims  to  arouse  the  industry  to 
a  code  of  public  service.  Charles  G.  Morti¬ 
mer  of  General  Foods  Corp.  puts  it  well 
when  he  says:  “If  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  has  the  pip,  it’s  sensible  to  see 
what’s  the  matter.” 

How  easily  radio  might  reform  some  of 
its  plug-ugly  practices  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  Sunday  nights  by  Mr.  Benny,  now 
that  Mr.  Riggio,  and  not  Mr.  Hill,  rules  the 
Lucky  Strike  program.  Come  March  16, 
we  are  told,  Mr.  B.  will  have  a  special 
quartet  render  the  aria — LSMFT — Messrs. 
Crosby,  Russell,  Haymes  and  Day.  Wow! 


La  guildsman  speaks 

AN  UNSOLICITED  ARTICLE  by  Regis 
McAuley  of  the  Cleveland  News  Guild 
Unit  in  this  issue  puts  into  print  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  socalled  conservative 
newspapermen  have  expressed  fruitlessly 
in  guild  meetings  the  last  13  years. 

^  Publisher-hating,  contract  bickering 
over  demands  no  sensible  person  would 
ever  press,  and  the  embracing  of  non¬ 
editorial  department  employes — these  are 
the  factors  which  McAuley  and  many 
ithing;  others  believe  prevail  against  harmonious 
ere  of  labor  relations  in  the  newspaper  office. 

14.  So  many  spokesmen  for  correction  of 

■  these  evils  have  thrown  in  the  sponge, 
lation  driven  to  disgust  by  disgruntled  and 

scheming  reds,  that  it  is  wholesome  and 
5,  and  encouraging  now  to  find  that  guildsmen 
,  pay  like  McAuley,  a  leader  in  the  American 
feet  a  Newspaper  Guild’s  No.  1  Chapter,  keep  up 
lue  as  the  fight. 

n  the  Publishers  who  have  guild  contracts  can 
a  top-  profit  from  the  advice  that  they  should  do 
r  food  nothing  to  discourage  their  level-headed 
avor,"  employes  from  being  active  in  the  guild. 

even  The  wild  men  run  many  locals  by  virtue 
ght  to  of  the  absence  of  conservatives  and  honest 
liberals. 

McAuley’s  article  deals  with  the  edi- 
'-X  torial  department  relations;  a  previous 

story  outlined  a  noteworthy  suggestion  by 
Karl  Thiesing  of  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
"  lishers’  Association  as  to  a  labor-manage- 

e-year  ment  council  for  peace  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  unions. 

Labor-Management  is  a  popular  term 
for  designating  today’s  conception  of  “1 
lutual  want  a  raise,”  but  a  sounder  basis  of  indus- 
lamed  harmony  is  called  Employer-Employe 

rnittee  relations.  There’s  no  better  method  of 

Using.  bargaining  than  that  between  the  workers 
raided  themselves  and  the  men  they  work  for, 
iission  devoid  of  lawyers,  economists,  and  trouble- 
3  as  a  makers.  ’The  lawmakers  have  made  it  all 
too  complicated. 

itions. 

A  PROJECT  FOR  HARVARD 

PRAISEWORTHY  is  the  proposal  by  Repr. 
k  has  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  publisher  who 
I  as  a  heads  the  House  special  committee  on 

who  newsprint  supply,  that  the  Harvard  Grad- 

The  uate  School  of  Business  Administration 
ite,  or  undertake  to  define  trends  of  newspaper 
stands  advertising  and  circulation  over  the  next 
'adio’s  decade. 

»s  and  Harvard  has  already  performed  one  very 
of  the  great  service  to  the  newspapers  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Borden’s  examination  of  advertising, 
izance  It  could  now  make  a  very  worthwhile  con- 
these  tribution  to  the  whole  study  of  American 
stry  to  newsprint  needs. 

Morti-  Papermakers  of  North  America  doubt 
t  well  demands  for  their  product  will  con- 
id  the  tinue.  They  are  loathe  to  invest  more 

to  see  capital  in  an  expansion  of  mills,  because 

they  remember  the  1930s.  The  proposed 
me  of  outlay  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
emon-  newspaper  plants  and  equipment  has  given 
now  them  some  assurance  of  profitable  markets 
les  the  for  the  future.  A  projection  of  advertis- 

ch  16,  ing  and  circulation  prospects  into  the  1950s 

special  ought  to  give  them  just  the  data  they 
Messrs.  need  while  contemplating  expansion  or 
Wow!  retraction  1  the  newsprint  industry. 
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manager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  to  succeed  Harlan  H. 
Hilliker,  resigned  to  accept  a 
circulation  managership  in  the 
Southwest. 

Frederick  B.  Wilmar  has  been 
named  to  the  San  Francisco  staif 
of  the  National  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Mr.  Wilmar  re- 
signea  after  fourteen  years  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  where  for  more  than  eight 
years  he  occupied  the  position 
of  space  buyer  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  offices  of  the  agency. 

Robert  B.  Pearsall,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  appointed  west¬ 
ern  manager  for  the  Newhouse 
newspapers,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Harland  Henry,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tur¬ 
lock  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
been  named  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Times,  and  W.  B.  Wright, 
former  general  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has 
been  named  promotion  director 
of  the  Arizona  Times. 

David  H.  Hed- 
LEY,  for  three 
and  a  half  years 
charge 

advertising  pro- 
motion  for  the 
Philadel  phia 
Record,  has 
been  named 
promotion  man- 
ager  of  Cosmo- 
maga- 

Jack  H  o  l- 

BROOK  has  been  Hedley 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  McAlester 
-  ,  ,  .  .xir  (Okla.)  News-Capital,  succeed- 

the  war  and  later  was  with  ing  Sherman  M.  Goss  who  has 
UNRRA  ip  China.  been  named  director  of  public- 

Robert  a.  Lewis,  for  12  years  ity  and  statistics, 
with  the  circulation  staff  of  the  Albert  Russomano  of  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ad- 
named  circulation  manager  of  vertising  sales  staff  will  leave 
the  Hagerstown  (Md. )  Daily  for  Paris  in  April  for  a  month 
Mail  and  Morning  Herald.  He  as  guest  of  Herald  Tribune’s 
succeeds  Harry  C.  Gordon  who  European  Edition.  He  won  the 
resigned  to  join  his  father  in  fj-jp  as  the  staff  man  in  the 
the  mercantile  business.  United  States  who  brought  in 

J.  H.  McCourtney  has  been  the  greatest  amount  of  business 
named  circulation  promotion  (Continued  on  page  40) 


James  R.  Doran,  editor,  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  has 
been  named  publicity  director 
for  the  54-county  upstate  area 
in  the  American  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety’s  1947  fund  drive. 

Paul  Gard¬ 
ner,  publisher  IF 
of  Lovelock  IUIIHbS' 

dent  of  the  Ne- 
vada  Press  As- 
sociation  at  the  j 
;,  editor  recent  conven- 
publisher  tion  in  Reno. 

Argen-  Arthur  Ryan, 
tine  newspaper,  general  mana- 
Noticias  Grafi-  ger  of  the  Holy- 
cos  and  Cor-  oke  (Mass.) 
doba,  is  visiting  Transcript  -  Tel- 
the  United  egram,  has  been  elected  presi- 
States.  dent  of  the  Holyoke  branch  of 

Frank  Lill  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
and  Harry  G.  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Wiles,  owners  Animals. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


PHIL  BUCHHEIT,  president, 
Spartanburg.  S.  C.,  Herald- 
Journal  Company,  and  Carmage 
Walls,  president  of  General 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  recently  were 
initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  newspaper  frater¬ 
nity,  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

_  Jose  W. 

Agusti, 

the 


Gardner 


Decherd  Dealey 

assistant  secretary  -  treasurer. 

Both  appointees  are  grandsons 
of  the  late  G.  B.  Dealey,  former 
board  chairman  of  the  News. 

State  Senator  Gordon  Gray, 
publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
and  Mrs.  Gray  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son.  Mar.  1. 

Orlando  Blackburn,  editor  of 
the  Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun  has 
resigned  and  announced  plans 
to  start  a  weekly  at  La  Marque, 

Tex. 

Ralph  D.  Henderson,  business 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 

Citizen,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Central  Hospi¬ 
tal  Service  Blue  Cross  Plan. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  business  mana¬ 
ger  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind. )  World 
Telephone,  has  resigned  to  go 
into  business.  Walter  Bradfute, 
who  has  been  connected  with 
the  business  department  of  the 
paper  since  the  war,  has  been 
named  business  manager. 
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Hirabrain . .  .  but  iuiiii)!  Hysicria 

—the  all-star  steiio — drives  the  boss  to  bicarbonate, 
keeps  the  hired  help  howling,  appears  everyday  in 
Jo  Fischer’s  panel,  "From  Nine  to  Five” 
r  . . .  makes  conversation  and  customers  . . . 

fast!  Write  or  wire  for  proofs  .  . ,  today! 


CHICAGO 


indicate 


Harry  Baker,  Mffi 
400  W.  MaditMtn,  (>hicaffO.  Ill, 


more  than  a  corn! 
strip  ...  I 

m\i  \ 

an’  i 

SIATS  ; 
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magazine  Action  .  . ' 


story  value 
plus  art 

hy  I 
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Rae  Van  Buren 

For  latest  sample  proof 
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for  the  overseas  edition  during 
the  past  year. 

Lorena  Jones  and  Louise  Mil¬ 
ler  have  been  named  to  super¬ 
visory  positions  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the 
Denver  Post,  acording  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Charles  F. 


Jones  Miller 


Malone,  classified  manager.  Mrs. 
Jones  has  been  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  14  years  and  Miss 
Miller,  for  seven. 

L.  J.  Reinstaedtier,  has  re¬ 
ared  at  the  age  of  80  after  17 
i^ears  as  a  salesman  of  classified 
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advertising  for  the  St  Louis 
Post  Dispatch. 

Wn.LiAM  Schwartz  has  joined 
the  auditing  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

W.  G.  Cothran,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Her  aid- Journal,  has 
joined  the  newspapers'  display 
advertising  staff. 

William  P.  Etchison,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Columbia  ( S.  C. ) 
State  and  Record,  has  been 
awarded  a  life  membership  in 
the  Carolinas  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Association. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Nolan  E.  Isom  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va. )  Sunday  and 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Isom  joined  the 
papers  in  February,  1946,  a 
month  after  they  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

Jerry  Luboviski,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  city  editor.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  city  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Journal,  and  had 
also  been  connected  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  the 
City  News  Service  of  Los  An¬ 
gles.  Two  new  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itors  have  been  appointed: 
Charles  Chappell,  formerly 
with  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian;  and  Rod  Voight, 
formerly  with  City  News  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Los  Angeles.  Les  Wagner, 
who  had  been  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  India  and 
was  previously  with  the  Daily 
News,  is  back  on  rewrite  and 
general  assignment.  Frank  Eng, 
lately  with  Variety,  has  been 
named  to  the  drama  staff. 

William  Holttmauser,  for- 
merl.v  with  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
newspapers,  is  now  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  copy  desk. 

Henry  Wal¬ 
lace,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ha¬ 
vana  Post  and 
Cuban  corres- 
pondent  for 
Time  &  Life, 
has  been  made 
a  member  of 
the  Associacion 
de  Reporteros 
de  Cuba,  island¬ 
wide  newspap¬ 
er  club.  Wal¬ 
lace,  son  of 
Tom  Wallace, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
formerly  worked  as  reporter, 
photographer  and  deskman  for 
the  Lexington  (Ky. )  Leader, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the 
Puerto  Rico  World-Journal,  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelli¬ 
gence  Service  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Kingsley  R.  Fall  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle.  He  has  been  on  the  pap¬ 
er's  staff  since  1932  when  he 
joined  the  reportorial  staff.  He 
continues  as  dramatic  critic. 

Joe  Meeks,  ex-news  editor  of 
the  Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun  is 
now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


Wallace 


Stewart  Atkins,  for  the  past 
15  years  with  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette,  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  sales  department  of 
Kilroy,  Hague  &  Atkins,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
with  which  he  was  previously 
associated  as  part  owner.  He  is 
a  son  of  James  W.  Atkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette,  and  one  of 
five  Atkinses  on  the  newspaper. 
Succeeding  him  as  city  editor  is 
David  E.  (Gillespie,  who  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  post  of  sports 
editor. 

Alvin  L.  Krieg,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Times- 
Herald,  and  later  Cleveland  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  International 
News  Service,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders’  Association. 

Virginia  Campbell  is  writing 
a  column  for  the  Burlington 
(Vt. )  Daily  News  on  her  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  novice  pilot. 

William  Gill,  Len  Weeks, 
Wilbur  Bryan  and  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  have  Joined  the  editor¬ 
ial  department  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C. )  Sun. 

Earl  Smith,  provincial  editor, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  has 
been  named  city  editor. 

Harry  P.  Snyder,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  Mrs.  Snyder  recently 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Clark  Porteous,  reporter  for 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and 
Mrs.  Porteous  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son.  Por¬ 
teous  is  now  at  Harvard  on  a 
Nieman  fellowship. 

Tom  Meanley,  photographer- 
reporter  for  the  Memphis 
( 'Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar,  and 
Mrs  Meanley  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

J.  L.  Marker  has  been  named 
editorial  bureau  manager  of  the 
newly-established  Idaho  Falls, 
Ida.,  bureau  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News. 

George  McNab,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Portland 
Ore.,  was  elected  president  of 


Wins  N.  J.  Award 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — ^Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Koin  of  Trenton,  senior 
in  the  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Journalism,  is  this 
year's  winner  of  the  $100  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Award  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association, 
which  will  be  presented  ot  the 
association's  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  on  March  17. 
The  award  is  in  honor  of  the 
late  Guion  P.  Wilson.  Long 
Branch  editor. 


the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
in  Portland. 

Gorge  Lochbaum,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  El  Dorado 
(Ark  )  News,  has  joined  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  Little  Rock 
( Ark. )  Democrat. 

Tom  Schlesinger,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Dee  Rainwater,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  has  been  named  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Textile  Trib¬ 
une,  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Spartanburg.  Mrs. 
Zula  Bradford,  former  Spartan¬ 
burg  Journal  society  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miss  Rainwater.  Miss 
Dorothy  Huntsinger  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  news  staff  has  been 
named  Journal  society  editor. 

T.  A.  Smith,  editor,  Spartan¬ 
burg  ( S.  C. )  Journal,  has  been 
elected  to  charter  membership 
in  the  recently  organized  Civi- 
tan  Club  of  Spartanburg. 

Herman  Lowe,  scheduled  for 
transfer  back  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
Washington  Bureau,  has  re¬ 
mained  to  head  Variety’s  staff  in 
the  nation’s  capital. 

Bill  Dooley,  sports  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  when  it 
closed,  is  now  heading  up  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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4  From  Boren 
Committee 
In  New  Group 

Washington — The  new  House 
Committee  to  investigate  news¬ 
print  supply  and  distribution  is 
made  up  of  four  men  who 
served  on  the  Boren  Committee 
of  the  last  session,  and  two  of 
the  three  other  members  have 
experienced  the  problem  of 
paper  shortage  as  publishers. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Republican,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the 
Boren  Committee  and  was  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  resolution  which  set 
up  the  new  group.  Rep.  C.  A. 
Wolverton  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Reps.  Charles  W.  Vursell  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Paul  W.  Shafer  of 
Michigan,  are  the  other  Repub 
licans.  Shafer  has  been  owner 
and  publisner  of  the  Salem 
(III.)  Republican  since  1916. 
Wolverton  was  on  the  news¬ 
print  committee  last  year. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  Reps. 
jLindley  Beckworth  whose  Tex¬ 
as  district  includes  Lufkin,  site 
of  a  newsprint  production  mill, 
tind  Richard  F.  Harless  of  Ari- 
eona,  are  committee  holdovers, 
and  Rep.  Robert  F.  Sikes  is  a 
new  member.  Sikes  was  long 
time  publisher  of  the  Okaloosa 
(Fla.)  News  Journal. 


PERSONALS 

'  continued  from  page  40 

publicity  staff  of  the  Phillies 
National  League  baseball  team. 

Charles  J.  Keys,  in  executive 
offices  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  when  it  suspended,  has 
ioined  the  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer's  radio  station 
WFIL  as  executive  secretary  to 
Roger  W.  Clipp,  the  station's 
general  manager. 

Joseph  McLaughlin,  former 
political  writer  for  the  Philadel- 
ohia  Record,  has  affiliated  with 
the  LaBrun-Hanson  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm  in 
Philadelphia. 

Bernard  Bergman,  who  was 
an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
teaching  journalism  on  the 
‘Career  Forum”  conducted  by 
:he  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  new¬ 
ly  acquired  radio  station  WCAU. 

Bow  Bowie,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  and  Evening 
Ledger  artist,  is  now  doing 
5portswriting  and  cartoons  for 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Howard  Browning,  former 
Philadelphia  Record  reporter 
las  opened  his  own  offices  for 
-esearch  and  public  relations  at 
1700  Walnut  Street,  in  that  city. 

Herbert  A.  Thomas,  political 
writer  for  the  Lawrence  ( Mass. ) 
Sagle-Tribune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Eagle-Tribune  Asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Associates  comprise 
executives  and  employes  who 
lave  completed  fifteen  or  more 
/ears  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Adelaide  Erwin,  former  so¬ 
ciety,  woman’s  page  and  features 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Journal, 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  as  society 
editor,  succeeding  Jane  Fales,* 
who  retired  several  months  ago. 
Elizabeth  DeSylva,  acting  edi¬ 
tor,  continues  as  assistant. 

Benjamin  C.  Bowker,  chief 
foreign  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  been  named 
special  assistant 
to  the  president 
of  Willys-Over- 
land  Motors. 

Russ  Melvin, 

26-year  old 
newspaperman 
from  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.,  will 
handle  public 
relations  for  the 
Southeastern 
League  Baseball 
Club.  Melvin 
resigned  from  Bowker 
the  Columbus 
( Ga. »  Enquirer  staff  to  assume 
his  new  duties. 

Bill  Henry,  Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist,  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  by  Occidental  College. 
Los  Angeles,  his  alma  mater, 
during  special  “Bill  Henry  Day” 
exercises  at  the  college  March  5. 

Leonard  Wibberly,  formerly 
New  York  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  formerly  worked 
with  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

Howard  Kessler,  formerly  of 
the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt 
Times,  is  now  on  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Herbert  V.  Alward,  formerly 
of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  is  a  graduate  assistant 
in  University  of  Oregon  jour 
nalism  school. 

Rex  Tussic,  formerly  with  the 
State  Department  in  radio  work, 
is  now  with  the  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Journal. 

Jay  F.  (Brick)  Fleming,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
been  appointed  co-chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Jackson  County  Conservation 
league. 

Gordon  Jost,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Day 
ton  Journal. 

Francis  J.  Mahaney,  financial 
editor  for  past  four  years  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Item  and  former  staff  member 
of  Boston  Transcript,  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  Doremus 
&  Company  of  New  York  and 
Boston. 

Dean  Sims,  formerly  a  col¬ 
umnist  and  reporter  on  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  associated  press 
bureau  as  an  editor. 

Larry  Coy,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Light  as 
makeup  editor.  Molly  Heilman 
Anstiss,  long-time  Light  re¬ 
porter.  has  moved  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Ann  Diver,  former  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  society  editor,  has 
joined  the  Light  society  staff. 
Jean  Osborn,  former  Express- 
News  photographer,  is  now  with 
the  Light. 

James  Free  of  the  Bascom  N. 
Timmons  News  Bureau  has  been 


appointed  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Jerry  Harrington,  former 
Waterbury,  Conn,  newspaper¬ 
man  who,  after  directing  public¬ 
ity  for  the  British  War  Relief  at 
its  New  York  headquarters  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  took  over  the  man¬ 
aging  editor's  position  on  the 
Keene  (N.  H. )  Sentinel,  is  now 
assistant  wire  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  Har¬ 
rington  was  succeeded  at  Keene 
by  Ralph  W.  Newell,  a  veteran 
member  of  the  news  staff. 

Roy  a.  Sullivan,  former  wire 
editor  for  the  Keene  (N.  H. ) 
Sentinel  recently  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Bennington  ( Vt. )  Banner. 

Edmund  T.  King,  political 
writer  for  the  Manchester  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union  and 
the  Manchester  Evening  Leader 
assigned  to  the  state  capitol  in 
Concord,  has  left  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  appropriations  committee  in 
Washington.  D.  Frank  O’Neil, 
member  of  the  Morning  Union 
city  staff  for  more  than  10  years, 
became  head  of  the  Concord  bu¬ 
reau  and  chief  political  writer 
for  the  papers  to  replace  King. 
Working  with  him  will  be  John 
PiLLSBURY,  Evening  Leader  city 
staff  man,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  legislature. 

Siinto  Wessman,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  and  Her¬ 
ald  reporter,  tells  of  the  isolated 
war  along  France's  Atlantic 
coast,  500  miles  behind  the  main 
German  front  in  his  book  “66th 
Division”  recently  published  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  Publishing 
Co..  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sam  Wilderman,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  the  past  20  years  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  member  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian’s  copy  desk  staff, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal.  Also 
new  on  the  rim  is  George  Diel. 
former  city  editor  and  one-time 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Boise 
( Ida. )  Evening  Statesman. 

Bernard  Beckwith,  veteran 
police  reporter  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
until  recently,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Post. 
He  will  return  to  the  police  run. 
Beckwith  resigned  from  the 
News,  to  go  to  Chicago,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Denver  recently.  An¬ 
other  new  Post  staffer  is  George 
McWilliams,  International  News 
Service  war  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific  theater  in  1944  and 
1945.  and  on  the  INS  staff  in 
Denver  before  the  war.  Mc¬ 
Williams  recently  has  been  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion’s  regional  office  in  Denver. 
Robert  Murray,  also  from  the 
W.  A.  A.  publicity  staff,  has 
joined  the  Post,  to  handle  the 
business  run,  a  new  beat.  Paul 
Deutschmann,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  has  joined  the  Post 
staff  as  reporter,  while  a  new¬ 
comer  on  the  copy  desk  is  James 
Ashe,  formerly  of  Scottsbluff, 
Neb.,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Boston  Transcript. 

Jack  Frank,  formerly  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  Lee 
Olson,  are  other  newscomers  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Post. 


HELSINKI  BOUND 

Alice  Myers,  left,  and  Jessie 
Arndt  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  will  cover  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  of  Finnish 
women's  suffrage  during  a  five- 
weeks  tour  of  Europe. 


Madeleine  (  Mike  )  Levason 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Herald  as  a  news  reporter. 

Larry  Andrews  has  resigned 
as  columnist  for  the  Phoenix 
( Ariz. )  Gazette  to  do  free  lance 
writing  and  to  handle  a  program 
on  a  Phoenix  radio  station. 

Moss  W.  Armistead  III,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va. )  Times  while  serving  as 
executive  secretary  to  Governor 
William  M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia, 
took  the  oath  of  office  March  1 
as  secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  He  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Governor. 

Edgar  Stillman,  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle 

Jack  McKallagat,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une,  where  he  will  serve  in  spe 
cial  executive  assignments. 

Robert  Maltby,  member  of 
the  Dayton  (O. )  Herald  copy 
desk,  and  Mrs.  Maltby  have  an 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Wedding  Bells 

LOUISE  WILBUR,  editorial  de 

partment  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  and  Lytton  W. 
Boyle  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Feb. 
28.  Also  Sam  H.  Ruhl,  Jr., 
country  district  manager  for  the 
circulation  department,  and  Nel 
LIE  Virginia  Currier,  in  Grants 
Pass,  Feb.  14. 

Dan  Hafner,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  sports  staff,  and  Dionne 
Galigher,  copy  girl,  secretly, 
last  fall. 

Ray  Parker,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter,  and  Elsie 
(Sromborg,  of  the  Examiner  li¬ 
brary  staff,  in  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
cently. 

Robert  Annala  and  Esnira 
Fredericks,  both  of  the  cafeteria 
staff  of  thfe  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  recently. 
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GOOD  NEWSPAPERING 


GREVE  knows  from  on-the*ground  experience  that  adver¬ 
tising  results  come  from  a  newspaper  which  enjoys  lively 
reader-interest.  Intelligent  presentation  of  ALL  the  news, 
forthright  editorial  policies  and  sound  community  leader¬ 
ship  have  made  The  Oregonian  one  of  America’s  influ¬ 
ential  newspapers.  In  such  a  medium  advertising  gets 
results,  produces  sales.  Good  neuspapering  has  earned 
The  Oregonian  its  position  at  the  top  of  the  advertising 
must  list  in  the  big,  growing  Oregon  Market. 

*  Practically  ilonhlrti — without  Kiromirk*  nr  artificial  atimiilanta ! 


alone  has  caused 
The  Oregonian’s  remarkable  15-year  circulation  growth*. 
Good  newspapering  also  has  made  The  Oregonian  a 
powerful,  sales-producing  advertising  medium  . .  one  which 
has  helped  to  build  solid  business  for  many  advertisers. 
For  example,  CARL  GREVE,  a  leading  Portland  jeweler, 
has  recently  climaxed  his  23-year  success  story  by  building 
one  of  America’s  finest  jewelry  stores.  GREVE  is  frank 
to  say  that  The  Oregonian  —  as  his  basic  advertising 
medium  —  has  played  a  major  part  in  his  success. 


mm 


In  the  srowiic  Orcfoi  Market,  Portlaad’s  inflieatial  aewspaper  is 

IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
IN  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
■  ■  Im  ^0  I  IN  CIRCULATION  GROWTH 


Oregonian 

nODTI  AMR  A  r  a  A  M 
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By  Boflcoe  EUard,  Associate  Dean 

School  oi  loumalism,  Columbia  UniversitT.  N.  Y. 


Medills,  McCormicks 
And  Pattersons 

AN  AMERICAN  DYNASTY  by  John 
Tebbcl.  Garden  City:  Doubleday  and 
Co.  J63  pp.  $3. 

JOSEPH  MEDILL  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Tebbel  reports, 
were  forthright  with  one  an¬ 
other.  "Take  your - feet 

nfif  my  desk,  Abe,”  Medill  once 
ordered.  But  Lincoln  had  walked 
into  the  office  to  take  out  a  sub¬ 
scription  in  1855  and  told  Medill, 
T  didn’t  like  the  paper  before 
you  boys  took  hold  of  it.  It  was 
too  much  of  a  Know-Nothing 
sheet.” 

And  as  Medill  plunged  into 
national  politics  he  displayed  re¬ 
markable  political  foresight  by 
passing  over  such  Republican 
hopefuls  as  Senator  Trumbull, 
John  C.  Fremont  and  Justice 
John  McLean.  ‘The  one  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  cause  and  who  can 
concentrate  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  is  the  man,”  Medill 
wrote.  He  would  have  liked  to 
vote  for  his  friend,  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  But  be  knew  that  neither 
Chase  nor  any  of  the  others 
stood  a  chance  to  win.  The  man 
who  could  win,  he  concluded, 
was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Nomination  Plan  Laid 
By  the  end  of  1859,  Medill,  his 
Tribune  partners,  and  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  bad  formulated  their 
strategy  for  electing  Lincoln. 
Medill  went  to  Washington 
where  he  planned  to  write  dis¬ 
patches  which  would  launch 
Lincoln  as  a  candidate.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1859,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  voted  to 
hold  the  convention  in  Chicago 
on  June  13.  Had  the  convention 
been  held  anywhere  else,  many 
historians  agree,  Lincoln  might 
not  have  been  nominated. 

The  Tribune  on  Feb.  16,  1860, 

Eublished  an  editorial  urging 
incoln’s  nomination.  The  edi¬ 
torial  has  been  widely  quoted 
in  political  histories.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Medill  dispatch  from 
Washington  designed  to  clinch 
the  argument. 

Then  the  pre-convention  wire¬ 
pulling  began.  The  date  bad 
been  moved  up  to  May  16  and 
Chicago  prepared  for  the  his¬ 
toric  moment  by  tearing  down 
a  hotel  at  Lake  and  Market 
streets  and  putting  up  a  conven¬ 
tion  building  called  the  Wig¬ 
wam.  It  had  a  seating  capacity 
of  ten  thousand. 

Traditional  promises  and 
agreements  were  made  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  headquarters  in  the  Tre- 
mont  House,  five  blocks  from 
the  Wigwam.  At  one  point  Judge 
David  Davis  announced  that  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  would 
go  for  Lincoln.  “We  promised 
to  put  Simon  Cameron  in  the 
Cabinet,”  it  was  explained. 
‘‘What  have  you  agreed  to  give 
Cameron?”  Medill  wanted  to 
know. 
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‘"rhe  Treasury  Department.” 

"Good  Heavens!  Give  Cam¬ 
eron  the  Treasury  Department? 
What  will  be  left?” 

Apparently  something  re¬ 
mained.  for  with  the  convention 
vote  at  231V&  of  the  465  votes 
for  Lincoln,  Carter  of  Ohio  was 
told  that  Chase  could  write  his 
own  ticket  for  appointment  if 
Ohio  went  for  Lincoln.  Later 
Honest  Abe,  who  intended  to 
live  up  to  the  promises  made 
in  his  behalf,  asked  his  friends. 
Well,  gentlemen,  where  do  I 
come  in?  You  seem  to  have 
given  everything  away.” 

As  soon  as  Lincoln  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  writes  Mr.  Tebbel,  “the 
Tribune  distributed  biographical 
sketches,  pamphlets,  speeches, 
Lincoln's  letters,  reports  on  the 
Lincoln  -  Douglas  debates  and 
similar  material  over  the  entire 
northwest.  All  the  resources  of 
the  paper  were  enlisted  for  the 
campaign.” 

'The  Great  Victory' 

On  Nov.  7,  1860,  the  Tribune 
reported  “The  Great  Victory.” 
A  torchlight  parade  and  military 
maneuvers  were  conducted  in 
front  of  the  Tribune’s  Clark 
street  office. 

In  “An  American  Dynasty,” 
Mr.  Tebbel  has  written  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  readable  book.  For 
newspaper  men  and  women, 
who  pretty  well  know  the  story 
of  the  McCormicks,  Medills  and 
Pattersons  and  their  Chicago, 
Washington  and  New  York 
newspapers,  there  is  little,  if 
anything,  that  is  new.  But  un¬ 
like  the  reporter  who  told  the 
city  editor,  “There’s  no  use 
writing  about  that  fire — every¬ 
body  in  town  was  there,”  Mr. 
Tebbel  has  gathered  about  every¬ 
thing  one  could  as  an  outsider 
and  he  has  written  about  it 
fascinatingly. 

On  a  Cynical  Note 

There  is  a  too-marked  critical 
and  gossipy  note  in  the  book,  it 
seems  to  me;  a  bit  too  much  of 
the  gleeful  expose.  Hero-wor¬ 
ship  is  certainly  cloying,  but 
there  has  been  so  much  of  the 
tar-stick  in  biography  of  late 
that  I  am  beginning  to  prefer 
biography  by  an  author  who 
likes  his  subject.  Stuart  Sher¬ 
man  wrote  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  book  review  supplement 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
that  life,  like  a  woman,  will 
gossip  and  give  you  repartee 
when  you  are  cynical  toward 
her.  but  she  will  not  tell  you  her 
secrets. 

Yet  Mr.  Tebbel  writes  with 
praise  here  and  there.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  of  comic  strips  is  both 
informative  and  entertaining. 
His  account  of  the  Tribune's 
brilliant  handling  of  names  and 
pictures  in  reporting  the  Iro¬ 
quois  disaster,  and  his  dramatic 
story  of  the  Tribune's  fight  to 
get  its  issue  on  the  street  with 
the  Chicago  fire  raging  about 
her  arc  excellent  reading  about 
significant  newspaper  procedure. 


A  Journalist's  Book 
To  Keep  and  Re-read 

C.  P.  SCOTT,  1846-1932,  The  Making 

of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  London: 

Frederick  Muller,  Ltd.  252  pp.  12/6. 
HERE  in  a  centenary  volume 

are  thoughtful,  factual  trib¬ 
utes — analyses,  rather — of  one 
of  the  greatest  figures  of  mod¬ 
ern  English  journalism.  He  was 
C.  P.  Scott  of  that  distinguished 
independent  journal,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian.  Chapters  are 
written  by  former  colleagues. 
The  list  includes  C.  E.  Montague, 
J.  L.  Hammond,  L.  T.  Hobhouse 
and  W.  P.  Crozier. 

The  book  includes  also  sev¬ 
eral  essays  on  the  Manchester 
Guardians  which  are  valuable 
articles  on  newspaper  work. 
Several  editorials  from  Mr. 
Scott’s  pen,  reprinted  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  illuminate  the  peacemak¬ 
ing  of  1919  and  bear  significant¬ 
ly  on  similar  problems  today. 

“Character,”  wrote  Mr.  Scott 
in  a  leader  in  1921,  “is  a  subtle 
affair,  and  has  many  shades  and 
sides  to  it.  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  much  talked  about,  but 
rather  to  be  felt.  It  is  the  slow 
deposit  of  past  actions  and 
ideals.  It  is  for  each  man  his 
most  precious  possessions,  and 
so  it  is  for  that  latest  growth  of 
time,  the  newspaper. 

“Fundamentally  it  implies 
honesty,  cleanness,  courage,  fair¬ 
ness,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
reader  and  the  community.  A 
newspaper  is  of  necessity  some¬ 
thing  of  a  monopoly,  and  its 
first  duty  is  to  shun  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  a  monopoly.  Its  primary 
office  is  the  gathering  of  news. 


At  the  peril  of  its  soul,  it  muit 
see  that  the  supply  is  not  taint¬ 
ed.  Neither  in  what  it  gives 
nor  in  what  it  does  not  give,  nor 
in  the  mode  of  presentation 
must  the  unclouded  face  of ' 
truth  suffer  wrong.  Comment  ii 
free,  but  facts  are  sacred.” 

This  was  not  an  empty  utter¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Scott,  the  elder, 
set  the  tradition  of  taking  no 
profits  from  the  paper.  And  he 
had  molded  his  sons  well.  When 
John  Scott  moved  into  his 
father’s  place,  he  knew  that 
some  day  a  proprietor  might 
come  along  who  by  stress  of 
circumstance  or  wish  would  not 
follow  the  Scott  family’s  self- 
denying  ordinances  where  prof¬ 
its  were  concerned. 

So  Mr.  Scott,  the  younger, 
made  it  legally  certain  that 
neither  he  nor  his  successors 
could  receive  any  dividends 
from  the  papers.  He  renounced 
his  personal  ownership  in  favor 
of  a  trust,  “The  signature  that 
set  the  final  seal  on  this  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,”  writes  Sir  William  Haley 
in  the  Foreword,  “was  placed  as 
unemotionally  and  undramatic- 
ally  as  that  on  many  a  hum¬ 
drum  cheque.” 

This  is  a  journalist’s  book  to 
keep  and  re-read. 

■ 

Weekly  Plays  Pictures 

Flushing,  N.  Y. — Fay  Steeger 
Newspapers  announced  this 
week,  through  Leroy  Millard, 
editorial  director,  that  it  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  Flushing  (L.  I.) 
Sunday  Times,  which  will  give 
heavy  play  to  pictures. 
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FOU  N  D  E  D  I  N  1894 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by; 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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Growth  beyond  expectations . . . 
relied  heavily  on  the  ITEM  ” 


Vlistory 


Oepar 


Bernard  Pincus,  President 
Charles  A.  Kaufman  Co.,  Ltd. 


Store 


Neighborhood  trade 


jumped  to 
city-wide  volume 


so  •  •  • 


Kaufmaii^s  jumped  their 
linage  in  the  ITEM  from 
73,000  lines  in  1945 


176,000  lines  in  1946 


Jf®*"  Orleans  Item 

^®'^  Orleans.  La^ 

Oentlemen : 

Kaufman's  was  tou 

"anageaent  lo  o^ar  by  „„ 

aalghborhood  T®*’*  ^^oa  t 

dapartaent  i?*”  a  better 
»be  entire  city.  ‘  “‘“re.  servl^ 

be^vny  on  xtea 

S.:s; 

deve3««i^  larger  role  ^  ® 
oeveiopment.  v/s  ®ur 

remitting  effort s^tJ® 

"‘arastlng.  ..11-3^1^®?*  «  »ore 
'•jrxea  paper. 

_ ^°»''«aUy  your., 

—  ‘’arnar.Ptn.-Z-^^-v^ 


Your  New 
Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 


NEW  ORLEANS 

mM 

Ralph  Nicholson,  President  and  Publisher 

READER  ACCEPTANCE;  Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  Louisiana 
(92%  concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market — growing  steadily) 
ADVERTISING  ACCEPTANCE:  Neariy  12,000,000  lines  carried  in  1946 


^SAWYER  ■  FERGUSON -WALKER  CO.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Lensmen  Make  More 
Money  Than  People 

By  William  Reed 


THIS  photography  business  is 

all  right.  While  few  camera¬ 
men  retire  with  a  million  dollars 
before  the  age  of  30,  most  of 
them  can  earn  a  bag  of  pennies 
when  the  rest  of  the  population 
is  hitting  the  breadlines.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  good  lensman  who 
worried  about  inflation. 

I  once  knew  an  Army  photog¬ 
rapher  (a  private  first  class) 
who  netted  more  take-home  pay 
than  the  colonel  who  com¬ 
manded  his  post.  This  lensman, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  public 
relations  ofiScer,  had  set  up  a 
studio,  crammed  with  Army 
equipment,  at  a  large  Eastern 
induction  center.  He  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  inductees  for  a  dollar  a 
piece  and  pocketed  the  profit 
($1.00). 

Since  hundreds  of  men  were 
processed  there  daily,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  pfc.  had  four 
civilians  working  in  his  dark¬ 
room  and  another  GI  photog¬ 
rapher  snapping  the  shutter  on 
weekends.  (The  pfc.  spent  his 
weekends  at  the  Waldorf.)  If 
he  hadn't  bought  that  1941 
model  Cadillac,  it  may  have 
lasted  for  the  duration,  but  the 
post  commander  boasted  only  a 
1940  Cadillac,  and  the  car 
parked  in  front  of  the  darkroom 
naturally  aroused  his  envy  and 
attention. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  pfc. 
was  in  the  hold  of  a  troopship 
bound  for  an  exceedingly  hot 
and  inconsequential  Pacific  isl¬ 
and.  There  was  not.  the  photog¬ 
rapher  learned,  a  single  roll  of 
film  in  all  of  its  four  square 
miles  of  sand  and  coral. 

The  best  postwar  story  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  money  that  has 
come  this  way  is  that  of  23-year- 
old  Randi  Andersen,  a  former 
staff  photographer  for  the  Mont¬ 
real  Herald. 

While  on  a  free  lance  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  Manitoba  back- 
woods  in  January,  she  took  a 
few  pictures  of  a  colorful  old 
prospector  staking  out  mine 
claims.  By  law,  he  was  allowed 
only  nine  claims  and  when  he 
had  taken  these,  he  told  her  to 
stake  the  rest.  Miss  Andersen 
followed  his  advice  and,  upon 
returning  to  Montreal,  found 
that  her  claims  were  part  of  the 
Gold  Pan  area  where  a  rich 
strike  was  made.  She  turned 
down  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  her 
share — she  thinks  the  gold  found 
will  be  worth  more  than  that. 

Judging  from  the  luck  of  her 
profession,  she’s  probably  right. 

Photo  Contests 

Winners  of  awards  in  the 
1946  Pennsylvania  Associated 
Press  newsphoto  contest  were 
announced  this  week.  First 
place  prizes  in  the  metropolitan 
group  were  awarded  to  Dominic 
Ligato,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
for  the  News  Class;  George 
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Ruark,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
sports,  and  James  G.  Klingen- 
smith,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
features.  In  the  big  city  group, 
first  prizes  went  to  Stanley  Olds, 
Scranton  Tribune,  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  and  Donald  E.  Hunt, 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  sports. 
In  the  Small  City  group,  first 
prizes  were  awarded  Donald 
Riley,  Eastern  Express,  news; 
Paul  R.  Schnell,  Beaver  Falls 
News  Tribune,  sports,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Achatz,  Norristown  Times- 
Herald,  features. 

Ayton  F.  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  and  one  of  the 
three  judges  for  the  national  AP 
photo  contest,  arranged  to  have 
his  staff  assist  him  in  making 
his  choices  of  the  six  best  pic¬ 
tures.  He  first  selected  150  of 
the  250  entries  and  placed  the 
remaining  100  on  exhibit.  Each 
visitor  was  asked  to  choose  the 
six  he  preferred,  and  Smith 
analyzed  the  ballots  before  mak¬ 
ing  his  decision.  Other  judges 
are  Dowsley  Clark,  ex-manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Toledo  (O. )  Blade, 
and  E.  C.  Hoyt,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

The  Texas  Baseball  League 
has  announced  that  it  will  award 
$25  monthly  for  the  best  base¬ 
ball  picture  made  by  a  local 
press  photographer  in  cities 
with  ball  clubs.  A  grand  prize 
of  $500  will  be  given  for  the 
best  picture  of  the  season.  Prize 
money  will  be  divided  between 
the  photographer  and  the  sports 
editor  of  the  paper  running  the 
picture. 

Through  the  Lens 
MARCEL  MOREAU,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photo  lensman, 
was  beaten  savagely  by  a  group 
of  French  po¬ 
licemen  while 
covering  a  po¬ 
litical  demon¬ 
stration  near 
the  Madeleine 
Church  i  n 
Paris,  recently. 

.  .  .  Robert 
Capa,  photogra 
pher  for  Time 
Life  and  Col 
lier’s,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  nonfiction 
book.  Slightly  Moreau 
Out  of  Focus,” 

to  be  published  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Company  in  April.  .  .  .  Arthur 
(Weecee)  Fellig,  Acme  photog¬ 
rapher  and  author  of  “Weegees 
People”  and  “Naked  City,”  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Atwood  of  Boston 
were  married  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently.  Weegee  was  so  nervous 
that  he  “cut  off”  the  bride’s  head 
in  a  picture  he  made  Just  before 
the  wedding.  .  .  .  JohnH.  (Jack) 
White,  staff  photographer  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram.  is  gaining  an  international 


U.P.  TUNESMITH 

Earnest  Hoberecht  of  United  Press 
in  Tokyo,  who  cleaned  up  a  small 
fortune  with  his  novel,  “Tokyo 
Romance,"  has  turned  to  writing 
songs  for  the  Japanese.  Kiharu 
helps  him  with  the  translation. 
He's  an  Oklahoman. 


reputation  for  his  photographs. 
His  picture  of  a  B-24  transport 
flying  over  the  San  Francisco 
Golden  Gate  bridge  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  a  camera  firm  in 
England  for  publication  as  an 
“illustration  of  the  leading 
American  work.”  The  same  pic¬ 
ture,  entitled  “Pacific  Airline,” 
won  first  place  in  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  Camera  magazine  last 
July.  .  .  .  Jack  Ablett  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  was  winner 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers'  Association  news  picture 
contest  for  January. 

Photo  Clinic 

THE  Atlanta  Constitution  is 
sponsoring  a  photographic 
clinic  Mar.  31  and  Apr.  1  at  the 
city’s  municipal  auditorium. 
Camera  experts  will  speak  on 
all  phases  of  photography  and 
a  manufacturers’  and  distrib¬ 
utors’  exhibit  of  photographic 
equipment  will  be  featured. 

Photo  Short  Course 

THE  University  of  Oklahoma 
has  announced  that  it  will  re¬ 
sume  on  May  1  its  annual  short 
course  in  news  photography 
which  was  suspended  during  the 
war.  Scheduled  for  three  days, 
the  first  half  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  the  training  of 
amateurs  and  beginners,  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  to  meetings  of  profes¬ 
sionals. 

■ 

Buiialo  News  Offers 
Microfilm  Service 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Libraries,  col¬ 
leges  and  other  institutions  ac¬ 
customed  to  keep  files  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  are  now 
privileged  to  subscribe  to  a 
microfilm  service  which  con¬ 
denses  a  month’s  files  into  a  4- 
inch  diameter  reel. 

The  film  is  available  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  reels  of  one  month 
to  each  reel  at  a  non-profit  price 
of  $100  a  year. 

Approximately  125-150  feet  of 
film  are  contained  in  the  reels 
for  each  month  and  are  now 
available  back  as  far  as  Decem¬ 
ber  1946,  One  roll  of  film  may 
contain  800  or  more  newspaper 
pages. 


Texas  Gets  OutiJ 
Welcome  Mat  i 
For  NEA  Group 

Mission,  Tex. — Rodeos,  barbe¬ 
cues,  cowgirls,  deep  sea  fishing, 
oil  wells,  and  pink  grapefi^t 
waiting  for  you  to  pluck  it  from  ' 
the  trees.  ,  ,  .  J 

Those  are  the  things  Joe  Cook,  i 
chairman  of  the  entertainment 
and  tour  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  is  ; 
thinking  about  today. 

"A  true  Texas  flavor  will  per¬ 
meate  the  62nd  annual  NEA 
convention  in  Fort  Worth  April 
10,  11.  and  12,”  Cook,  pubU^er 
of  the  Mission  Times,  promised. 

“We’re  going  to  give  the  500 
visitors  a  thousand-mile  Cook’s 
tour  of  Texas,”  Joe  said,  “and 
we’re  arranging  air  trips  to 
Mexico  City.” 

During  the  three-day  meeting 
the  visiting  newsmen  will  be 
dined  and  danced  at  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth.  After  the  conven¬ 
tion  ends  the  delegates  will 
start  on  a  1,000-mile  trip  through 
Texas. 

A  barbecue  and  rodeo  are  on 
tap  with  Walter  Humphrey,  e^- 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press  and 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  in  charge.  Stylists 
from  Nieman  Marcus  store  have 
arranged  a  luncheon  and  style 
show  for  the  women. 

Dallas  hosts,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  M.  M.  Donosky  and  Ted 
Barrett  of  the  Dallas  News  and 
Albert  Jackson  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  are  arranging  a  dinner 
at  the  Baker  Hotel. 

After  the  convention  the  500 
news  executives  will  board  spe¬ 
cial  trains  for  the  trip  to  the 
tip  of  Texas.  The  Texas  Press 
Association  and  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
raised  $10,000  to  help  finance 
the  tour. 

The  guests  will  be  treated  to 
boat  rides  in  Galveston  Bay, 
deep-sea  fishing  expeditions  and 
a  beach  party  the  next  day. 

In  Houston  the  NEAers  will 
spend  a  day  visiting  oil  fields, 
refineries  and  the  San  Jacinto 
battle-ground.  Another  banquet 
will  be  rolled  out,  this  one  un¬ 
der  jurisdiction  of  W.  N.  Blan¬ 
ton,  general  manager  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  George 
Carmack,  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press,  and  Steve  Wilhelm,  rep¬ 
resenting  Hughes  Tool  Co. 

An  overnight  train  ride  will 
take  the  visitors  to  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  along  the 
Mexican  border.  Here  Joe  will 
take  personal  charge  of  the 
tour,  bringing  the  trains  to  a 
stop  at  his  home  town  of  Mis¬ 
sion. 

“Down  here  the  delegates  can 
get  their  feet  in  the  dirt,”  Cook 
said,  “and  wander  about  the 
citru.s  orchards  picking  all  the 
grapefruit  they  want.” 

'The  next  day  the  tour  hits 
the  King  Ranch.  That  afternoon 
they’ll  go  to  Corpus  Christ!  for 
a  boat  ride  in  the  bay  and  after 
dinner  will  climb  back  aboard 
the  trains  for  an  overnight  ride 
to  San  Antonio. 

Cook  figures  most  of  those 
on  the  tour  will  fly  to  Mexico 
city  from  San  Antonio. 
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Here  is  the  modern  way  to  fix  your  news  negatives  and  prints. 
Just  stir  a  package  of  Photo-Fix  into  solution  in  1^4  gallons  of 
water  in  a  16  x  20  tray — and  the  job  is  done.  Or  use  two  packages 
in  a  3H-gallon  tank.  No  weighing,  no  opening  of  a  multiplicity  of 
chemical  cans,  no  danger  of  doubling  up  on  one  ingredient  or 
leaving  out  another. 

Making  a  fixing  bath  with  Kodak  Photo-Fix  is  just  like  stirring 
sugar  into  your  breakfast  coffee — only  on  a  grander  scale.  And  the 
result?  A  complete,  modern,  efficient,  accurately  compounded  fixing 
bath  for  papers  or  films.  Your  dealer  has  it  in  stock. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 
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Big  Shows  Being  Cut, 
Co-op  Selling  Pushed 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
ported  the  other  day  that  “an 
outbreak  of  advertising  contract 
cancellations  is  giving  the  radio 
broadcasting  industry  the  jit¬ 
ters.” 

Belt-tightening  was  said  to  be 
one  reason  for  curtailing  shows. 
Shortage  of  products  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  another.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  list  of  specific  can¬ 
cellations  on  all  the  networks 
has  given  the  industry  execu¬ 
tives  the  jitters. 

We  feel  that  Robert  F.  Elder, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  con¬ 
sumer  research  for  Lever  Bros. 
I  —one  of  the  biggest  spenders  for 
radio  time  and  talent — tried  to 
»  warn  the  industry  recently 
I  when  he  told  the  Radio  Execu- 
,  tives  Club  in  New  York: 

I  'Client  Looks  at  Radio' 

‘  “Advertisers  as  a  rule  strug- 

‘  gle  for  program  ratings  because 
'  this  crude  measurement  is  all 
'  they  have,  or  all  most  of  them 
seem  willing  to  consider,  as  a 
,  guide  to  their  decisions. 

I  “The  present  situation  is  fast 
I  creating  a  state  of  affairs  which 
,  many  advertisers,  and  not  a  few 
broadcasters,  are  beginning  to 
view  with  considerable  alarm. 

{  The  competition  for  high  ratings 
is  driving  the  cost  of  big-name 
talent  to  very  high  levels. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  inevit- 
I  able  splitting  of  the  total  audi- 
(  ence  which  results  from  more 
I  networks,  more  stations,  and 
more  programs,  serves  to  cut 
i  down  the  audience  to  the  aver- 
'■  age  program.  That  puts  radio 
in  the  position  where  it  yields 
I  the  advertiser  less  and  less,  but 
I  costs  him  more  and  more  money. 
1  Such  a  process  can  go  on  only 
I  so  long.” 

I  His  topic  was:  “The  Client 

Looks  at  Radio  in  1947.”  His 
.  special  plea  was  for  a  rebirth 
I  of  the  vitality,  the  fact-finding 
I  enthusiasm,  and  the  willingness 
to  experiment  that  were  so  con- 
I  spicuous  10  or  15  years  ago, 

I  when  radio  was  a  youngster  “on 
the  make.” 

I  Tastes  oi  Minorities 

I  Many  an  advertiser,  he  as¬ 

serted,  pays  a  big  price  for  a 
!  large  number  of  assorted  listen¬ 
ers,  when  he  could  at  much 
I  lower  cost  attract  just  as  many 
I  potential  prospects  for  his  prod- 
•  uct  as  he  gets  in  the  bigger 
I  group.  He  was  speaking  here  of 
the  “new  and  untried  fields 
,  which  may  produce  fairly  low 
I  ratings,  yet  still  create  listeners 
at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand 
>  than  some  of  the  high-rating  big- 
j  name  shows.” 

With  men  like  Elder  thinking 
f  of  catering  to  the  “different 
;  tastes  of  substantial  minorities," 

!  instead  of  putting  all  the  soap 
'  in  one  dish,  the  present  cancel- 
,  lations  may  foretell  a  new  era 
'  of  programming. 

'  TTie  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 


ported  that  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  switch  their  ex¬ 
penditures  from  radio  to  news¬ 
papers,  others  will  just  pocket 
the  saving. 

What  happens  to  the  big-time 
shows  will  depend  a  lot  on  the 
success  the  networks’  sales  de¬ 
partments  have  in  getting  co¬ 
operative  sponsorships.  The  ef¬ 
fort  to  line  up  local  dollars  to 
support  the  Big  Broadcast  is  on 
in  earnest. 

Just  this  week,  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  announced  a 
“record-breaking  two-m  o  n  t  h  s 
volume”  with  178  new  co-op 
sales.  Sixty  local  sponsors  have 
chipped  in  for  America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air.  Columbia’s 
Co-op  Division  went  to  work  on 
a  plan  to  equip  network  stations 
with  more  and  improved  sales 
promotion  material.  With  ABC 
offering  merchandise  prizes  to 
station  salesmen.  CBS  came 
along  with  a  cash  incentive  of¬ 
fer. 

To  further  facilitate  the  local 
selling  job,  CBS  has  readjusted 
costs  to  stations  on  co-op  shows 
to  compensate  for  difference.s  in 
sets-in-use  in  the  various  time 
zones  and  to  provide  lower 
minimum  charges  for  the  smal¬ 
ler  stations. 

CBS  has  assigned  Nancy 
Cook,  formerly  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  to  co-op  promotion. 

All  of  the  networks  have 
shaped  up  big  package  shows  to 
offer  to  local  sponsors. 

Syd  Eiges'  Crusade 

MORE  or  less  quietly,  Syd  Eiges 

of  NBC  Press  Department  is 
conducting  a  one-man  campaign 
to  convince  editors  they  ought 
to  give  more  space — or  some 
space — to  radio.  He  has  delved 
into  the  Continuing  Study  find¬ 
ings  to  support  the  thesis  that 
readers  want  program  informa¬ 
tion,  news  about  artists,  and  tips 
on  what’s  coming  up  in  the  way 
of  listening. 

In  a  letter  to  editors,  Eiges  as¬ 
serts:  “We  know  of  at  least  two 
newspapers  in  which  two  read¬ 
ership  surveys  have  showed 
radio  columns  to  be  leading  all 
other  features  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

The  1947  International  Year 
Book  Number  of  E.  &  P.  lists  304 
radio  editors  on  newspaners. 
Ninety-one  are  women.  It  is 
generally  known  that  a  great 
many  of  these  “radio  editors” 
don’t  write  columns:  in  fact,  too 
many  are  just  copy  boys  or  copy 
girls  who  paste  up  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

Notes  on  Television 

NATIONAL  Retail  Dry  Goods 

Association  has  undertaken  a 
survey  to  determine  retailers’ 
interest  in  television  as  an  ad¬ 


LADIES  OF  THE  AIR  WAVES 

The  cameraman  tunes  in  on  Station  GAB  during  the  convention  oi 
the  Association  oi  Women  Broodcasters  in  New  York  City.  Leit  to 
right:  Wynn  Speece.  WNAX,  Yankton,  S.  D.;  Mildred  Bailey.  WCOP, 
Boston;  Ruth  Crane,  WMAL,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Julie  BeneU, 
WKY,  Oklahoma  City.  They're  all  publisher-owned  stations. 


vertising  medium.  .  . .  Television 
started  officially  in  Detroit  on 
March  4  when  the  Detroit  News 
station,  WWDT,  began  equip¬ 
ment  tests.  RCA  distributor  said 
a  warehouse  was  filled  with  sets 
to  back  up  orders.  .  .  .  DuMont 
Laboratories  reported  shipment 
of  $875,000  worth  of  receivers  in 
four  weeks  and  backlog  of  $3,- 
100,000  in  orders.  .  .  .  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  joined  WIBG 
in  forming  a  corporation  to 
operate  a  tele  station.  It  will  be 
DuMont’s  Philadelphia  outlet 
.  .  .  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
signed  a  contract  for  complete 
RCA  Television  studio  and 
broadcasting  equipment. 

Notes  on  FM  and  AM 

FM-AM  sets  manufactured  in 

January  totaled  51,318,  as 
against  40,903  in  December. 
Total  set  production  was  1,564,- 
171.  .  .  .  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co.  station,  WKY,  received  a  du 
Pont  Award  for  “boldness  and 
intelligence  of  a  campaign 
against  venereal  disease.”  .  .  . 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  buying 
WSAU  at  Wausau,  Wis.  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  prior  to  FM  opera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  After  two  years  of 
preparation,  the  Santa  Maria 
( Calif. )  Times  FM  station  KRJM 
goes  on  the  air  March  15  with 
programming  from  noon  to  10 
p.m. 

■ 

Reporter  and  Stenog 

Dallas,  Tex. — Ed  Fite,  United 
Press  Bureau  Manager  here,  cov- 
covered  President  "Truman’s  vis¬ 
it  to  Waco,  Texas,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  stenographer. 
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Hospital  Group  Starts 
Ad  Drive  for  Nurses 

An  intensive  national  cam¬ 
paign  to  recruit  students  for 
schools  of  nursing  has  been 
launched  by  American  Hospital 
Association  through  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council. 

“With  the  help  of  national 
and  local  public  service  adver¬ 
tising,  to  be  sponsored  by  in- 
dustr.v  in  cooperation  with  com¬ 
munity  hospitals,  nursing  and 
civic  groups,  it  is  hoped  that  45,- 
000  student  nurses  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  by  the  opening  of  fall 
training  classes,”  said  John  H. 
Hayes,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Recruitment  advertising  is 
scheduled  to  appear  during  May, 
June  and  July.  Sample  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  be  furnished  to 
all  dailies  and  weeklies  around 
April  1,  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  said. 

The  volunteer  agency,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  is  mapping 
out  the  campaign  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Anson  C.  Lowitz,  vice- 
president. 

■ 

Circuitous  Story 

Albany,  N.  Y.— A  300  mile  re¬ 
lay  system  from  Albany  to  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  by  telephone 
and  from  Fort  Monmouth  to 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  by  amateur 
shortwave  radio  was  pressed 
into  service  recently  by  the 
Knickerbocker  News  to  get  re¬ 
ports  from  the  snowbound  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cobleskill,  40  miles  from 
Albany. 

leiNEERS 


Complete  Engineering  Services 


AM-FM-TELEVISION 


Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 
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RC-ll  STUDIO  CONSOLE 

for  AM  or  FM 

The  Most  Versatile  Unit  of  its  Kind. ..Easily  Controlling  Two  Studios, 
Announcer’s  Booth  and  Nine  Remote  and  Two  Network  Lines. 


First  unveiled  at  the  I.R.E.  Show  last  win* 
ter,  this  remarkable  Raytheon  Console  has 
won  a  unique  place  in  its  field— commanding 
the  attention  of  studio  engineers  and  man¬ 
agers  as  few  items  of  broadcast  equipment 
ever  have! 

It  provides  complete  high-fidelity  speech- 
input  facilities  for  the  modern  station— with 
all  the  control,  amplifying  and  monitoring 
equipment  contained  in  a  single  compact 
cabinet.  It  easily  handles  any  combination 
of  studios,  remote  lines  or  turntables— broad¬ 
casting  and  auditioning  simultaneously,  if 
desired,  through  two  high  quality  main  am¬ 
plifier  channels.  It  makes  it  a  simple  matter 
to  cue  an  oncoming  program  and  pre-set  the 


volume  while  another  program  is  on  the  air. 

Note  the  sloping  front  and  backward- 
sloping  top  panel,  giving  maximum  visibil¬ 
ity  of  controls  and  an  unobstructed  view  into 
the  studio.  Note  the  telephone-type,  lever 
action,  three-position  key  switches,  elimi¬ 
nating  nineteen  controls  and  reducing  opera¬ 
tional  errors  to  a  minimum. 

The  beauty  of  this  console,  in  two-tone 
metallic  tan  . . .  the  efficient,  functional  l(X)k 
of  it . . .  will  step  up  the  appearance  of  any 
studio,  and  yet  blend  easily  with  other  equip¬ 
ment.  And  the  low  price  of  this  Raytheon 
Console  will  amaze  you. 

Inquire  at  once!  Write  or  tone  to: 


RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Broadcast  Equipment  Division  7517  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  26,  III. 


THESE  OUTSTANDING  FEATU 
WITH  ANY  OTHER  CONSOI 

1.  SEVEN  built-in  pre-amplifiers— more 
any  other  console  — cooking  possible  5  r 
phones  and  2  turntables,  or  7  microphon 
the  air  simuluneously. 

2.  NINE  mixer  positions — more  than  any 
console— leading  to  5  microphones,  two 
tables,  one  remote  line  and  one  networl 

3.  NINE  remote  and  two  network  lines- 
than  any  other  console— may  be  wired  p 
nently. 

4.  TELEPHONE-TYPE  lever-action  key  s' 
es  used  throughout  —  most  depenc 
trouble-free  switches  available.  No  pm. 
tons. 

5.  FREQUENCY  RESPONSE  2  db’s  fron 
15,000  cycles.  Ideal  speech  input  syste 
either  AM  or  FM. 

6.  DISTORTION  less  than  1%,  from 
10,000  cycles. 

7.  NOISE  LEVEL  minus  65  db’s  or  I 
.\irplane-type  four-way  rubber  shock  n 
ing  eliminates  outside  noise  and  opera 
"clicks.” 

8.  ALL  FCC  REQUIREMENTS  for  FM 

mission  are  met. 

9.  DUAL  POWER  SUPPLY  provides  st 
circuit  instantly  available  for  emergenc> 

10.  POWER  SUPPLY  designed  for  moi 
on  desk,  wall  or  relay  rack. 

11.  INSTANT  ACCESS  to  all  wiring  am 
ponents.  Top  hinged  panel  opens  at  a 
Entire  cabinet  tilts  back  on  sturdy  full-1 
rear  binge. 
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Chicago  Sun  Adtakers 
Have  New  Phone  Room 


Separated  from  the  phone 
room  by  plate  glass  windows, 
whicn  allow  a  clear  view  of  the 
entire  phone  room  staff,  is  the 
8  X  16  private  ofiBce  of  the  phone 
room  supervisor.  Equipped 
with  a  monitor  board,  this  office 
is  used  for  training  purposes 
and  special  conferences. 

Telephone  solicitors  are  noti¬ 
fied  of  incoming  calls  by  a  “zip” 
tone  in  the  receiver  of  her  head¬ 
set.  No  other  signal  is  used, 
thus  reducing  room  noise. 

Telephone  solicitors  handle 
only  one  incoming  call  at  one 
time.  Others  are  received  at  the 
copy  desk  or  by  the  adtakers. 

In  this  way,  there  is  no  waiting 
on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

.  Sun  started  publication  in  De-  Dial-operated  monitor  equip- 
cember,  1941.  ment  is  being  installed,  by 

From  the  desks  and  chairs  on  means  of  which  the  supervisor 
I  the  floor,  pastel  green  paint  on  will  be  able  to  reach  any  solici- 
the  walls,  to  the  sound  proof  tor  or  adtaker  position,  to  listen, 
j  blocks  and  fluorescent  lighting  or  talk  and  listen,  as  required, 

;  on  the  ceiling,  everything  is  in  assisting  or  training  solicitors 

I  new,  and  adtakers.  _ _ _ 

I  40  Working  Units  Special  direct  tubes  shoot  the  vester  Co. 

'  “Fortv  workine  units  are  in-  Ad  De- 

stall^,”  s^d  L*T  Know  ad-  Part«nent  to  the  Accounting  De- 
'  vertising  director,  “and  plans  P®rtment  and  then  on  to  the 
'for  this  department’s  operation  Composing  Room.  During  eve- 
in  the  new  Chicago  Sun  build-  hours,  or^rs  are  fuimeled 

,  ing  call  for  doubling  this  equip-  ‘^n'ootly  to  the  Composing  Room. 

,  ment.”  »r.  i  "  k  j 

I  In  describing  the  improve-  Sale  tO  Fly  AdS 
iments,  C.  L.  Schweizer,  classi-  \X7:«  r'lnU'e 
fled  advertising  manager,  said,  V.^1UD  S  xiWara 

“At  the  time  the  Sun  was  Continental  Air  Lines’  exten- 
1  started,  office  space  in  the  Daily  sive  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
'New  Building,  where  the  Sun  paign  featuring  the  theme  “It’s 
maintains  its  offices,  was  lim-  Safe  to  Fly”  has  been  awarded 
•ited.  The  original  phone  room  the  Denver  Advertising  Club’s 
I  had  equipment  for  only  10  monthly  award  as  February  “Ad 
(phones.”  ot  the  Month,”  according  to 

I  A  study  was  made  of  the  announcement  by  Kent  Thomas, 

'phone  room  equipment  of  other  chairman  of  the  club’s  award 
(newspapers.  committee. 

!  “We  wanted  individual  glass  The  airline  has  entered  into  a 
enclosed  desks,  for  instance,”  $15,000  two-month  campaign  de- 
isaid  Betty  Rollison,  phone  room  sign^  to  acquaint  toe  traveling 
(Supervisor.  “Specifications  were  Public  with  satoty  in  flying  and 
(assigned  to  the  Art  Metal  Con-  I'as  made  elaborate  plans  for 
istruction  Co”  augmenting  this  drive  with  an 

I  n  I  -I  u  j  •  extensive  public  relations,  pub- 

Desks  Tailor-Made  iicity,  and  promotion  program. 

The  single,  pedestal,  metal  according  to  Stewart  Faulkner, 

'desks  contain  three  drawers  on  director  of  advertising  and  pro- 
the  left-hand  side  and  are  fin-  motions. 

lish^  in  a  new  color  of  gray  Broyles  Agency  of  Denver 
which  has  a  reflective  surface,  handles  the  air  account,  Robert 
•The  desks  measure  45  inches  McWilliams  was  the  copywriter. 


CHICAGO  —  The  Chicago  Sun 
has  completed  a  new  want  ad 
phone  room  with  four  times  as 
much  equipment  as  when  the 


New.  enlarged  Want  Ad  Phone  Room  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 


Announcement  ads  stressing 
the  free  prizes  to  be  given  away 
appeared  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  and  on  Wednesday  the  News 
published  a  10-page  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  opening. 

More  “reminder”  copy,  this 
time  picturing  the  Lamar  plant, 
ran  on  Thursday. 

As  for  the  Friday  opening,  at¬ 
testing  its  success  was  the  report 
that  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  between  4,000  and  5,000 
Northeast  Texans  visited  the 
new  building  and  inspected  the 
merchandise.  ' 

The  following  week  the  com¬ 
pany  wound  things  up  with  a 
large  sized  ad  of  thanks. 


Rollison 


The  Corporate  Name  of 


MeJUNKIN  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

(Founded  190;) 


has  been  changed  to 


Gordon  Best  Company,  inc 

Advertising 


No  changes  have  taken  place 
I  the  structure  or  operation  of 
this  company 


Yes,  you  are  favored  to  win 
anything  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  goes  after.  For 
quick  results,  send  your  ad 
today. 


228  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

STAte  5060 


‘>0 
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Tables  placed  on  the  bias — a  Pullman-Standard  FIRST — ()ermit 

the  use  of  wall  space  for  pleasant  alcoves,  with  deep-cushioned  divan  seat: 

They  are  easy  of  access  for  service;  luxurious,  yet  informal. 

You’ll  have  better  visibility  for  scenic  enjoyment — one  of  the 
delights  of  dining  on  a  train. 


Kffective  lighting,  proper  temperatures,  smoothness  of  motion  — 
every  detail  of  construction  gives  proof  of  Pullman-Standard 
quality.  A  number  of  these  new  diners  are  now  in  service  on  postwar 
streamliners.  Railroads  give  you  the  best  when 
their  cars  bear  the  nameplate:  "Built  by  Pullman-Standard.’’ 


TABLES  FOR  TWO,  when  three  i> 
o  crowd,  ore  featured  along 
one  side  of  the  cor.  Out-of-the-way 
ledges  hold  table  service  utensils — 
less  table-top  crowding — 
a  Pullman-Standard  origination. 


HULLMAN-STAND.XRD  CAK  .MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 
Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coost  •  Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  points 


Patent  Applied  for 


World's  largest  builders  of  streamlined  railroad  cars 
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PROMOTION 


I 


It’s  the  Local  Story 
That  Makes  Sense 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


SEVERAL  WEEKS  ago  Ted 
Dealey  admonished  newspa¬ 
pers  to  talk  to  their  readers  in 
the  readers’  own  language.  If 
you  didn’t  read  the  interview  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  time, 
go  back  and  do  so  now  ( Feb.  22, 
p.  9).  There  is  an  important 
lesson  for  promotion  people  in 
what  the  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
News  said. 

It  has  long  been  our  thesis 
that  one  value  a  media  man  gets 
from  newspaper  promotion  is 
an  insight  into  the  local  dif¬ 
ferences  each  newspaper  re- 
I  fleets. 

You’ll  agree  right  now  that 
I  this  makes  sense.  Unfortunate- 
1  ly,  too  often  the  promotion  copy- 
I  writer  overlooks  this  sense. 

I  Maybe  he  gets  to  reading  maga- 
I  zine  ads  to«  much,  or  listening 
to  the  same  patter  night  after 
I  night  over  the  radio.  And  so, 

I  too  often  a  promotion  piece  for 
a  newspaper  in  Maine  reads  just 
like  a  promotion  piece  for  a 

•  newspaper  in  California,  or 
j  Florida,  or  wherever. 

Business  Is  Local 
You’ll  agree  right  now  that 
doesn’t  make  sense.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  different.  Their 
markets  are  different.  There¬ 
fore,  their  promotion  should  be 
different. 

'  If  newspapers  were  all  the 

I  same,  there  would  be  little  need 
j  for  each  to  do  its  own  promo¬ 
tion.  The  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
'  ing  could  do  the  job  alone.  But 
'  the  Bureau’s  very  thesis  right 
now  is  that  "All  Business  Is 
).  Local." 

I  We  were  reminded  of  Ted 

1  Dealey's  remarks  by  a  Dallas 
i.  News  folder  In  this  week’s  mail. 

I  One  of  a  series,  it  introduces 
the  ladies  of  the  staff,  leading 
off  with  Lois  Sager,  a  top  re- 
j'  porter,  and  bowing,  before  it 
I  gets  through,  to  15  other  distaff 
members.  A  montage  of  clips 
(,  of  stories  these  gals  write  forms 
),  the  background  for  brief  copy 
:  pointing  out  that  “there’s  a  wo- 
,  man  on  every  page  of  the  Dallas 
,  News,”  and  not  only  a  woman 
■  writer  but  women  readers,  too. 
j'  It’s  a  good  promotion.  It 
r  would  be  even  better  if  it  could 
tell  more  about  the  gals  on  the 
'  staff,  and  how  their  local  view- 
I'  point  is  what  helps  make  the 
’  News  an  outstanding  local  news- 
I  paper,  no  matter  if  it  is  read 
daily  as  far  south  as  Mexico 
^  City. 

I* 

,  Simple,  Too 

■j  THAT  BUSINESS  about  local 
'  talk  is  only  one  part  of  the 
,  story,  of  course.  Basic  to  all 
■j  talk — whether  in  the  newspaper 

•  itself  or  about  the  newspaper 
ii  in  promotion — is  the  fact  that 
1  it  should  be  simple.  If  you 
:  haven’t  read  Rudolf  Flesch’s 
t  book  "The  Art  of  Plain  Talk,” 

by  all  means  do  so. 
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We  were  this  week  engaged 
in  a  number  of  copy  consulta¬ 
tions.  Out  of  them  emerged 
one  simple  finding.  It’s  so  ele¬ 
mentary  that  we  were  almost 
ashamed  to  make  it.  The  copy — 
newspaper  promotion  copy — 
kept  talking  about  itself.  ’That 
is,  about  the  newspaper  it  was 
supposed  to  be  selling.  Never 
once,  in  hundreds  of  words  and 
dozens  of  paragraphs,  did  the 
simple  three-letter  word  “you” 
appear. 

Yet  the  guy  the  copy  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  gave  not  one  solitary 
damn  about  the  newspaper.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  he  did  give  a  whisper 
of  a  damn  about  it,  it  was  not  as 
much  of  a  damn  as  he  gave 
about  himself.  Talk  to  him 
about  himself — and  in  simple 
words  that  he  can  understand 
easily — and  you’ve  got  him  read¬ 
ing,  soon  enough,  about  you. 

Simplicity  in  Design,  Too 

Strangely  enough,  this  same 
business  about  simple  talk  is 
true  of  design,  too.  Look,  at  the 
Annual  Advertising  Awards  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary.  Advertis¬ 
ing  &  Selling.  Note  what  won 
a  medal  award  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

We’ve  mentioned  George  Kri- 
korian  here  before.  He’s  the 
art  director  who  has  won  prizes 
before  both  for  the  Times  and 
himself.  But  the  stuff  he  wins 
with  is  so  simple,  you  are 
tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the  de¬ 
sign?  You  ask  the  same  thing 
about  simple  copy,  where  is  the 
art?  It’s  right  there,  in  that 
very  simplicity. 

Round-Up 

SMART  INDEED  is  the  little 

program  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  publishes  in  connection 
with  its  sponsored  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air. 
Pocket-size,  it  reproduces  pages 
from  the  paper,  superimposing 
on  them  photographs  of  some  of 
the  stars  who  contribute  to 
those  pages.  The  program,  a 
souvenir  of  the  event,  is  distrib¬ 
uted  each  week  to  the  1,400  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Town  Hall  audience. 
And  the  whole  thing  is  keyed 
into  the  Herald  Tribune’s  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  promotion, 
"You’re  missing  plenty  if  you 
don’t  read  the  Herald  Tribune.” 

Neat  indeed,  as  is  all  the  New 
York  Daily  News  promotion,  is 
a  simple  folder  currently  being 
mailed  reporting  on  the  prefer¬ 
ence  New  York  tire  dealers 
have  for  the  News  because  they 
know  it  reaches  car  owners. 

Cute  indeed  is  a  current 
folder  from  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Network 
which  talks  about  coverage, 
using  Moon  Mullin’s  kid  brother 
Kayo  surrounded  by  a  good  old- 
fashioned  corset. 


ea6 


Milwaukee  RR 
Ads  Present 


Plant  Contest 

’THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  is 
conducting  a  house  plant  con¬ 
test  in  conjunction  with  the  an¬ 
nual  Spring  Flower  Show.  Cash 
prizes  of  $150  have  been  listed. 

Ski  Tourney  Edition 
TAKING  ski-jumping  seriously, 
the  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.) 
News  made  its  Saturday, 
March  1,  edition  a  special  num¬ 
ber  for  tournament  fans.  Regu¬ 
larly,  throughout  the  season, 
the  Saturday  Green  Sheet  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  sport,  with 
Sports  Editor  Buck  Erickson  in 
charge. 

This  Too  Is  News' 

ON  Page  One  recently,  in  the 
wake  of  a  series  of  air  acci¬ 
dents,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  played  up  the  10- 
year  safety  record  of  Chicago  & 
Southern  Airlines  under  the 
caption,  “This  Too  Is  News.” 

New  Use  for  Old  Cuts 

IN  ’THE  process  of  cleaning  out 
old  cuts  from  the  files,  the 
Keeng  ( N.  H. )  Sentinel  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  running  one  picture 
a  day  under  the  title,  “The  Sen¬ 
tinel  Album,”  with  an  invitation 
to  readers  to  test  their  detec¬ 
tive  talents  and  try  to  identify 
the  people  or  the  event. 

Promotion  Screen 

SIXTY  thousand  commuters  a 
day  see  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  promotion  screen  on  the 
concourse  of  the  Daily  News 
Building  as  they  enter  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  North  Western  station. 

Golf  Clubs  Collected 
THE  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
has  a  barrel  in  the  lobby  la¬ 
beled  with  a  big  sign  asking 
that  discarded  golf  clubs  be  de¬ 
posited  for  distribution  to  junior 
golfers. 


30  Years  with  Tribune 

’Three  30-year  men  led  the  34 
February  veterans  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  They  are  J.  Loy 
Maloney,  managing  editor;  Car¬ 
ey  Orr,  editorial  cartoonist;  and 
Joseph  Rafferty,  circulation. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

W«  plooMtMl  this  M4  sad 
DOW  ttrr*  Nswtpapscs  sad 
BroadcHtm  asdoawids.  Hstd 
foor  IniaraoGt  Bfokst  wito 
ns  for  fall  datails  sod  gaota- 
docu. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
l■t■ra■e•  Ixehaeg*  lldf^ 
Keasat  City.  Mlsseorl 


'Mr.  P.R.' 

Chicago  —  The  Milwaukee 
Road’s  “Mr.  P.  R.,”  a  busy 
friendly  cartoon  character  with 
a  flair  for  getting  around,  has 
for  the  past  three  years  been  a 
familiar  fellow  in  the  company’s 
public  relations  booklets,  em¬ 
ployee  and  house  publications 
and  inter-oflBce  correspondence 
forms. 

Now  “Mr.  P.  R.”  is  out  to  en¬ 
large  his  circle  of  friends.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March  he’ll 
head  up  a  Milwaukee  Railroad 
ad  appearing  in  120  daily  and 
550  weekly  newspapers. 

Proofs  of  the  ad,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  mesage  from  “Mr.  P.  R." 
imprinted  will  be  merchandised 
through  company  supervisors 
and  employe’s  booster  and  serv¬ 
ice  clubs. 

’The  Milwaukee  Road  public 
and  employe  relations  programs 
are  directed  by  F.  H.  Johnson. 
Advertising  is  handled  by  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  J.  V.  Gilmour  is  account 
executive. 

■ 

All  for  a  Local  Boy 

A  local  boy  made  good  in 
Joliet,  Ill.,  when  Larry  Parks 
starred  in  the  motion  picture, 
“The  Jolson  Story.”  The  Joliet 
Herald-News  marked  the  local 
release  of  the  film  with  a  28- 
page  tabloid  section 


BAHA'I 


The  World  View 

Editorial  writers,  column¬ 
ists  and  special  feature  writ¬ 
ers  might  well  ask  themselves 
two  important  questions  rela¬ 
tive  to  vital  issues  of  the  dav. 

1.  What  comes  next  in  the 
evolution  of  the  national 
state?  The  nations  today 
have  reached  the  end  of  their 
development  as  independent 
sovereignties,  and  they  also 
are  consuming  their  own  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth. 

2.  How  can  we  create  a 
world  faith?  Man-made  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  imiversal 
spirit  of  religion  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  competitive  systems. 
Faith  has  become  a  thing 
attached  to  various  and  par¬ 
ticular  social  groups  rather 
than  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
answers  to  these  basic  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  send  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of  "The 
Principle  of  Religious  Unity.” 
It  presents  the  world  view 
of  the  Baha’i  Faith. 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
536  Sheridan  Road  Wllmatta,  llltneli 
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miners  get 


THE  COAL  MINER  and  his  family,  as  a  rule,  receive  more  regular  medical 
care  than  the  general  public.  Doctors  and  medical  facilities  are  main¬ 
tained  by  miners’  prepayment  plans,  and  in  many  cases  the  companies 
provide  additional  services. 

Hospitalization  for  coal  miners  is  on  a  par  with  the  national  average 
—possibly  better— but  mine  management  is  constantly  trying  to  increase 
the  number  of  hospitals  and  widen  their  serxices.  At  present  60%  of  all 
miners  have  hospital  insurance,  and  hospitals  are  readily  accessible. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  and  what  has  been  done  to  better  the 
living  conditions  of  the  men  who  mine  the  nation’s  No.  1  fuel,  the  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Institute  has  published  “Mining  Towns,’’  a  new  book  contain¬ 
ing  over  100  informative  pictures  of  progress  in  coal  mining  communities. 
Editors  and  publishers  will  find  this  interesting,  fact-filled  book  valuable 
as  background  material  for  news  and  articles  about  the  coal  industry. 


YOU  MAY  REPRODUCE  any 

of  the  pictures  in  “Mining 
Towns’’  xvith  or  without 
credit  line.  We’ll  furnish  you 
with  free  prints  promptly.  If 
you  have  not  receixed  your 
copy  of  “Mining  Towns,’’  or 
xvould  like  additional  copies, 
please  let  us  knoxv. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 


•IS  Southarn  RHilflin9,  Wathingten  5,  O.  C. 
Affiliata  af  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
■  TOR  A  PH  BLISHBB  Mr  M«rdi  IS.  INT 


Best,  Chandler  Trials 
For  Treason  Due  Soon 


By  G.  Ellis  Mott 

BOSTON — A  new  chapter  in 

the  treason  case  of  Robert 
,  Henry  Best  and  Douglas  Chand¬ 
ler,  former  newspapermen,  was 
opened  recently  when  Judge 
Francis  J.  W.  Ford  appointed 
counsel  for  Best  in  a  session  of 
Federal  Court  here. 

Chandler  and  Best  had  been 
arraigned  on  Jan.  20  after 
Chandler  had  requested  appoint¬ 
ment  of  counsel  and  Best  had 
declared  he  needed  none. 
Chandler  pleaded  not  guilty  in 
a  firm  voice.  A  plea  of  not  guilty 
was  entered  for  Best  by  the 
court. 

Attorney  General  Clark  has 
.  named  Oscar  Ewing  as  general 
prosecutor.  He  won  the  con¬ 
viction  of  William  Dudley  Pelley 
1  for  sedition. 

In  the  indictment  returned 
!  last  Dec.  30,  the  government 
;  contends  that  Best  worked  as 
I  editor  in  the  news  editing  offices 
I  of  the  United  States  Zone  of  the 
I  German  shortwave  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  which  work  consisted,  in 
I  part,  of  reading  and  selecting 
>  news  items  and  articles  relating 
to  military,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  events  throughout  toe 
world.  In  such  work  he  alleg- 
I  edly  was  required  to  also  trans¬ 
late  such  items  and  articles  into 
toe  English  language,  revising 
them  by  “inserting  his  own 
I  phraseology  and  terminology, 

I  and  compiling  and  assembling 
them  for  use  in  news  broad- 
■  casts.” 

Severed  TaOn  Cited 
I  These  broadcasts  allegedly 
!  were  performed  by  Best  “for 
toe  purpose  of  assisting  in  toe 
I  dissemination  to  toe  United 
'  States  of  news  favorable  to  the 
German  war  effort,  through  the 
I  medium  of  the  German  radio.” 

!  Between  Feb.  1,  1943,  and 
Oct.  12,  1943,  he  was  said  to 
j  have  made  a  speech  concerning 
'the  recent  release  of  Mussolini 
from  captivity”  at  Koenigs- 
j.wusterhausen,  Germany.  He 
'made  another  talk  from  Vienna, 
(Austria,  between  Aug.  22,  1943, 
and  May  8,  1945,  it  states. 

!'  The  Constitution  makes  proof 
of  specific  acts,  sworn  to  by  at 
least  two  witnesses,  imperative 
■in  treason  cases.  The  prosecu- 
'tion,  therefore,  faces  the  task  of 
.getting  two  witnesses  of  each 
overt  act  in  Germany  to  appear 
before  the  court.  For  purposes 
ibf  toe  indictment,  eight  wit- 
thesses  were  brought  to  this 
■pountry  early  this  year,  but  all 
(nave  returned  to  Germany,  it 
was  reported,  except  one. 

During  the  war  more  than 
'3,000  complaints  of  treason 
poured  into  the  criminal  divi- 
'pion  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
*.ice,  but  only  a  few  survived  an 
FBI  investigation  and  of  that 
iroup  nine  resulted  in  convic- 
nions.  The  single  death  sen¬ 
tience,  in  toe  case  of  Max  Ste- 
khan,  was  later  commuted  to 
•tife  imprisonment  by  the  late 
iPresident  Roosevelt. 


Best  and  Chandler  are  the 
first  of  a  group  of  eight  Amer¬ 
icans  who  were  originally  in¬ 
dicted  in  1943  for  broadcasting 
over  German  and  Italian  radio 
stations.  Chandler  had  made  his 
last  broadcasts  in  January  and 
February,  1945,  before  he  was 
taken  into  custody  by  the  F.  B.  I. 
First  he  was  taken  to  Augsburg, 
then  to  Wiesbaden  and  then  to 
Paris.  However,  he  was  released 
by  toe  authorities  in  Paris  and 
driven  to  his  home  in  Durach, 
Germany,  on  Dec.  19,  1945. 

Until  Feb.  28,  1946,  Chandler 
was  at  liberty.  On  that  date  he 
was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Army  and  spent  about  10  days  in 
solitary  confinement  in  what 
was  formerly  a  German  jail.  He 
was  taken  to  Camp  King,  near 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  where  he 
was  again  put  in  solitary  for 
about  three  weeks. 

Sanity  Questioned 

In  September,  1946,  Chandler, 
Best,  Donald  Day  and  a  Dr. 
Burgman  were  taken  to  Weis- 
baden  for  an  examination  by  a 
sanitary  commission.  Chandler 
says  that  10  days  before  their 
examination  by  a  sanity  board, 
“Stars  &  Stripes”  published  the 
results  of  the  examination  later 
made,  stating  that  three  were 
declared  sane,  but  Dr.  Burgman 
Insane.  This  was  the  result 
actually  later  announced. 

On  Dec.  13,  1946,  Chandler 
and  Best  left  Orly  Field,  Paris, 
landing  a  few  hours  in  Azores 
and  then  in  Newfoundland.  The 
plane  was  supposed  to  non-stop 
to  Washington,  but  because  of 
failure  of  the  landing  gear  to 
retract,  a  forced  landing  was 
made  at  Westover  Field,  Mass. 
After  changing  planes  there, 
they  were  flown  to  Washington 
and  arraigned  there.  (Recently 
the  Washington  indictment  was 
withdrawn. ) 

Careers  In  Journalism 

On  Jan.  4,  1947  toe  two  were 
brought  by  train  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  since  then  have  been  in 
East  Cambridge  jail  awaiting 
trial.  On  Jan.  20  Chandler  re¬ 
quested  the  court’s  appointment 
of  Claude  B.  Cross  and  Edward 
C.  Park,  Boston  attorneys  as 
defense  counsel.  On  Feb.  12,  a 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  san¬ 
ity  was  filed  by  Chandler.  His 
counsel  also  filed  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  indictment  on  five 
technical  grounds. 

Chandler  was  born  in  Chicago 
May  26,  1889,  the  son  of  a 
teacher  of  English  literature  and 
Roman  history.  After  attending 
school  in  Greensboro,  N,  C.,  he 
went  to  Baltimore  and  prepared 
to  enter  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  was  prevented  from  do¬ 
ing  so  by  family  finances.  So 
after  various  employment,  he 
took  a  job  with  an  advertising 
company.  He  later  wrote  verse 
for  old  Life. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  in 
the  first  World  War,  he  was  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  and  returned 


to  Baltimore.  Then  he  began 
writing  a  Doggerel  Digest  of 
News  for  amusement,  which  was 
later  published  in  a  Baltimore 
newspaper,  as  a  column.  He 
started  a  column  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunday  American,  later 
became  assistant  editor.  When 
William  Randolph  Hearst  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  from  Frank 
A.  Munsey  and  shifted  most  per¬ 
sonnel,  Chandler  was  discharged. 

Upon  advice  of  friends  he 
went  to  New  York  to  try  to  sell 
his  column  to  a  syndicate.  That 
terminated  his  full-time  journal¬ 
ism  for  a  few  years  until  he  had 
married  Laura  Jay  Wurts,  direct 
descendant  of  John  Jay,  first 
Supreme  Court  chief  justice,  and 
they  moved  to  Europe  for  his 
health.  While  there  he  wrote  a 
number  of  feature  articles  for 
the  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Best  has  had  a  long  career  in 
journalism,  starting  as  a  Pulitzer 
traveling  scholar  and  becoming 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Vienna  in  1923. 

Best  Declines  Lawyer 

The  prosecution  is  headed  by 
Tom  De Wolfe,  special  assistant 
to  toe  attorney  general.  Robert 
W.  Meserve,  Boston  attorney, 
was  named  as  Best's  counsel, 
but  Best  told  toe  court  he  still 
did  not  desire  counsel  except  on 
certain  conditions.  When  asked 
at  toe  arraignment  on  Jan.  20  if 
he  had  counsel.  Best  told  the 
court  that  “I  have  the  only 
counsel  I  need,  counsel  from  on 
high,  toe  Holy  Trinity,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  will 
serve  me.”  Judge  Ford  replied: 
“When  I  say  counsel,  I  mean 
a  member  of  this  bar.” 

Best  replied  he  did  not  want 
a  lawyer  and  then  signed  toe 
customary  waiver.  When  Best 
started  to  read  again  from  his 
penciled  notes.  Judge  Ford  in¬ 
terrupted  him  and  ordered  the 
clerk,  Joseph  A.  Duwan,  to  enter 
a  plea  of  not  guilty  for  him.  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  Best 
as  to  whether  there  would  be 
separate  trials  for  the  pair, 
George  F.  Garrity,  U.  S.  attorney 
assisting  De  Wolfe,  said  there 
would  be.  Best  had  remarked 
that  the  cases  were  in  no  way 
connected.  If  defense  for  Best 
can  be  worked  up  in  time,  the 
case  is  due  to  come  to  trial  in 
May. 

Iliere  is  no  legal  precedent 
for  these  treason  cases,  although 
Atherican  law  procedures  have 
drawn  heavily  on  English  law  in 
the  past.  William  Joyce,  who  as 
Lord  Haw-Haw  become  one  of 
the  best-known  radio  voices  of 
the  war,  was  tried  by  a  London 
court  for  his  broadcasts  in  Ger¬ 
many,  convicted  on  charges  of 
treason  and  hanged  more  than  a 
year  ago. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

in  speedy,  easy  need  filling  is 
yours  if  you’ve  never  experi¬ 
enced  an  Editob  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad’s  power  to  hire, 
buy  or  sell. 


R.  S.  Butler 
Named  Adman 
Of  the  Year 

Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  General  Foods  Corp.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  gold  medal  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  services  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1946”  at  the  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  awards  dinner  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling  magazine, 
awards  were  granted  to  individ¬ 
uals,  advertisers  and  associa¬ 
tions  for  accomplishment  in 
many  fields. 

A  series  on  Kemtone,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Newell-Emmett  Co.  for 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  was 
adjudged  toe  best  national 
newspaper  campaign.  Other 
newspaper  advertising  cited  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  by  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.  urging  conservation  of  food 
to  alleviate  hunger  in  Europe. 
The  campaign  was  the  winning 
entry  for  “advertising  as  a  so¬ 
cial  force.” 

Honorable  mention  in  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  field  went  to 
Swift  &  Co.  and  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby  agency;  and  Pepsodent 
and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Top  honors  in  the  retail  field 
were  won  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Lord  &  Taylor  of  New  York 
City,  and  toe  Boston  Store,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Butler,  in¬ 
dividual  winners  were  Edgar 
Kobak,  president  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  toe  knowledge  and 
technique  of  radio  advertising, 
and  Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont,  for 
his  advancement  of  television. 

The  awards  jury  included, 
from  the  newspaper  field:  John 
Giesen  of  toe  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers;  and  Arthur 
H.  Motley,  president  of  Parade 
Publication,  Inc. 

Promotion  advertising  of  the 
New  York  Times  took  the  bronze 
medal  for  “excellence  of  visual 
presentation.” 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  campaign  for  cross-country 
Pullman  service  (“A  Hog  Can 
Cross  the  Country  Without 
Changing  Trains,  But  You 
Can’t”)  won  the  copywriting 
medal  for  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
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...the  oil  industry  has  shown  great 
enterprise  in  developing  techniques 
and  equipment  for  handling  liquid 
fuel  in  great  volume  with  outstand* 
ing  efficiency.  It  actually  costs  about 
the  same  to  ship  a  gallon  of  crude  oil 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  New  York 
as  it  does  to  ship  a  gallon  of  milk 
from  one  end  of  New  York  City 
to  the  other. 
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Joins  Donahue  &  Coe 
HOWARD  W.  NEWTON,  for  the 
pa5t  eight  years  vicepresident 
and  copy  director  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
Joined  Donahue  &  Coe.  Inc., 
New  York,  in  the  same  capacity. 
Currently  the  author  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  column  in  Red- 
book  magazine  and  Advertieing 
&  Selling  magazine,  he  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  copy  clinic  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 


JWT  Elects  Four 
J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  COM¬ 
PANY,  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  four, 
following  a  meeting  of  a  board 
of  directors  Margaret  King 
Eddy  and  William  Wright  have 
been  named  vicepresidents  and 
Robert  White  and  Walter  C. 
Meincke  become  assistant  treas¬ 
urers. 


BBDO  Promotes  Four 

FOUR  account  executives  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  have  been  elected 
vicepresidents,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Ben  Duffy, 
president.  They  are  William  J. 
O’Donnell  and  Thayer  Comings 
of  the  New  York  office;  Dale 
G.  Casto  of  the  Buffalo  office, 
and  Elmore  E.  Haring  of  the 
Cleveland  office.  O’Donnell  has 
been  with  the  agency  since  1925 
and  Cumings  joined  the  firm  in 
1927  after  working  as  a  Boston 
newspaperman.  Casto  went  to 
BBDO  in  1926  and  Haring  in 
1936. 


L  &  M  Names  Todd 
WILLIAM  T.  TODD  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  copy  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  joined  the 
agency  six  years  ago  and  earlier 
was  with  Young  &  Rubicam  for 
five  years  and  wiffi  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine  for  11  years. 


In  New  Spots 

LELAND  O.  PATTON  and  Har¬ 
old  L.  Ross  are  newly  named 
vicepresidents  of  Bozell  &  Ja¬ 
cobs,  Inc.,  of  Indiana. 

W.  Raymond  Fowler,  vice- 
president  of  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  to  the  agency’s  board  of 
directors,  filling  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Harry 
Phelps. 

Art  Kanaske  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Behel  and 
Waldie  and  Briggs,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
He  will  provide  merchandising 
and  research  counsel  for  all  of 
the  agency’s  accounts  as  well  as 
serving  as  director  of  several 
accounts.  He  joined  the  agency 
in  1941. 

Henry  R.  Turnbull  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  withdrawal  as  a 
partner  from  Gahagan,  Turnbull 
and  Co.  to  develop  new  plans 
which  will  be  announced  later. 

Jean  Lawler,  formerly  of 
Compton  Advertising,  New  York, 
becomes  time  buyer  at  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Simeon  Braguin  has  joined 
Spadea,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  a 
full-time  art  director, 

Manfred  Darmstadter,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger.  New  York,  has  joined 
the  New  York  office  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  as  copy  director. 

Caroline  Adams,  formerly 
with  the  office  of  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  foreign 
department  of  McCann-Erickson, 
New  York. 

John  F.  Gries  has  joined  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Foley  Advertising,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  He  was  formerly  with 
W.  H.  Hoedt,  Inc. 

Bradley  O.  Potter,  formerly 
with  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  has 
joined  Paul  Klemter  &  Co., 
Newark.  N.  J.,  as  assistant  to 
the  president. 

George  J.  Schulte,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  publicity  department 
of  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  the 
National  Picket  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Herbert  F.  Zimmerman 
has  been  appointed  officer  man¬ 
ager  of  the  agency. 

Howard  Korman,  for  the  past 
15  years  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  McCann-Erickson,  New 
York,  joins  Donahue  &  Coe,  New 
York,  as  merchandising  director. 

Herbert  A.  Carlson  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Carlson  joined  the  agency 
in  1944,  coming  from  Shreve- 

Sort,  La.,  where  for  four  years 
e  was  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  a  branch  office  of  Bozell 
k  Jacobs. 

Henry  O.  Whiteside  becomes 


vicepresident  of  the  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  director  of  research  and  in 
recent  months  has  also  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Christopher  L.  Sloman  has 
joined  the  W.  H.  Long  Co., 
York.  Pa.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  agency’s  new  business 
department.  Formerly  he  was 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Goodyear  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  Akron. 

Roy  Campbell,  Jr.,  has  joined 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago, 
as  marketing  director.  He  was 
formerly  sales  development 
manager  for  Lockhead  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.  Eugene 
W.  Cooper,  former  vicepresident 
of  Grant  Advertising,  Chicago, 
lias  joined  the  agency  as  an 
account  executive. 

John  Stronsky,  formerly  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald  and 
J.  R.  Pershall  and  Co.,  both  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc., 
Chicago  office. 

B.  Allen  Mays  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  visual  plan¬ 
ning  of  Bert  M.  Sarazan,  Inc., 
W  a  s  h  i  n  gton, 

D.  C.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of 
all  creative  de- 
p  a  r  t  m  e  nts— 
layouts,  visual 
p  r  e  s  e  ntations, 
and  art  work. 

He  recently 
held  a  similar 
position  with 
the  Hecht  Co., 

W  a  s  h  i  n  gton, 
under  Mr.  Sar¬ 
azan  when  the  Mays 
latter  was  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  director. 

Robert  S.  Simpers,  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  since  1941,  has 
announced  his  resignation  effec¬ 
tive  Mar.  31. 

Norton  W.  Mogge,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Los  Angeles  manager 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  will  re¬ 
sign  Mar.  15,  he  announces. 

Jim  H.  Ruttencutter  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of  Wank 
&  Wank,  San  Francisco. 

Felix  M.  Sutton,  copy  super¬ 
visor,  and  Robert  E.  Shaw,  art 
director,  have  been  made  vice- 
presidents  of  Kastor,  Farrell, 
Chesley  &  Clifford,  New  York. 

Ben  Holstrom,  formerly  a 
writer  of  business  subjects  for 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.,  has 
joined  McCann-Erickson,  New 
York.  Arthur  Kramer  rejoins 
the  agency  to  work  on  the  rail¬ 
road  committee  program. 

Paul  E.  McElroy,  Colonel, 
U.S.A.,  retired,  has  joined  Pul¬ 
ler  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  as  an 
account  executive  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Prior  to  the  war 
McElroy  was  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  Ethyl  Corp.,  New  York, 
and  earlier  was  associated  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Robert  West,  formerly  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  has  been 
named  art  director  of  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles.  New 
York. 

Peter  J.  Wade,  for  the  past 
several  years  with  Look  mag¬ 


azine  as  art  director  in  viRui  rmr 
research,  has  been  appointed 
associate  art  director  of 
Weir,  Inc.,  New  York.  ‘  • 

Roy  Gannon,  recently  adver  ■ 
tising  manager  in  Tulsa,  OkU. 
for  the  Mid-Continent  division 
of  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co 
has  joined  Searcy  AdvertisW 
Portland,  Ore.,  as  an  accost  ' 
executive.  i 

A.  C.  Goudie  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Saskatchewan  manager 
for  Stewart-Lovick  &  Macphei 
son.  The  firm  has  opened  of  ‘ 
fices  in  the  Veteran  block,  I 
gina.  Goudie  was  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Moose 
Jaw. 

Emil  V.  Lotruglio  has  been 
named  traffic  manager  of  Chas 
Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark. 


Forms  Baltimore  Chapter 

A  NEW  chapter  of  the  American 

Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  has  been  established 
in  Baltimore — 
the  seventh 
chapter  in  the 
country.  It  is 
com  prised  of 
five  agencies  in 
Baltimore  with 
membership  in 
the  AAAA:  The 
Jospph  Katz  Co., 

S.  A.  Levyne 
Co,,  Baltimore 
branch  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  & 

Adams,  Inc.,  VanSant 
Theodore  A. 

Newhoff  Advertising,  and  Van¬ 
Sant,  Dugdale  &  Company,  Inc. 

Wilbur  VanSant,  of  VanSant,  ' 
Dugdale  &  Co.,  has  been  elected 
chairman:  Theodore  A.  New- 
HOFF,  vicechairman,  and  S.  A. 
Levyne,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Board  of  Governors  includes 
ihe  three  officers  and  Joseph 
Katz. 

First  meeting  of  the  chapter 
was  held  Feb.  24.  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  70  members  of  the 
agencies’  staffs. 


Australia 


m  The  only  Jeumal  giving  the 
n«wt  of  advorliMn,  adverll*- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  end 
commnrelal  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 


Australia  and  Now  ZMiand. 

It  you  ara  planning  solas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  In 
tbasa  tarritorlas  raad 
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_  Promoting  Four  Eckhardt,  New  York,  is  the  Campaign  Briefs 

newspaper  campaigns  for  FOR  B  &  M  Brick-Oven  Baked 

continued  from  page  U  four  products  are  being  re-  - a _ _ ,  Beans  the  Burnham  &  Morhiix 

- leased  the  end  of  this  month  by  "9®“^  Appomtments  Portland  Me  is  releasina 

use  “to  kill  snails,  slugs  Siboney  Distilling  Corp.,  subsid-  FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING,  ij-is’  snrine  “the  largest  and  most 

vorms.”  For  Ridz  Gar-  iary  of  Logansport  Distilling  Co.  New  York,  will  direct  the  ad-  consomuous  adverUsina”  in  its 

jy  and  Ridz  Fungicide,  The  campaigns,  all  small-space,  ver  ising  of  Bowman  Gum,  Phil-  ouSt^^^^  added 

cent  additions  to  the  frequent  insertion  schedules,  adelphia.  Bowman  is  the  mak-  fh-'  schedule  include  the 
dway  line  an  eight-  will  continue  for  a  year.  Each  and  Cock-  American  Weekly.  Most  copy 

mpaign  will  be  earned  campaign  introduces  a  new  trade  tail  chewing  gum.  national  and  women’s 

•wspapers  m  the  same  character  for  the  product.  Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shen-  magazines.  Agency  is  Charles 

ites.  It  is  pointed  out  the  case  of  Gladstone  Gin,  r'lEU),  New  York,  has  been  ap-  w.  Hoyt,  New  York.  .  .  .  News- 

latest  scientific  develoi^  123  papers  in  72  cities  will  be  pointed  agency  for  Dobbs  Hats  papers  car  cards,  radio  and 
ave  been  incorporated  use<j.  One-column  cartoon- type  tor  Men  and  Dobbs  Hats  for  point  of-sale  advertising  will  be 
formulae  of  thwe  two  j-opy  stressing  the  theme  “The  Women.  used  in  a  test  campaign  for  the 

Consumer  and  trade  davor’s  in”  will  appear  weekly.  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  New  men’s  and  women’s  toiletries 
ire  also  wing  used  in  About  35  papers  throughout  the  York,  is  the  agency  named  by  manufactured  by  Royal  Rinse, 
z  campmgn.  w.  i^ari  country  will  carry  once  a  week  the  Melville  Shoe  Corp.,  to  han-  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Aim  is  for  a 
1,  inc.,  I'lUSDurgn,  ai-  insertions  on  behalf  of  Siboney  die  the  newspaper  advertising  national  program.  Agency  just 
account.  Rum,  featuring  Siboney  Sam  of  the  Thom  McAn  women’s  appointed  is  Justin  Funkhouser 

,  with  the  big  sombrero.  A  Min-  .<;hoe  division.  Advertising,  Baltimore  and  New 

ick  Special  ute  Man  is  the  keynote  char-  Olian  Advertising,  Chicago  York.  .  .  .  During  March  the 

AYLOR  &  CO  is  cur-  acter  in  the  Minute  Rum  ads,  office,  has  been  appointed  agency  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  will 
placing  a  special  series  siated  to  run  only  throughout  for  the  New  Process  Baking  Co.,  continue  its  special  newspaper 
jr  John  Jameson  Irish  New  England,  while  a  pirate  maker  of  Green  Mill  Bread  and  advertisements  in  all  metropoli- 
to  tie  in  with  St.  Pat-  proclaims  that  Port  Royal  Rum  Cake  products.  tan  dailies  denying  a  rumor 

ay,  begorra!  The  ads  is  “a  treasure  of  a  drink.”  The  Grant  Advertising,  Detroit,  is  that  the  establishment  has  been 

taring  in  Boston  and  Port  Royal  series  begins  in  the  the  new  agency  for  Electro-  sold.  Rumors  have  linked  it 
Ic  newspapers.  Although  East,  but  will  eventually  appear  master,  Inc.,  electric  range  with  a  big  movie  house  deal, 
are  still  limited,  more  on  a  national  basis.  Kenyon  &  manufacturer.  —  -  -  -  _ 


Koehl,  Landis  &  Landau  agency. 


Iffl  newly  -  formed  Playboy 
Motor  Car  Manufacturing 
Cflip,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  production 
i  the  "Playboy”  automobile 
about  May  1,  plans  a  national 
aempaper  advertising  campaign 
in  tte  fall,  it  is  announced.  Ap¬ 
proximately  65  newspapers  from 
const  to  coast  will  make  up  the 
xhedule.  To  begin  Sept.  15  and 
nm  through  Thanksgiving,  the 
ad  series  will  list  dealers  and 
distributors  and  tell  the  story  of 
he  new  car  which  is  being 
nnde  to  sell  under  $1 ,000.  Green- 
SeM-Lippman,  of  that  city,  is 
iundling  the  advertising. 

k  75  Dailies 

■piING  75  dailies  from  coast 
m  coast  and  the  American 
^Icly,  Park  &  Tilford  is  start- 
M  a  &ree  months  campaign  for 
■  complete  line  of  perlhimes 
M  cosmetics.  Ads  of  200  lines 
^  run  once  a  week.  Copy 
Kovers  '  the  entire  line  but  will 
piture  perfume,  face  powder 
iod  lipstick.  The  program  is 
being  handled  by  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co.,  New  York. 

Extended  Program 
WWSPAPERS  are  being  added 
to  the  schedule  of  the  War¬ 
wick  Corp.,  Chicago,  for  its 
Clarion  radios.  In  addition  to 
magazines  and  trade  papers  the 
company  plans  by  early  sum- 
to  place  ads  in  80  to  100 
cities  serviced  by  Warwick  dis- 
Wbutors.  Some  insertions  will 
be  made  by  the  producer;  others 
will  be  handled  on  a  cooperative 
baw  with  distributors.  The  pro- 


the  great  Year-Round  Market 

From  every  comer  of  the  qlobe  people  ore  flocking  to 
Florida  and  its  crown>|ewel  city.  Miami.  They're  coming 
on  one>way  tickets,  too.  os  every  commercial  and  popu* 
lotioa  index  proves. 

Advertisers  who  hove  discovered  the  abundant  harvest  in 
Greater  Miami's  expanding  year-round  populotion  tom 
natoralty  to  The  MlMi  Hei^.— First  in  the  state  in  cir- 
culatiea,  First  in  advertising  linage,  and  First  in  the  kind 
of  looder  response  that  mxikes  f^  SALES. 


A  John  S.  Knight, 
Publisher 


notion  will  center  on  the  new 
Symphonette  radio-photongraph 
combination  and  two  new  port¬ 
hole  models.  Agency  Service 
Corp..  Chicago,  directs  the  ac¬ 
count. 
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SYNDICATES 


Ad  Demand,  Newsprint 
Elbow  Color  Comics 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

COLOR  comic  sections,  for 

which  syndicates  two  or  three 
years  ago  were  prophesying 
such  postwar  expansion,  will  in¬ 
stead  be  caught  in  a  double 
squeeze  this  year — newsprint 
lack  and  advertising  gain. 

Newspapers  still  hope  to  en¬ 
large  these  circulation  builders, 
all  syndicates  agree — but  they 
don’t  put  a  date  on  their  plans. 
Meanwhile  advertisers  are  clam¬ 
oring  as  never  before  for  space 
in  the  colored  “funnies,”  Editof 
&  Publisher  learned  from  Color 
Production  Service,  whose  bus¬ 
iness  is  fitting  a  maximum 
amount  of  advertising  into  com¬ 
ic  sections  with  a  minimum  dis¬ 
placement  of  features. 

In  CPS  files  now  are  news¬ 
papers’  1947  comic  section 
schedules,  and  they’re  tight 
enough  to  make  new  ad  place¬ 
ment  by  date  impossible  and 
launching  of  any  but  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  color  comic  tough.  In  fact 
CPS  records  to  date  show  a 
50%  to  75%  increase  over  1946. 

“Advertisers  have  a  problem 
in  getting  continuity  for  adver¬ 
tising  because  so  many  papers 
they'd  like  to  use  are  complete¬ 
ly  sold  out.”  said  CPS  President 
Robert  Travis,  and  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Petty  indicated  the  tight¬ 
ness  was  general  by  adding, 
“We’ve  got  advertisers  we  nev¬ 
er  heard  of  before.” 

Even  when  more  paper  is 
available,  Travis  believes  adver¬ 
tising  will  get  more  space  be¬ 
fore  features  are  increased. 

This  year,  then,  syndicates 
with  Sunday  pages  to  sell  will 
be  largely  placing  for  future 
use  or  replacing  “weak”  fea¬ 
tures.  But  if  newspapers  are  to 
maintain  reader  interest  in  the 
section  despite  Uie  double 
squeeze,  they  wiU  need  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  comic  sizes,  the  sort 
of  juggling  in  which  CPS  ex¬ 
cells. 

Recently,  for  instance,  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  found  itself  with  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  it  could  carry 
with  its  normal  complement  of 
features  and  unwilling  to  use 
the  newsprint  to  add  more 
pages.  CPS  “rubberized”  the 
center  spread  by  fitting  eight 
half-tabloid  sized  features  in 
the  space  normally  used  for  six 
third-page  comics. 

When  features  must  be 
dropped  for  a  Sunday  to  make 
room  for  ads,  ordinarily  the 
newspaper  decides  which  should 
be  emitted.  Considerations  of 
popularity,  however,  are  only 
one  part  of  the  choice.  CPS  or 
the  newspapers  must  ask: 
“Which  features  will  fit?” 

Here’s  how  that  flexibility 
problem  works  out  on  one  pap¬ 
er,  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram.  ’The  comic  section  car¬ 
ries  features  in  half-page  sizes. 
When  a  third-page  ad  is  placed, 


the  half-page  features  shrink  to 
third-page  size.  When  a  half¬ 
page  ad  is  placed,  the  top  fea¬ 
ture  keeps  company  with  the 
ad  and  the  lower  feature  moves 
across  to  the  opposite  page  and 
all  three  run  third-page  size.  Of 
course  the  system  breaks  down 
if  some  of  the  comics  are  not 
available  in  the  two  sizes,  but 
the  paper  can  accommodate  this 
way  six  ads  in  an  eight-page 
section  by  dropping  only  one 
feature,  provided  the  ads  are  the 
right  size. 

Something  can  be  done  about 
ads  being  the  wrong  size  too. 
CPS  officers  demonstrated  with 
some  pencil  scratches  three 
ways  in  which  a  third-page 
standard  ad  can  be  fitted  into 
a  tabloid  section  on  the  center 
spread:  by  turning  the  section 
sidewise  and  filling  in  with  a 
strip  and  two  half  tabloid 
comics,  by  bleeding  the  ad 
across  the  gutter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  and  even  by  cen¬ 
tering  it  at  the  top  of  the  page 
with  white  space  at  the  sides 
and  half  tabloid  features  below. 

Finally,  papers  which  have  a 
little  spare  newsprint,  but  not 
enough,  increase  the  number  of 
pages  temporarily  on  occasional 
Sundays  and  fill  in  with  one-line 
Sunday  filler  strips. 

Golf  Feature 

THE  GOLF  season  is  just  be¬ 
yond  the  groundhog’s  shadow, 
so  McNaught  Syndicate,  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  the  sport, 
has  signed  Ben  Hogan,  champion 
of  the  Professional  Golfers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  big  money  winner 
for  1946,  to  do  three  columns  a 
week,  beginning  Apr.  1.  At  least 
one  of  these  columns  will  be 
instruction,  and  some  will  con¬ 
tain  anecdotes  of  Hogan’s  golf¬ 
ing  experience. 

Nostalgia  by  Kuhn 
RICHARDSON  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  started  with  the 
launching  of  “Little  Nemo”  is 
expanding  its  operations  with 
two  new  cartoon  features  with¬ 
in  the  month,  “Sparks  of  Life” 
by  Charles  (Doc)  Kuhn,  the 
only  Indiana  cartoonist  listed 
in  the  E  &  P  Yearbook,  and  a 
daily  strip,  “Grandma”  drawn 
by  Harris,  another  Hoosier  ar¬ 
tist. 

“Grandma”  is  a  peppery  little 
character  with  the  traditional 
soft  heart,  Victorian  costume 
and  uninhibited  manners.  Her 
activities,  strictly  for  laughs, 
start  April  14. 

Doc  Kuhn’s  “Sparks  of  Life” 
is  a  daily  two-column  panel  in 
the  nostalgic  tradition,  starting 
March  31.  Kuhn  is  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  Indianapolis  News, 
where  he  succeeded  Gaar  Wil¬ 
liams  in  1922.  In  January  he 
marked  his  first  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  with  that  paper.  Among 


Kuhn's  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  inventing  three 
toys,  designing  the  overseas 
mailing  box  used  in  the  war, 
conducting  a  correspondence 
school  for  artists  and  winning 
radio  slogan  contests.  He  started 
drawing  the  feature  as  a  hobby. 

Adventure  Unlimited 
ADVENTURE,  now  that  the 
war  is  past,  seems  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  back  into  its  front  page  fea¬ 
ture  position.  Lately  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun-iNTERNATIONAL  NEWS 
Service  ‘Headless  Valley”  series 
got  a  big  play.  Now  comes 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  with  announcement  of 
the  Kon-Tiki  balsa  raft  expedi¬ 
tion  from  South  America  to  Ta¬ 
hiti  to  prove  the  Tahitians  came 
from  S.  A.  NANA  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  exclusive  world 
newspaper  rights  (outside  Nor¬ 
way)  on  all  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  expedition  with 
Thor  Heryerdahl,  leader,  and 
some  of  these  stories  will  be 
broadcast  from  a  radio  set  up  on 
the  raft.  The  raft  trip  across  the 
ocean  is  expected  to  start  in 
March  and  last  about  four 
months. 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
takes  adventure  beyond  the 
known  seas  and  invites  readers 
to  walk  to  Mars.  At  least  that’s 
the  proposition  of  Francis  A. 
Giannini  in  a  series  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  for  release  Mar.  30. 

New  Services,  Features 
DISPATCH  News  Features,  a 
photographic  service  from 
1939  to  1941  resumed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1946,  has  expanded  and 
now  is  offering  newspapers  an 
art  feature  .“Faces  in  the  News”. 
The  feature  consists  of  weekly 
mats  containing  a  half  dozen 
sketches,  half-column  and  one- 
column  size,  of  persons  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  current  news  and 
worth  filing  for  future  use.  H. 
Hoehn  is  the  artist.  John  J. 
Westley  is  manager  and  founder 
of  the  syndicate. 

A  new  synidcate  calling  itself 
the  Entertainment  Press  Serv¬ 
ice,  will  specialize  in  news  and 
features  of  the  entertainment 
world.  .  .  .Theodore  Kraus,  Lyn- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  light 
editorials  to  medium  sized  dail¬ 
ies,  five  a  week,  about  300 
words,  cued  to  news  items.  .  . 
Harry  Gordon,  who  before  the 
war  syndicated  a  television  sur¬ 
vey,  is  back  in  the  field  offering 
a  weekly  inspirational  column 
by  Mrs.  Zelda  Gordon,  “A 
Glance  at  Life”.  Gordon  works 
for  the  Parkchester  Press-Re¬ 
view,  near  New  York,  but  op¬ 
erates  his  syndicate  from  Post 
Office  Box  27,  Times  Square  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Notes  and  Personals 
NEITHER  Lord  Camrose  nor 
Winston  Churchill  are  con¬ 
firming  or  denying  that  London 
Evening  Standard  story  of  a 
pending  Time  magazine  contract 
for  the  Churchill  memoirs.  .  . 
Press  Features  Inc.  has  a  four- 
part  series  ready  Mar.  23  on 
German  industrialists  and  war 
guilt.  Elwyn  Jones,  member  of 
Parliament,  who  was  assistant 
prosecutor  at  Nuremburg  is  the 
author. 


100-Page  Idea 
For  Centennial 
Is  Held  to  92 

Waynesboro,  Pa. — In  its  Cen¬ 
tennial  Edition  on  March  u 
the  Waynesboro  Record  Herald 
under  modern  headings,  pub! 
lished  a  year-by-year  history 
from  the  pages  of  the  past. 

Through  conservation  of  new» 
print  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year,  a  92-page  edition 
was  possible.  Final  skimpini 
compelled  the  staff  to  give  up 
its  original  idea  of  an  even  100 
pages.  More  than  300  news  pic 
tures  were  published. 

All  the  work  of  preparation 
was  done  by  the  staff  while  car¬ 
rying  on  regular  duties.  W.  E 
Shryock,  who  grew  up  in  new 
paper  work  in  Waynesboro,  i) 
the  manager.  William  B.  Cuiry, 
a  captain  of  the  Air  Corps  who 
saw  service  from  New  Guineo 
to  Japan,  is  managing  editor. 

Most  of  the  research  and  writ 
ing  were  done  by  Edward  V.  Ko- 
terba.  formerly  of  Omaha,  a 
first  lieutenant  assigned  as  a  lin¬ 
guist  during  the  war  to  combat 
intelligence.  Wilbur  J.  Davis 
was  picture  and  layout  editor. 
Like  Shryock  he  has  grown  up 
with  the  Record  Herald  but 
worked  for  a  time  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun.  Miss  Jeannette  Reid, 
society  editor,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Maun  Kauffman,  assistant,  con¬ 
tributed  to  research  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

Advertising  layout  was  done  I 
mainly  by  Thomas  Whittinghffl, 
who  saw  wartime  service  in  the 
Navy,  with  Advertising  Manager 
W.  Harry  Gordon  overseetag. 
The  plant  superintendent,  who 
smoothed  the  way  for  mechan¬ 
ical  production  was  another  vet¬ 
eran,  John  Price,  sergeant  of 
the  Signal  Corps  who  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  battle  of  the  Bulge. 

The  publisher  is  Floyd  Chai- 
fant,  former  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation. 


MOVING? 


Y^HEN  moving,  help  us 
”  give  you  prompt  servile* 
by  notifying  us  in  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limit* 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subsolp- 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  ar* 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  yoiu’  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Nsw  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subierlption  ra*««  —  Somfrtf, 
S4.00I  CmtmSm,  tSSOf  forMs^, 
$5jOO. 


ISHBR  for  March  15, 
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Reuters  Names 
New  Trustees 
and  Directors 

London — At  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  Reuters,  Ltd., 
recently,  final  steps  were  taken 
to  convert  Reuters  into  a  world 
news  agency  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

It  has  been  arranged  for  the 
Australian  Associated  Press  and 
the  New  Zealand  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  to  take  up  new  shares  in 
Reuters. 

The  newly-constituted  Reuter 
Trust  consists  of  the  following: 

Sir  Lynden  Macassey  ( inde¬ 
pendent  chairman  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice). 

Col.  J.  J.  Astor  (London:  the 
Times ) . 

Sir  William  Bailey  (Prov¬ 
inces:  the  Westminister  Press 
^ovincial  Newspapers). 

Viscount  Camrose  (London: 
the  Daily  Telegraph). 

A  G.  Cousins  (London:  the 
Daily  Herald). 

A.  Mclean  Ewing  (Provinces: 
the  Glasgow  Herald). 

James  Henderson  (Provinces: 
the  Belfast  News  Letter). 

Allan  Jeans  (Provinces:  the 
Lirerpool  Daily  Post). 

Viscount  Kemsley  (London: 
Kemsley  Newspapers). 

Sir  Cecil  Leys  (New  Zealand: 
the  Auckland  Star). 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch  (Austra¬ 
lia:  the  Melbourne  Herald). 

On  the  new  Board  are: 

H.  G.  Bartholomew  (London: 
the  Daily  Mirror). 

Malcolm  Graham  (Provinces: 
Express  and  Star,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton). 

H.  G.  Crime  (Provinces:  West 
Lancashire  Evening  Gazette). 

R  A.  G.  Henderson  (Austra¬ 
lia  and  New  Zealand:  Hie  Syd¬ 
ney  Morning  Herald). 

Lord  Layton  (London:  the 
News  Chronicle). 

Viscount  Rothermere  ( Lon¬ 
don:  the  Daily  Mail). 

V.  R.  Scott  (Provinces:  the 
Manchester  Guardian). 


Baby  Ad  Column 
Aimed  at  Mothers 

Chicago  —  “The  World  in 
Three-Cornered  Pants”  is  the 
name  of  a  baby  column  to  be 
sponsored  by  Benita  E.  McCor¬ 
mick,  with  tie-up  ads  from  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  for  products 
of  especial  interest  to  mothers. 
It  is  being  offered  to  newspapers 
as  a  weekly  feature  at  the  na¬ 
tional  rate. 

Mrs.  McCormick,  artist,  writ¬ 
er,  and  mother  of  twins  ( now  19 
years  old),  is  being  assisted  by 
her  husband  in  launching  the 
new  column.  Their  office  is  at  8 
Dearborn  St. 

Yellow  Cab  Benefits 
From  PR  Ad  Program 

San  Francisco  —  Advertising 
has  clarified  Yellow  Cab’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Coast  cities  and  brought 
special  side  benefits,  according 
to  Robert  O.  Davis  of  Rhoades  & 
Davis,  San  Francisco  agency. 

Newspapers  were  utilized  as 
the  chief  vehicle  and  the  series 
is  continuing,  he  told  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Copy  has  stressed  the  number 
of  veterans  employed  by  the 
Cab  Company,  plans  to  alleviate 
conditions,  and  the  Yellow  Cab 
service  program. 

Davis  has  acquired  controlling 
interest  in  Rhoades  &  Davis. 
Rhoades  will  continue  as  spe¬ 
cial  counsel,  but  will  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  the  food 
manufacturing  field. 

■ 

Southern  California 
Fertile  for  Agencies 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — Southern 
California  is  a  land  of  business 
opportunity  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  can  and  will  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  role,  in  the  view  of 
Charles  C.  Hogan)  vicepresident, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Chief  among  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  agencies  in  this  area  is 
that  of  helping  little  businesses 
grow,  Hogan  told  the  Long 
Beach  Advertising  Club. 


Great  Britain’s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  needed  blue  prints 
quickly.  International  Air 
Express  saved  days  in  their 
delivery. 


Transcribed  radio 
programs  can’t  be 
late!  Speed  counts — 
and  that’s  why  radio 
people  use  Air  Ex¬ 
press  regularly. 


SO  "alike  about  these  thir^ 


Nylons  have  to  get  to 
sales  on  time.  Speed 
counts.  And  Air  Express 
delivers  ’em  pronto. 


RUSHING  TO  WORK  FOR 


Washington  Star 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Nashville  Tennessean 
St.  Johns  Evening  Telegram 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 
Ottawa  Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Toledo  Blade 


AVAILABLE  5  COLUMNS 
AND  4  COLUMNS  ADAPT¬ 
ABLE  AS  A  TWO-COLUMN 
PANEL. 


WRITE  . . .  PHONE  . . .  WIRE  TODAY 

PRESS  FEATURES,  INC. 


106  E.  41st  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


You  yieed  ihe  speed  of  Air  &pres5,  fpo  I 

You’re  in  a  business  where  speed  counts,  and  Air  Express  can 
serve  you  well.  Today,  more  and  bigger  planes  are  carrying 
your  Air  Express  shipments  at  speeds  up  to  five  miles  a 
minute.  Rates  are  low.  For  example:  to  Air  Express  a  17-lb. 
shipment  ll-tO  miles  costs  #5.71.  Heavier  weights  similarly 
inexpensive.  Investigate! 

•  Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Direct  by  air  to  and  from  principal  U.  S.  towns  and  cities. 

•  Air-rail  between  2.3,000  off-airline  communities. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


Twe/re  ^i^sr - 

Write  today  for  Rate  55chedule8  contain¬ 
ing  helpful  shippinfT  aidn.  Address  Air 
Express  Division,  liailway  Express 
Agency,  230  Park  Avenue.  New  York  17. 
Or  ask  at  any  Airline  or  Railway  Express 
odice.  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  representing  the  Air¬ 
lines  of  the  United  States. 
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Further  Testimony 
I  On  Newsprint 

,  continued  from  page  7 

Pursuing  that  thought,  Fowler 
told  the  committee: 

<  “This  problem  of  world  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newsprint  is  an 
immediate  problem.  In  many 
countries  there  is  a  famine  and 
you  cannot  cure  a  famine  by  de¬ 
ciding  to  plant  additional  crops 
the  year  after  next  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  expect  that  the  newsprint 
famine  will  be  cured  by  the 
building  of  newsprint  mills 
which  cannot  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  for  two  or  three  years. 

“It  is  futile  to  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  Organization 
next  June  or  next  September 
should  talk  about  the  problem. 
If  the  world  problem  has  any 
importance  to  the  United  States, 
and  if  you  wish  to  do  anything 
about  it,  you  must  start  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  fact  that  you  can¬ 
not  seek  additional  supplies  but 
I  must  give  substantially  from  the 
supplies  you  now  have.  There 
I  is  no  other  place  from  which 
'  the  needs  of  other  countries  can 
I  be  met. 

I  “It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
t  the  word  ‘shortage’  can  proper¬ 
ly  or  accurately  be  applied  to 

<  a  country  receiving  25%  more 
newsprint  than  it  used  before 
the  war.  No  doubt  most  pub¬ 
lishers  would  like  to  have  more 

'  newsprint  to  use  during  the 
I  present  high  levels  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  demand. 
There  may  be  some  publishers 
who,  for  various  reasons,  have 
I  suffered  through  some  failure  to 
I  obtain  a  share  of  the  large  total 
supplies  available.  But  this  is 
■  a  problem  of  distribution  and 
not  a  problem  of  shortage  of 
t  supply. 

j  Not  Enough  Demand  in  *30s 
“The  reason  that  greater  news- 
J  print  supplies  are  not  today 
available  to  United  States  users 
is  a  matter  of  simple  economics. 

I  During  the  ’30s  there  was  not 
I  enough  newsprint  demand  to 
I  support  the  existing  North 
American  productive  capacity 
I  and  some  IJnited  States  users 
accused  Canada  of  having  sur- 
plus  capacity  and  openly  advo- 
l'  cated  the  elimination  of  so- 
I  called  ‘obsolete’  and  ‘uneconomic’ 
mills.  ’The  business  of  making 
f.  newsprint  was  not  a  profitable 
l  one.  In  Canada  over  half  the 
!  newsprint  capacity  went  into  re- 
I  ceivership.  ‘This  is  the  reason 
I'for  the  substantial  diversion  of 
.*  newsprint  capacity  in  the  United 
|i  States  to  other  products  and 
'some  diversions  in  Canada.” 

)  Fowler  dismissed  the  box-car 
''shortage  as  one  created  by  the 
')fact  that  the  Canadian  Govem- 
'jment  agreed  that  food  was  more 
'I  important  than  newsprint  and 
'other  commodities  using  those 
^  facilities,  but  he  professed  to  see 
''signs  of  improvement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said,  only  one 
:  newsprint  mill  was  forc^  to 
((suspend  operations  for  lack  of 
-.ijcars. 

Recapitulating,  he  said:  “The 
fbox  car  situation  is  still  serious 
liand  will  likely  remain  so  for 
’^several  weeks  or  months.  Ut- 
i  .(most  caution  in  the  use  of  pres- 
,tent  newsprint  stocks  seems  de¬ 


sirable.  In  addition,  any  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  redress  the 
adverse  box  car  balance  of  the 
Canadian  railways  will  be  most 
helpful.” 

W.  N.  Hurlbut,  vicepresident 
of  International  Paper  Co.,  said 
his  firm  produces  in  Canada  and 
in  1946  supplied  554,340  tons  to 
United  States  consumers — repre¬ 
senting  90%  of  the  company’s 
business,  and  355  accounts,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  whom  con¬ 
sumed  less  than  500  tons  a  year. 
No  customer,  withing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  knowledge,  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  paper  by  retail  mer¬ 
chants  to  whom  the  firm  sells 
tonnage  not  covered  in  direct 
contracts,  he  said. 

On  the  subject  of  “distress,” 
Hurlbut  offered  this  comment: 

“Is  distress  inability  to  obtain 
any  paper  for  present  publica¬ 
tions,  inability  to  obtain  more 
paper  than  formerly  or  inability 
to  obtain  as  much  paper  as  for¬ 
merly;  or  is  it  inability  to  ob¬ 
tain  paper  to  start  new  publica¬ 
tions?  In  this  period  when  we 
are  passing  from  a  government- 
controlled  economy  back  to  a 
free  economy  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  distress — there  is  in  al¬ 
most  every  industry.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  many  of  the  small 
users  can  use  more  paper  just 
as  the  large  ones,  but  this  sit¬ 
uation  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  is  widespread  or  se¬ 
rious  distress.” 

The  witness  suggested  it  may 
be  unfair  to  contend  that  large 
newspapers  increased  their  1946 
consumption  over  1945  use  to  a 
disproportionate  degree  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  rationing  the  larger  pub¬ 
lications  were  cut  up  to  24%  of 
1941  base  tonnage  while  the 
smaller  papers  were  curtailed 
on  a  smaller  percentage  rate, 
and  some  not  at  all. 

Concluding  on  an  optimistic 
note,  Hurlbut  said: 

“The  estimate  of  presently 
planned  increased  production  on 
this  continent  plus  the  estimate 
of  unused  newsprint  capacity  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  totals  a 
most  impressive  figure,  nearly 
2,000,000  tons.  These  prospec¬ 
tive  additional  supplies  may 
very  well  satisfy  the  future 
world  demand.” 

Steps  Up  Newsprint  Output 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  is 
reversing  the  trend  away  from 
newsprint  production,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  told  by  Albin  R. 
Caspar,  its  sales  manager. 

“From  1942  to  1946,”  he  testi¬ 
fied,  “our  company  manufac¬ 
tured  a  total  of  59,614  tons  of 
toweling,  corrugating  and 
groundwood  specialties  at  its 
two  newsprint  mills:  but  it  has 
entirely  discontinued  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  grades  of  paper 
for  newsprint  production,  and  is 
currently  producing  newsprint 
paper  at  a  rate  as  great  or  great¬ 
er  than  ever  before  in  its  his¬ 
tory.” 

The  firm  supplies  136  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  only  two 
merhants,  Caspar  said,  adding: 
“As  to  whether  there  is  any 
trend  away  from  the  production 
of  newsprint  it  is  clear  in  the 
case  of  our  company  that  there 
is  no  trend  away  from  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint.  ’This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mar¬ 


ket  prices  for  newsprint  at 
many  times  during  the  last  15 
years  have  not  in  general  tended 
to  encourage  increased  produc¬ 
tion  or  expansion  of  plant  fa¬ 
cilities.” 

The  unfavorable  price  mar¬ 
ket  drove  his  company  out  of 
newsprint  production  and  into 
manufacture  of  other  grades  of 
paper,  the  committee  was  told 
by  Samuel  Pruyn  of  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.  The  changeover  began 
about  15  years  ago  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  Jan.  1,  1946. 

Pruyn  recited  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  newsprint  indus¬ 
try,  highlighted  by  expansions 
after  World  War  I,  to  the  point 
where  Dominion  production 
alone  was  greater  than  the 
world  market  could  absorb. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior,  described 
the  potential  newsprint  industry 
in  Alaska  as  the  best  possible 
insurance  of  paper  supply  for 
small  publishers  and  said  many 
contractors  and  publishers  have 
asked  for  information  and  one 
now  has  a  crew  of  surveyors  in 
Alaska  and  has  applied  for  a 
preliminary  power  permit. 

Because  of  the  many  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 
Chapman  estimated  between 
three  and  four  years  would  be 
required  to  establish  the  indus¬ 
try. 

Those  Invited  to  Conference 

The  “invitation  list”  for  the 
newsprint  conference  included: 

Joseph  E.  Chappell.  Birminnham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Aye-Hrralil ;  Norman 
Chandler,  Los  .ingdcs  (Calif.)  Times; 
£.  Manchester  Koddy.  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News;  Philip  I..  Craham.  ll'ash- 
ingtOH  (D.  C.)  Post;  Frank  11.  Noyes 
and  Fleminu  Newbold,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  ytor;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  Wash~ 
ington  Times  Herald;  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  James  M.  Cox, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jonmal;  John  S.  Knight, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Marshall  Field, 
Chicago  Sun;  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

-Also  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  Gardner  Cowles,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune; 
Barry  Bingham,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times;  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Timcs-Picayune  & 
States;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  William  O.  Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe;  Robert  B.  Choate,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveller;  W.  F.  Carley,  Boston  Post. 

Also  William  E.  Scripps.  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  John  Owles,  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  Bernard 
H.  Bidder,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Stai^  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ed¬ 
ward  VV.  Scudder,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News;  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  News;  William  J.  Conners,  Jr., 
Buffalo  Courier  Express. 

Also  William  Randolph  Hearst,  San 
Simeon,  Calif.;  Ray  B.  Huber,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  F.  M. 
Flynn.  New  York  Daily  News;  Thomas 
W.  Dewart.  New  York  Sun;  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times; 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Also  Roger  H.  Ferger,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer;  Sterling  E.  Graham,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  M.  J. 
Frey,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin; 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  In- 

?uirer;  Sevellon  Brown.  Providence  (R. 

.)  Journal  and  Bulletin;  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  ft 
Times  Dispatch;  Elmer  E.  Todd.  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  George  T.  Cameron, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  C.  Walter 
McCarty,  Indianapolis  News,  and  Ted 
Dealer.  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 


Guild  Leader  Cites 
Reasons  for  Discord 

_ continued  from  page  9 

Wliether  or  not  we  will  be 
able  to  sell  our  ideas  to  the  rest 
of  the  members  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  a  large  nucleus  here 
is  determined  to  keep  employe- 
publisher  relations  on  a  digni¬ 
fied  level. 

The  final  factor  which  can  be 
an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  good 
labor  relations  is  the  propound¬ 
ing  of  the  theory  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  the  enemy  of  the  em¬ 
ploye. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the 
guild  here  recently  asked: 

“When  is  the  guild  going  to 
do  something  for  the  publisher?” 

He  said  he  had  been  attending 
meetings  since  the  guild  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  had  never  heard  of 
any  action  being  taken  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  benefitting 
the  publisher. 

Specifically,  he  was  concerned 
about  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  the  high  prices  publishers 
have  to  pay  for  it.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  guild  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  publisher  with  an 
offer  of  assistance  in  the  crisis, 
either  through  a  temporary  cut¬ 
back  in  salaries,  if  necessary,  or 
at  least  through  an  exchange  of 
ideas  which  would  enable  the 
employees  to  better  understand 
the  problem  and  alleviate  the 
condition  if  possible. 

Now  when  you  have  employes 
thinking  and  speaking  in  that 
vein  you  are  well  on  the  road 
to  having  a  strong,  healthy  con¬ 
tract  as  simple  and  sincere  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Insurance  Policy 

The  average  newspaperman 
wants  to  carry  his  guild  card 
around  in  his  hip  pocket  as  a 
sort  of  insurance  policy.  He 
isn’t  interested  in  organizing 
any  great  national  movement 
every  time  someone  gets  up  on 
a  soap  box  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  or  St.  Louis. 

He’s  satisfied  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  whom  he  works  is  an 
honest,  sincere  man  who  wants 
to  be  proud  of  his  publication 
and  he  is  going  to  help  him  to 
be  so. 

He  resents  giving  up  an  eve¬ 
ning  that  he  could  have  spent 
with  his  family  to  attend  a 
meeting  which  is  given  over  to 
a  slow  frying  of  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  executives. 

’That  type  of  labor  meeting  in 
the  newspaper  profession  is  out¬ 
moded  and  labor  leaders  who 
are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
recognize  it  are  going  to  find 
themselves  devoting  full  time  to 
holding  their  membership  to¬ 
gether. 

’There  must  be  hundreds  of 
guildsmen  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  who  share  these  opinions. 
If  they  do,  they  should  realize 
that  they  well  might  form  the 
vanguard  of  a  new  and  better 
world  in  journalism. 

■ 

First  Anniversary 

Celebrating  its  first  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  daily,  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Volley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  published  a 
64-page  edition  telling  the  story 
of  the  valley. 
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time  must  call  on  the  regular 
syndicate  boys  to  turn  out  their 
quota.  Think  of  it,  two  weekly 
slick  paper  sections  to  clutter 
the  living  room  floors  while  we 
worry  about  what  a  mess  three 
dinky  sheets  make  of  our  two- 
section  ( less  comics  in  tabloid ) 
entire  issue. 

It  has  now  been  weeks  since 
we  have  carried  all  of  our  local 
feature  material  and  regularly 
produced  columns  of  comments, 
book  reviews,  etc.  We  alternate 
leaving  out  some  of  the  best  of 
the  syndicated  columnists  avail¬ 
able  and  our  comic  page  looks 
as  if  it  bad  been  shot  with  bird 
seed.  Well  can  we  picture  the 
troubles  and  worries  of  Editor 
Cranston. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr. 

Publisher, 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 

Press  &  Chronicle. 


'Sympathy'  for  Editor 
01  Sunday  Bulletin 

To  the  Editor: 

Perhaps,  like  a  good  many 
imall  town  publishers,  we  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
sympathy  the  story  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  Paul  Cranston 
{Philadelphia  Bulletin)  had  in 
putting  together  a  Simday  paper 
of  approximately  180  pages  with 
only  eight  days’  preparation. 

We  spend  about  as  much  time 
as  did  Cranston  worrying  but  in 
anoUier  direction.  We  weren’t 
concerned  with  how  we  were 
going  to  All  a  paper  of  our  ave¬ 
rage  size,  24-pages  on  Sunday; 
we  were  worrying  about  which 
feature,  which  ads  or  which  sub¬ 
scriber  to  omit  on  Sunday  in 
order  to  remain  within  the  ton¬ 
nage  limitations  under  which  we 
are  working. 

We  thought  how  much  like  it  __  „ 

would  be  to  lie  in  the  sunshine  Wmter  Haven  NO'W’S 
on  some  Florida  (or  California) 

beach  to  have  no  more  worries  ThnveS — on  bundoy 
thiin  did  Cranston  in  assembling  To  the  Editor: 
a  paper  which  he  knew  could  I  afraid  the  article  in  your 
exceed  150  pages,  three  pounds  March  1  issue  is  slightly  in  er- 
or  more  of  newsprint  per  copy.  ror.  .  ^ 

(Our  quota  from  our  source  of  ^*4  the  column  of  daily  news- 


METROPOLIS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


"They  are  tearing  down 
an  almost  new  bank  build- 
ing  here  to  make  way  for 
a  $9,000,000  department  store. 
That’s  how  anxious  Houston  is 
to  move  ahead  and  how  sure  it 
is  of  its  future.  Something  of 
the  boom  proportions  of  its 
postwar  growth  is  suggested 
in  the  fact  that  more  than 
$400,000,000  will  be  spent  here 
within  three  years,  if  all  goes 
well,  in  building  construc¬ 
tion.”  —  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  store  referred  to  above 
is  Foley  Brothers’  ultra-modern 
building  in  the  heart  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  (See  Time,  December  9, 
1946,  for  "behind-the-scenes” 
details).  Foley  Brothers’ 
$9,000,000  building  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  for  us  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  not  because  it 
will  be  something  new  in  de¬ 
partment  store  buildings,  but 


because  it  is  just  one  more 
idence  that 


piece  of 
those  who  have  studied  the 
Houston  market  exhaustively 
are  gearing  their  plans  to  sell  a 
city  which  some  say  is  destined 
to  become  fourth  in  size  in  the 
nation. 

To  enter  the  South  without 
provbion  for  selling  Houston 
is  like  producing  the  play 
"Hamlet”  without  a  Hamlet. 
One  of  the  fastest  -  growing 
cities  in  the  United  States, 
Houston  is  already  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  South. 


SELL  HOySTOM 
IN  THE  CHROHICLl 


The  Houston  Chronicle  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  a  single  medium 
which  reaches  all  comers  and 
levels  of  this  market  with  rare 
efficiency.  For  34  consecutive 
years  The  Chronicle  has  been 
first  among  Houston  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  and 
circulation. 


MellettSlayor 

up  iOr  irCilOlQ  Phoenix,  -  Ariz. — ^Hanson  R. 

Canton,  O.-The  killer  of  cm- 

sading  editor  Don  R.  MeUett,  ^  ^ 

slain  July  16.  1926,  wiU  go  be- 

fore  the  Ohio  SUte  Pardon  and  Pulitzer  prizes”’ as  an  en- 

Parole  Commission  next  month,  couragement  for  JournaUstic 
He  is  Pat  McDermott,  captured,  enterprise  in  Arizona, 
convicted  of  first  degree  murder  Arizona  s  new^apermen  do 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  every  yew 

Jan.  12.  1927.  Under  a  new  state  without  being  given  deserv^ 
law,  it  is  mandatory  for  the  recognition,  Mr.  Sisk  said.  I 
commission  to  hold  a  hearing  on  believe  such  recognition  by  fel- 
cases  involving  first  degree  mur-  low  newspapermen  will  *Mter 
derers  who  have  served  20  healthy  rivalry  and  re^t  ta 
years.  the  improvement  in  all  the 

-  newspapers  in  Arizona.” 


The  He«tt*ii  Markat  it  taM 
,  whaa  yaar  ttary  it  tal4 
.  . .  ia  Tka  Ckraaicla 


Chronicle^-;^^ 

na  MAiMMi  rooMw 

. ’ 


Ochs  Memorial  Project 
Builds  Jefferson  Files 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Seymour  and 

oCetter6  On  f^re56  cjCiLert^ 

A  LETTER  from  Thomas  Seymour  and  others  to  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  dated  “Hartford,  Cont.,  Dec.  20,  1806,’’  said,  in  part; 

“Sir 

“The  Press  we  consider  as  essential  to  our  Liberties;  its  liberty 
inviolable.  In  the  liberty  of  the  Press  we  include,  the  right  to 
publish  our  sentiments  on  every  measure  of  the  Government;  to 
examine  it  freely  in  all  its  tendencies;  but  not  to  charge  its  au¬ 
thors,  with  motives  subversive  of  the  liberties  &  happiness  of 
the  Nation. 

“The  opponents  of  the  Gen.  Government  in  this  State,  under 
the  mask  of  superior  virtue,  religion,  &  patriotism,  have  com¬ 
menced  and  persevered  in,  a  systematic  plan  for  the  ruin  of  every 
individual,  who  holds  an  office  under,  or  advocates  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  U  States. 

“Federal  Editors,  have  unceasingly  issued  from  their  presses, 
libels  as  unprecedented  in  number  and  grossness,  as  they  were 
unfounded  in  truth.  .  .  .  While,  for  puolishing  the  truth  of  them 
in  language  not  abusive,  but  decent,  a  Republican  printer  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  One  Thousand  Dollars;  while  another 
Printer  &  another  Editor  had  been  fined  &  Imprisoned. 

“Already  Sir,  have  the  public  presses  become  less  personal  in 
their  abuse,  but  have  not  nor  will  they  become  less  free  in  their 
examination  of  the  measures  and  principles  of  the  Administration. 
Already  has  an  Intolerant  Majority  softened  in  its  asperity,  and 
a  minority,  despairing  of  Justice  to  itself  from  the  State  Courts, 
been  led  to  anticipate  from  the  Courts  of  the  U  States,  exact 
Justice  to  its  enemies. 

“Feeling  ourselves  wholly  unrepresented  at  the  seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  offer  no  apology  for  the  freedom  assumed;  but 
tender  you  our  ardent  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and  continued 
exertions,  for  the  support  &  extension  of  CivU  &  Religious  Liberty. 
“Thos.  Seymour 
Jonth.  Bull 
Sylvester  Wells 
Nathl.  Patten 
Daniel  Olcott 
Thos.  Tisdall 
Henry  Seymour 
“Thomas  Jefferson  Esq. 

President  of  the  U  States.” 

JEFFERSON  replied  under  date  of  Feb.  11,  1807,  stating  in 
part: 

“Sir — ^The  mass  of  business  which  occurs  during  a  session  of 
the  Legislature,  renders  me  necessarily  unpunctual  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  receipt  of  letters,  and  in  answering  those  whidi  will 
admit  of  delay. 

“With  respect  to  the  countervailii^  prosecutions  now  instituted 
in  the  Court  of  the  U  S  in  Connecticut,  I  had  heard  but  little,  i 
certainly,  I  believe,  never  expressed  a  sentiment  on  them. 

“As  to  myself,  conscious  that  there  was  not  a  truth  on  earth 
which  I  feared  should  be  known,  I  have  lent  myself  willingly  on 
the  subject  of  a  great  experiment,  which  was  to  prove  that  an 
administration,  conducting  itself  with  integrity  and  common 
understanding,  cannot  be  battered  down,  even  by  the  falsehoods 
of  a  licentious  press,  and  consequently  ^ill  less  by  the  press,  as 
restrained  within  the  legal  &  wholesome  limits  of  truth. 

“This  experiment  was  wanting  for  the  world  to  demonstrate 
the  falsehood  of  the  pretext  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  orderly  government.  I  have  never  therefore  even 
contradicted  toe  thousands  of  calumnies  so  industriously  prop¬ 
agated  against  myself.  But  the  fact  being  once  established,  that 
the  press  is  impotent  when  it  abandons  itself  to  falsehood,  I  leave 
to  others  to  restore  it  to  its  strength,  by  recalling  it  within  the 
pale  of  truth.  Within  that  it  is  a  noble  institution,  equally  the 
friend  of  science  &  of  civil  liberty.” 


ON  FEB.  11,  1807,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote: 

“I  have  lent  myself  willingly 
on  the  subject  of  a  great  ex¬ 
periment.  .  .  .  This  experiment 
was  wanting  for  the  world  to 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of 
the  pretext  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  incompatible  with  or¬ 
derly  government.” 

Then,  having  left  the  press 
free,  Jefferson  added  his  chal¬ 
lenge: 

“But  the  fact  being  once  es¬ 
tablished,  that  the  press  is  im¬ 
potent  when  it  abandons  itself 
to  falsehood.  I  leave  to  others  to 
restore  it  to  its  strength,  by  re¬ 
calling  it  within  the  pale  of 
truth:’ 

Nearly  140  years  after  Jeffer- 
*  son  had  written  this  challenge 
I  to  press  responsibility,  an  in- 
'  surance  company  executive  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  read  in  toe 
I  Courant  that  the  New  York 
Times  and  Princeton  University 
were  sponsoring  ‘“The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson”  and  that  toe 
\  50-volume  project  would  serve 
w  toe  Times’  memorial  to 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  from 
1896  to  1035. 

I  Prompted  Famous  Reply 

The  insurance  official— one  of 
many  individuals  throughout 
toe  country  owning  Jefferson 
I  correspondence — wrote  toe  edi- 
1  tor  of  toe  project  to  offer  re¬ 
production  and  printing  of  his 
manuscript,  a  joint  letter  from 
I  Hartford  citizens  to  Jefferson 
I  In  1806. 

I  Thus  toe  Ochs’  Memorial  op- 
'  erated  to  bring  to  light  for  the 
I  first  time — ^so  far  as  the  editors 
'  know — ^the  letter  which  prompt¬ 
ed  Jefferson’s  famous  statement 
I  on  press  responsibility. 

I  This  letter  describes  “free 
I  press”  situation  in  Connecticut 
,  as  of  1806. 

I  The  Hartford  citizens  made 
the  distinction  between  a  polit¬ 
ical  figure’s  public  and  private 
j'  character  to  protect  the  libel 
I  suits  which  had  plagued  Con¬ 
necticut  Republican  newspapers 
,,  for  publishmg  “truths”  about 
I  toe  Federalists  “in  language  not 
abusive”  and  to  defend  the  new 
!  libel  suits  brought  against  Fed- 
ji  eralists,  the  party  in  power. 

Mayor  Thomas  Seymour  and 
the  six  other  signers  wanted 
Jefferson  to  know  they  con- 
J  sidered  toe  press  “as  essential 
H  to  our  liberties;  its  liberty  in- 
i\  violabie,”  including  toe  right 
i  to  comment  on  every  measure 
n  of  the  government  but  not  to 
'  charge  the  authors  of  toe  gov- 
i'  ernment  “with  motives  subver- 
sive  of  toe  liberties  and  happi- 
;  ness  of  the  nation.” 

|!  The  Federalists,  they  accused, 

>  attempted  to  use  toe  press  to 
j|  ruin  any  political  opponent  dur- 
ing  campaigns.  Republican  edi- 
I.  tors  of  toe  Litchfield  Witness, 
I  New  London  Bee  and  toe 
v  Mercury  had  been  fined  or 
ii  jelled  on  libel  charges. 

S  The  Hartford  letter  is  only 

I  n 


one  manuscript  uncovered  for 
publication  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Jefferson  editorial  staff.  No 
more  than  15%  of  the  papers 
associated  with  Jefferson  had 
been  published  in  any  previous 
edition,  but  95%  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  to  and  from  Jeffer¬ 
son,  his  other  writings  and 
notes  and  contemporary  com¬ 
ment  pertinent  to  the  great 
democratic  statesman  will  be 
published  in  the  memorial  edi- 
Uon. 

Partly  Financed  by  Times 

The  undertaking  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  made  possible  by  the 
Times’  gift  of  $200,000,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  total  cost. 
More  than  half  of  the  Times’ 
gift  will  be  used  for  meeting 
toe  costs  of  collection  and  edi¬ 
torial  preparation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  balance  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  printing 
and  publishing  costs  to  make 
possible  distribution  at  a  price 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Except  for  this, 
Princeton  University  Press,  the 
publishers  of  the  series,  will 
^ar  the  entire  cost  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  which  it  is  believed 
will  exceed  $450,000. 

In  the  words  of  the  present 
publisher,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  toe  Complete  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  as 
a  fitting  memorial  to  the  great 
Times  publisher  “because  of  toe 
great  contribution  which  he 
made  to  the  development  of  a 
responsible  press  founded  upon 
toe  free  press  which  owes  so 
much  of  its  existence  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

Three  years  ago  the  New  York 
Times  and  Princeton  announced 
the  project.  Since  then,  from 
France,  from  Italy,  from  toe 
Massachusetts  State  Historical 
Society,  from  toe  Library  of 
Congress,  from  other  collec¬ 
tions,  from  private  individuals 
and  even  from  a  tribe  of  Otoe 
Indians,  the  staff  has  been  gath¬ 
ering  photostats  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  edition’s  editor 
and  Princeton  librarian.  Dr. 
Julian  P.  Boyd.  He  hopes  that 
experiments  in  format  may  be 
completed  in  time  to  publish 
toe  first  volume  in  1947.  The 
remaining  volumes  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  on  a  10- 
year  plan,  five  volumes  a  year. 
Lyman  H.  Butterfield  and  Mina 
R.  Bryan  are  assistant  editors. 

Freeman  Heads  Advisers 

The  advisory  committee, 
which  meets  once  a  year  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  proj¬ 
ect,  is  headed  by  Douglas  S. 
Freeman,  editor  of  toe  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
includes  Fiske  Kimball,  Ran¬ 
dolph  G.  Adams.  George  A. 
Brakeley,  Solon  J.  Buck.  Gil¬ 
bert  Chinard,  Henry  Steele 
Conunager,  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
Breckinridge  Long,  Archibald 
MacLelsh,  Dumas  Malone,  Bern¬ 
ard  Mayo,  Samuel  E.  Morison, 


Howard  W.  Smith,  Dacus  C. 
Smith,  Jr.  Charles  Scribner, 
Carl  Van  boren,  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth  and  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ochs. 

The  Princeton  Library  has 
now  on  file  some  46,000  photo¬ 
stats  of  Jefferson  documents 
which  will  be  kept  together 
after  toe  papers  are  published 
as  a  permanent  record.  Of  these 
about  30,000  were  already  gath¬ 
ered  and  photograph^  on 
microfilm  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Massachusetts 


Historical  Society.  Gathering 
the  rest  meant  not  only  getting 
in  touch  with  known  collectors 
and  reaching  unknown  collec¬ 
tors  through  scholarly  publica¬ 
tions,  but  also  locating  the  un¬ 
known  descendants  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  many  original  letters. 

The  Ochs  Memorial  has  bad 
more  help  in  this  task  from 
newspaper  publicity  than  sxiy 
similar  scholarly  undertaking, 
the  editors  declared. 

In  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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London  Writer  Warms 
Self  With  Memories 


'er- 


By  Hal  O'Flaherty 

Chicago  Daily  Newt  London  Correipondent 
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t/)NDON  —  Hunched  into  my 
jvercoat  in  freezing  cold,  I 
rtlked  from  Cockspur  Street  to 
ijjdgate  Circus, 
rtnning  myself 
memories. 

Here,  in  an 
ancient  building 
Inst  below  the 
Carlton  Hotel 
fas  the  office  of 
ihe  old  New 
f„k  World  pre¬ 
sided  over  by 
James  Touhy 
one  of  the  great 
ijnerlcan  corre- 
jpoodents  of  30 
fairs  ago. 

What  a  kindly  and  gentle  per- 
BD  was  this  man  who  wrote  on 
Itritiith  affairs  at  a  time  when 
ie  New  York  World  was  the 
synonym  for  a  cultured  and  in- 
sfili^nt  point  of  view. 

Interested  in  Young  Men 
He  was  older  than  the  rest  of 
gs  but  young  in  heart  and  al¬ 
lays  so  interested  in  those 
rmt  men  coming  to  Europe 
M  American  newspapers.  I 
cas  uncomfortable  and  cold  as 
I  passed  Cockspur  Street,  but 
lie  memory  of  James  Touhy, 
m  long  dead,  warmed  me  as 
I  passed  Admiralty  Arch  and 
looked  up  at  the  grimy  windows 
gf  Trafalgar  Building. 

There  on  the  second  floor  were 
Jie  offices  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Hewt  where  Edward  Price  Bell 
labored  through  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1922,  when  I  re- 
Hered  him.  I  was  the  second 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
la  one  full  generation.  And  I 
we  my  present  well-being,  my 
M),  which  I  have  held  for  28 
rears,  to  the  man  that  worked 
9  there  above  Trafalgar 
S^are. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value 
if  these  two  lives  that  are 
nked  by  this  sentimental  jour- 
oey?  Jim  Touhy  alone  left  be- 
hinl  him  a  record  of  accurate 
ud  able  correspondence  on  the 
Irish  situation,  on  the  suffrag¬ 
ettes  and  the  events  leading  up 
to  World  War  I  that  should  be 
preserved  for  all  time.  Yet, 
*ben  I  called  for  his  obituary 
it  the  Fleet  Street  offices  of  a 
great  London  Daily,  there  is  no 
record. 

Bell  a  Foimder 

Edward  Price  Bell  was  the 
lother  of  the  present  American 
Correspondent’s  Association,  and 
yet  1  doubt  if  there  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  on  Fleet 
Street  who  knew  him  except 
myself,  and  I  am  a  hangover 
ifom  a  day  long  past.  He  was 

•  journalist  of  the  old  order, 
port  newspaperman  and  part 
•totesman.  He  was  recognized 

*  both  fields  by  publishers, 
Pfime  ministers  and  presidents. 

And  across  the  street,  was  the 
TOO  of  the  Bell  Syndicate 
*nere  John  Steele  began  work 
« I  war  correspondent  in  World 


War  I.  Later  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  John  Steele  was  a 
power  of  strength  among  the 
group  Jhat  wrote  daily,  often  too 
ponderously  on  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  America. 

Past  the  flower  girls  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Charing  Cross  Station, 
I  stopped  and  thought  back  to 
the  day  in  1916  when  the 
wounded  men  from  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme  came  through  that 
gateway  in  ambulances  fresh 
from  the  front  in  France.  And 
it  was  there,  at  that  moment, 
that  1  first  realized  what  modern 
war  meant  in  human  suffering. 

Recalls  World  War  I 

A  little  way  down  the  Strand, 
I  stopped  in  front  of  the  old 
Cecil  Hotel,  now  the  home  of  a 
great  oil  company.  And  I  re¬ 
called  the  days  when  the  Cana¬ 
dian  forces,  Princess  Pats’s  regi¬ 
ment,  the  American  Legion, 
made  up  of  American  men  and 
officers  who  had  gone  to  Canada 
in  1914,  and  the  Canadian  Ar¬ 
tillery  held  there  so  many  re¬ 
unions,  weekend  leaves  and 
graduation  parties. 

On  down  the  Strand.  I  passed 
the  Savoy  Hotel  where  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  lived,  ate, 
when  they  had  money,  or  drank 
when  they  didn’t,  and  borrowed 
from  Jimmv  the  waiter  in  the 
American  Bar. 

Up  in  Savoy  Court  is  where 
Henry  Suydam  and  Bob  Small 
held  forth  in  high  estate  during 
1916  and  1917.  TTiere  is  the  very 
room  where  Ring  Lardner  wrote 
his  pieces  for  Collier’s. 

’Those  were  thoughts  that 
would  warm  up  an  American 
correspondent  in  this  most  cruel 
of  winters.  But  there  is  some 
distance  yet  to  cover  between 
here  and  Fleet  Street.  And  part 
of  it  is  full  of  poignant  mraio- 
ries. 

Panes  Wedding  Church 

Walking  past  Gayety  Corner 
and  St.  Mary’s  Le  Strand,  I 
know  with  forboding  that  I  must 
pass  the  ruins  of  the  church  in 
which  I  was  mairied.  Poor, 
pathetic  shell!  The  Bells  of  St. 
Clements!  St.  Clement’s  Danes 
where  Earl  Reeves  stood  up 
with  me  in  1919  and  where  be¬ 
gan  all  the  life  that  has  any 
meaning. 

Blasted  by  a  German  bomb 
during  the  war,  it  stands  today 
waiting  for  the  work  of  patient 
hands  that  will  make  it  into  a 
chapel  for  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
a  memorial  to  the  few  who  at 
the  time  could  defend  it. 

Crossing  past  the  statue  of 
old  Doctor  Johnson,  1  find  my¬ 
self  standing  in  the  exact  place 
where  30  years  ago  I  took  cover 
during  a  Zeppelin  raid.  And  as 
the  bombs  dropped  on  London. 
I  moved  out  into  the  street  with 
the  others  to  see  a  Lieutenant 
Robinson  bring  down  the  in¬ 
vader.  I  wonder  what  became 
of  that  young  officer  who  was  so 
feted  in  London  at  that  time. 
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Just  beyond  the  Law  Courts 
is  Chancery  Lane.  That  is  the 
street  where  Webb  Miller  and  I 
shared  an  apartment  before  I 
was  married  in  1919.  Webb,  then 
London  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press,  later  wrote  a  book 
entitled  “I  Found  No  Peace.” 
He  was  killed  in  an  accident  in 
1939  and  his  friends  still  wonder 
whether  he  has  found  the  peace 
for  which  he  yearned. 

Now  the  chill  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  East  and  Fleet 
Street  looks  as  cold  as  it  was 
even  when  Dr.  Johnson  wan¬ 
dered  down  to  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  to  take  his  ease.  For  this 
is  a  terrible  winter. 

Through  the  dimming  twilight 
comes  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
Fleet  Street  Post  Office.  ’The  old 
signs  are  still  there.  On  the  first 
floor,  the  gold  letters  spell 
“Manchester  Guardian.”  To  me, 
it  can  mean  only  Jimmy  Bone, 
London  correspondent  of  the 
great  Liberal  journal  of  the  mid¬ 
lands.  Philosopher,  editor, 
friend,  James  Bone  was  to  me 
as  great  a  figure  as  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  was  the  great  recorder  of  the 
life  that  centered  in  Fleet  Street. 

Salutes  the  Past 

And  above  the  Guardian  on 
the  Third  Floor  still  is  a  sign 
reading  “Sun.”  It  happens  now 
to  be  the  Baltimore  Sun  but  in 
my  day  it  read  “The  New  York 
Sun.”  ’That  was  the  place  where 
Selmer  Fougner  held  forth  in 
1914  to  1917  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  it  was 
there  that  I  became  a  full- 
fledged  London  correspondent. 

The  events  of  those  years  in 
the  offices  at  40  Fleet  Street  may 
be  recorded  properly  but  to  do 
so,  some  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  such  as  I  must 
devote  two  or  three  years  to  the 
work.  Now,  as  I  pass,  and  lean 
into  the  wind,  I  salute  the  men 
of  my  day — "Baron”  Fougner, 
Jadson  Welliver,  John  McHugh 
Stuart  and  all  those  who  have 
labored  there  since. 

Next  to  40  Fleet  Street,  is  a 
narrow  alley  and  I  pause  to  pull 
my  scarf  tighter  around  my 
throat.  At  the  end  of  the  nar- 
I'ow  passage  is  the  Clachan  Pub¬ 
lic  House.  Next  to  it,  but  on 
Fleet  Street,  is  El  Vino,  a  wine 
shop  presided  over  by  George 
Bower,  the  only  man  on  Fleet 
Street  who  remembered  my 
name  after  an  absence  of  27 
years.  . 

’Then  to  the  Wellingtoa  Hotel 
and  restaurant  just  this  side  of 
Bouverie  Street.  ’This  little-fre¬ 
quented  and  rather  blousy  eat¬ 
ing  place  is  where  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  of  American  newspaper¬ 
men  were  fed.  Ed  L.  Keen,  Eu¬ 
ropean  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  was  the  one  who  made  it 
popular. 

Visits  Old  U.P.  Office 

Even  though  the  day  was  som¬ 
ber,  I  went  on  to  look  at  Tem¬ 
ple  Chambers  where  the  United 
Press  offices  were  located  from 
1910  to  the  early  ’twenties.  ’The 
lift  man  told  me  the  old  offices 
had  been  taken  over  by  a  ser¬ 
vice  men’s  organization  and  he 
pulled  the  old  cable  that  started 
the  lift  and  we  went  up  to  the 
floor  that  once  held  such  an  ac¬ 
tive  news  room. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  and  a 


young  Englishman  answered.  1 
told  him  I  wanted  to  look  at  the 
place  where  I  had  worked  so 
long  ago  and  he  admitted  me.  He 
even  let  me  sit  down  in  the  chair 
placed  where  Ed  L.  Keen  lab¬ 
ored  like  a  schoolmaster  with  us 
young  reporters. 

Here  is  where  I  talked  with 
Bill  Shephard,  the  day  I  arrived 
in  England  and  here  is  where  I 
worked  with  Wilbur  Forrest, 
Westbrook  Pegler,  Arthur  Mann, 
the  brothers  Seldes,  Bob  Getty 
and  Webb  Miller.  In  that  cor¬ 
ner  Roy  W.  Howard  Sat  in 
1916,  writing  his  interview  with 
Lloyd  George  In  which  the 
Prime  Minister  said  the  war 
would  continue  to  a  “knockout.” 

Back  on  Fleet  Street,  I  stood 
again  looking  toward  St.  Paul’s 
and  again  I  could  see  old  com¬ 
rades.  Floyd  Gibbons,  Joe 
Grigg,  Earl  Reeves,  Arthur 
Draper,  Dave  Church,  Ernie 
Marshall,  Daddy  Holmes,  Bob 
Collins.  Don  Skeen,  Bob  Prew, 
Ralph  Turner,  Harry  Flory,  Bob 
Ritchie  and  Dewitt  Mackenzie. 

Several  of  them  are  dead  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  scattered, 
but  all  were  there  in  memory 
just  as  they  lived  and  worked  in 
a  day  now  so  dead  that  few  on 
Fleet  Street  can  recall  it. 

But  there  was  warmth  in  the 
journey  and  its  accompanying 
reflections,  the  warmth  that 
comes  from  looking  back  on 
hard  work  with  its  discipline 
offset  by  its  relaxations.  The 
bitter  winds  of  1947  were  tem¬ 
pered  by  visions  of  an  earlier 
generation  of  newspapermen 
who  struggled  and  celebrated 
their  triumphs  in  the  street 
called  Fleet. 


Ochs  Project  Develops 
Jefferson  Material 

continued  from  page  62 


Tvmes-Union,  for  instance,  a 
Seaboard  Oil  Compaipr  man 
learned  of  the  collection  and 
sent  a  photostat.  A  Schenley 
man  had  a  Jefferson  letter  in 
his  whiskey  letter  collection. 
And  a  newspaper  reader  in 
Ohio  who  had  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  his  grandfather  en¬ 
tered  into  a  correspondence 
after  receiving  back  a  copy  of 
his  grandfather’s  letter  to  Jef- 
lerson — and  he  txu-ned  pot  to 
be  owner  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments  amassed  by  the  grand¬ 
father. 

Variant  Copies  Collected 

’Then  from  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  a  reader  of  the  London 
Times  wrote  to  say  that  the 
assay  office  had  a  letter  written 
in  1775  by  Jefferson  to  his  old 
professor.  Dr.  Small.  ’The  letter 
seemed  to  deal  with  a  gift  of 
madeira  to  this  respected  Eng¬ 
lishman,  but  actually  had  been 
carefully  worded  by  Jefferson 
to  make  clear  the  American  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

“Psychological  warfare,”  Dr. 
Boyd  labeled  it. 

The  collection  aims  at  as 
many  copies  of  a  Jefferson 
letter  as  are  in  existence.  Dr. 
Boyd  said. 

"Sometimes  there  are  as  many 
as  six  variant  copies  b£  the 
letters,”  Dr.  Boyd  added. 
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500  Lensmen 
WiU  Attend 
Course  at  Kent 

Kent,  O. — Some  500  press  and 
free-lance  photographers  from 
40  states  and  Canada  are  ex¬ 
pected  here  for  the  sixth  annual 
short  course  in  news  photogra¬ 
phy  at  Kent  State  University, 
Mar.  19-22. 

Sponsored  by  the  school  of 
journalism  at  Kent  State,  the 
course  will  bring  together  an 
instructional  stall  of  57  speak¬ 
ers,  demonstrators  and  other 
participants. 

In  past  years  enrollment  has 
been  limits  to  300.  Because  of 
the  very  heavy  demand  from 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  this  year,  it  was  decided 
to  increase  the  enrollment  quota 
to  500  and  divide  the  sessions 
into  one  for  professional  news 
photographers  and  another  for 
free-lancers  and  advanced  ama¬ 
teurs. 

Latest  additions  to  the  list  of 
speakers  announced  by  Alfred 
A.  Crowell,  executive  secretary, 
include  Bert  Brandt,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  Acme  Newspictures, 
and  G.  W.  Churchill,  assignment 
editor  for  Life. 

The  first  session,  beginning 
Wednesday  afternoon  ( Mar.  19 ) , 
will  include  welcoming  talks  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Bowman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university;  William 
Taylor,  chairman,  school  of 
journalism;  Prof.  Crowell,  Julius 
Greenfield,  chief  photographer, 
Akron  Beticon  -  Journal,  and 
Frank  Scherschel,  senior  Life 
photographer. 

Greenfield  is  director  of  the 
1947  short  course  and  Scherschel 
is  chairman. 

Joseph  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  is  scheduled  to 
speak  on  “Ethics  of  News  Pho¬ 
tography.”  William  L.  Powers, 
managing  editor,  Youngstoum 
(O.)  Vindicator,  will  give  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  photography  sessions 
of  the  American  Press  Institute. 

Highlight  of  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  a  “Salute  to  Spot 
News  Photography."  by  Capt 
Edward  J.  Steichen,  USI^ 
(Ret.),  who  during  the  war  was 
in  command  of  all  Navy  combat 
photography  services. 

Wednesday  evening’s  program 


includes  a  talk  on  “The  New 
Speed  Graphic,"  by  Joseph 
Sprague  of  Grafiex,  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “The  Mobile  Photo 
Lab,”  by  John  Faber,  photo¬ 
graphic  director,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald. 
Talks  by  R.  A.  Shamel  on  the 
“Use  of  Photographic  Chem¬ 
icals,”  and  C.  R.  Turnbull,  chief 
photographer,  London  ( Can. ) 
Free  Press,  on  “How  to  Work 
with  Your  City  Editor,”  con¬ 
clude  the  session. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the 
“shooting”  and  processing  of 
color. 

Climaxing  the  four-day  course 
will  be  the  annual  News  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Dinner  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  Mar.  21,  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Akron. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  will  speak  on 
“Color  Photography  and  the 
Newspapers  of  Tomorrow.” 

■ 

Bunnelle  Goes 
To  Ottawa  As 
Chief  of  Bureau 

Executive  Director  Kent 
Cooper  of  the  Associated  Press 
lias  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  Bunnelle,  former  head 
of  the  London  bureau,  as  chief 
of  bureau  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  Bunnelle,  be¬ 
sides  handling  news  coverage  for 
the  AP,  would  work  as  his  rep¬ 
resentative  in  assisting  Canadian 
newspapers  with  their  problems 
of  news  and  newsphoto  coverage 
and  to  further  liaison  between 
the  AP  and  newspaper  members 
of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Bunnelle  served  as  head  of 
the  London  bureau  throughout 
the  war  and  was  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  to  remain 
there  during  the  entire  period 
of  hostilities.  As  head  of  the 
Association  of  American  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  London,  he  led  the 
planning  for  coverage  of  the  al¬ 
lied  invasion  of  Europe. 

Since  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1946.  he  has  been  in 
the  membership  department  of 
AP  in  New  York  and  recently 
hag  been  giving  special  study  to 
Canadian  affairs.  He  succeeds 
Harry  Montgomery  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  to  take  up 
an  important  assignment. 

■ 

UJ^.  Assigns  Jones 
To  Baltimore  Bureau 

Frederick  W.  Jones  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
succeeding  John  S.  Langdon, 
transferr^  to  Philadelphia. 

James  Hughes  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Omaha  to  Madi¬ 
son. 

William  W.  Wicks,  recently 
graduated  from  Notee  Dame, 
has  joined  the  U.P.  staff  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

a 

Change  in  Summit  N.  J. 

Summit,  N.  J. — So  he  may  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  ( Del. )  Star,  J.  Edwin  Carter 
has  turned  over  management  of 
the  Summit  Herald  to  four  asso¬ 
ciates,  Ferguson  V.  Bass,  Eve  E. 
Forbes,  Edward  W.  Holland  and 
Carl  S.  Hulett,  Jr, 


U.  S.  Groups  Hit 
By  Revaluation 
Of  Jap  Accounts 

By  James  R,  Young 

American  news  agencies,  syn¬ 
dicates  and  magazine  publishers 
lost  approximately  $140,000  this 
week  when  their  Japanese  book¬ 
keeping  accounts  were  revalued 
at  50  yen  for  one  dollar  against 
the  previous  rate  of  15  to  one. 
It  blasted  hopes  for  any  early 
use  of  millions  of  yen  accumu¬ 
lated  since  the  occupation  from 
sales  to  clients  in  Japan. 

Tokyo  bureau  managers  of  the 
wire  associations  and  of  locally 
printed  issues  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Newsweek,  Time  and 
Reader’s  Digest,  have  been  car¬ 
rying  a  burden  for  18  months 
through  the  payment  of  im¬ 
ported  dollars  for  newsprint  and 
most  of  their  operating  costs. 

Huge  quantities  of  yen  paid 
by  Japanese  clients  have  piled 
up. 

The  continued  expenditure  of 
dollars  and  the  importation  of 
newsprint  from  American  in¬ 
ventories  may  be  curtailed  un¬ 
less  occupation  authorities  al¬ 
low  exchange  remittances. 
Cable  and  wireless  tolls,  postage, 
rent,  gasoline  and  many  inci¬ 
dentals  must  be  paid  in  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  A  portion  of  the 
transmission  tolls  on  stories,  to 
be  paid  in  locally  acquired  yen, 
would  reduce  some  of  the  local 
yen  income. 

Picture  services  which  pre¬ 
pay  large  airmail  postage  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  United  States  to 
Japanese  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  collect  huge  yen  billings 
from  their  clients  but  ^ey  can¬ 
not  remit  the  yen  for  the  dol¬ 
lar  expense  of  the  postage  out¬ 
lay  or  prints. 

In  China,  the  news  agencies 
are  bringing  in  15,000  words 
daily  each,  features,  pictures 
and  comic  strips  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  banking  agency  at 
Shanghai  declines  them  foreign 
exchange,  thiys  compelling"^ 
local  managers  to  buy  American 
dollars  in  the  black  market  with 
the  exchange  rate  varying  as 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tima— $.50  par  llaa 
4  timai — .40  par  llna  par  httartion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  llna 
2  tlma»— .90  par  llna  par  intarflon 
4  timat — .80  par  llna  par  iatartioa 
3  linat  minimum 
Oonnt  approxlautaly  flva,  8  lattar 
words,  ona  Una. 

rOBaCS  OLOSB  wbdhesdat  voov 
Wa  forward  all  mail  rocalvad  in  an¬ 
swer  to  boi  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
eallad  for  at  this  ofRca  will  bo  bald 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
plaasa  address  them  as  follows:  Bos 
Number.  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


much  as  one  thousand  Chiim, 
dollars  between  the  soup  couS 
and  coffee  at  lunch  time.  ^ 
The  Chinese  publishing  firti 
has  been  hit  severely  by  a  sm 
ernment  restriction  of  news 
print  imports  for  all  the  news¬ 
papers  in  China  to  3,000  tom 
annually,  or  under  10%  of  toti 


S«pons 


normal  requirements.  PurponCSiPi- 


of  this  restriction  is  to  conserve 


foreign  exchange  which  is  ij. 


C,500.( 


creasingly  difficult  to  arran*. 
in  China.  ** 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


OAPABLfi  BAftPLINO,  boyiDf  itf. 
ina,  margere  dailiee  or  weekliM,’  |». 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leeiee  or  train 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Bex  63  gi 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


OONFIDBNTIAL  INFORMATIOl 
On  Daily  Nawapapar  Propartiai. 
W.  H.  OloTsr  Co.,  Vantnra,  (Jaliloish 


HAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  H,  J, 
Eatabliahed  1014.  Nawspapart  bssfh 
and  aold  without  publicity. 


Newspaper,  magazine,  propertlw 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  00. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine 
_ New  York  17.  New  York 


•kit  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Cout 
Arthur  \V.  Stypea,  625  Market  81, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


WANT  TO  sell  your  newapapert  Win 
to  buy  onet  List  with  ns  or  tell  u 
your  needs.  AMERICAN  NEW8F1. 
PER  SERVICE,  Box  1806,  New  Or 
leans  5,  Louisiana. 
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Publicationa  For  Sale 

ALASKA 

Capable  publisher  can  acquire  half  ■ 
full  interest  in  magazine  eitsbliiM 
in  1937,  and  can  pay  for  it  estinlr 
from  profits.  Alaska,  Box  1887,  Sen- 
tie  11,  Washington. _ 


MANHATTAN  MONTHLY  UAOl- 
ZINE  with  national  appeal  for  uk- 
Must  sacrifice  for  other  business  is- 
terests.  Established  18  months,  in- 
veated  orer  $25,000.  Will  take  86.0M 
cash.  Box  6647,  Editor  A  Pnblisbu. 
WIEST  COAST  DAILY.  WiU  groa 
190,000.  Can  gross  8120,000.  KO.- 
000  down.  If  you’re  ready  to  set 
today,  wire  Box  6763,  Editor  A  Pib 
Usher.  _ 


WYOldlNO-CODNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY,  one  of  the  beat  in  the  state:  an- 
opposed;  county  has  sgricultnre,  est- 
tle,  coal,  oil — with  big  govemasit 
dam  now  building-  Healthful  elifflsti; 
elevation  over  4,000  ft. ;  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  and  national  parks  near;  fit.OOO 
net — this  year  more.  Priced  right  il 
$50,000,  building  included.  fiSfi.OOC 
cash  required.  Other  business  N- 
quirea  owner  sell  soon. 

A.  W.  Stypea,  625  Market  St..  8sa 
Franciaeo  5.  Oalifornla. 


_ FnUientiana— WaMi4 

BY  TWO  VETERANS:  Daily-weekly 
newspaper  in  western  city  10,000  tt 
40,000.  $5,000  down.  Send  cepM 

with  first  letter.  Box  6767,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


FINANCIALLY  responsible  pnbliiher 
who  recently  aold  his  newspaper  dr 
sires  to  purchase  one  in  llidw^- 
Circulation  7.000  to  15,000.  Box  6701 
Editor  and  Publisher.  _ 


SMALL  SOUTHERN  California  dsily 
or  weekly  by  experienced,  financwly 
responsible  publisher.  Will  coniiw 
either  general  newspaper  or  spew’ 
ired  court,  commercial.  Indus^sl  ot 
construction  publication.  Printisf 
plant  must  be  included.  Box  6761 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Will  buy  small  WEEKLY  newipspef 
Complete  or  partnership  basis.  Soatt- 
west  or  New  England  preferred.  Boi 
6783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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PaUications — Wanted 

'"wanted  to  buy 

IjMKjosibl''  private  party  wishes  to 
newspaper  in  town  or 
-wnrb  of  15,000  or  over.  Give  full 
Bo.v  6786.  Editor  ic  Publisher. 

'[^■icai  Eqnipment  For  Snln 

KJpLETE  Photo  Engraving  plant 
KSOO.OO.  Call  in  person,  no  letters, 
^haae.  Altoona.  Pennsylvania. 

SALE:  Two  4-ton  round  hole 
.'•nf  pots  and  one  pump,  each 
with  fuel  oil  burner.  Also 
y'hjnd  box  and  shaver  and  tail 
't  St.  Petersburg.  Florida  Times. 

5  S.4LE — Model  C.SM  Intertype, 
.(1  operating  condition.  Four  molds. 

main  and  om-  auxiliary  maga- 
•.<:  thermostatic  controlled  gas  l>ot. 
^Democrat.  .Altns.  Oklahoma. 
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FOR  .viAl.E 

. Bodel  Tliiplex  Flatbed  Press.  Now 
|j  operstion.  Ideal  for  weekly  or 
W  daily.  $2,500  standing  as  is. 
•aRlNTHI.^N.  Corinth.  Mississippi. 


!3I  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  four  units 
r;k  doable  folder,  23  9/16"  sheet 
Complete  stereotyping  ma- 
.ijerr  and  motor  drive.  John  Grif- 
ti!  Co..  Inc..  17  East  42nd  St.,  New 
Itri  IT,  New  York. _ 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 
iTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  , TUMOR  AUTOPLATE 
:  9T6'  Caster  &  Pump — DC  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 
iil  E.  Main  St..  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


•OE  STRAIGHT  LINE  64-page 
rtt  OoBS  highspeed  twin  folders,  cut- 
Uny  inches,  three  color  fountains 
Hiid«rs  four  plate  wide,  available 
sitdiately,  desirable  for  printing 


XORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
UKSHALL  A  JEFFERSON  STS. 
PHILA.,  PA. 
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4  DECK  SINGLE  WIDTH  with 
alir  uit,  32  page  capacity,  23%' 
n-iff,  AC  Drive.  Complete  Stereo 
pipBcnt  inclnding  late  model  Pony 
litsplite  with  Vacunm  Box.  Avail- 
till  is  sixty  days.  Can  be  seen  in 
pntion.  Highland  Parker  Printers, 
N  Bartlett,  Highland  Park  8,  Mieh- 


1068^  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Spaed  don- 
Ih  width,  3-deek,  4-plate  wide  Preia 
k  nt.  Qnlck  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
Ilh  Speed  folders,  ent-off  28  0/18 
Ban,  15-ineh  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
TMtisfhanie  75  hp  lingla  motor  dHve 
at-Tolt  threa-phaie.  Motor  roll  heiet. 
iu-ired  metal  pot,  Partlow  control, 
w  doable  eooled  hand-easting  boxes, 
hahinf  machine  and  chipping  block, 
■ad  daily  nntil  Deesmher  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Eepnbliean  aid  American 
Waterbnry  91,  Conn. 
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48-PASE  GOSS 

Unit  Type  22%"  Ont-off 

EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Inepection  by  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

^  If.  SheridAn  Rd.,  Ohictgo  IS 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

Immediate  Delivery 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
. ,  COMPLETE  STEREO 
I  UNOTYPES  &  INTERTYPES 
i^LOW  &  2  CABINETS  MATS 

mod  material  maker 

SAWS.  PROOF  PRESS.  TYPE 
CABINETS.  ETC. 

everything  necessary  for 
immediate  production 

BEN  SHULMAN 

116  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


Mechanical  Equipment — For  Sale 

48  PAOE  HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS. 

2114"  sheet  cut;  consisting  of  32- 

page  X-pattern  section  and  16-psge 

low  constructed  unit;  with  atareotype 

equipment.  Ready  for  shipment,  lo¬ 
cated  Middle  West.  Box  6680,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM¬ 

MER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pnmp  for  curved  plates 

with  a.  c.  motor;  Double  head  ataam 

table  with  steam  generator,  George  O. 

Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 

15.  California. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16  PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22%"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


LINOTYPE  available  immediately. 
Model  14,  over  25,000  serial  number. 
Electric  pot.  AC  motor,  3  main  maga¬ 
zines,  1  auxiliary,  4  fonts,  mats.  3 
molds.  In  operation  now.  Box  6751, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  MORRISON  SPICER  Auxiliary  Ink 
F'ountain  for  printing  color.  Lancas¬ 
ter  Newspapers.  Inc.,  8  West  King 

St.,  Laneaster,  Pennsylvania. _ 

6  AMERICAN  STEEL  STEREOTYPE 
Chases.  Brand  new.  $77.50.  164<  x 

2114  inside,  20  7/16  x  2714  outside. 
The  Guide,  2910  “E”  Street,  Phila- 

delphis  34,  Pennsylvania. _ 

Pony  Miehle,  22  x  36.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  $1050  rash. 

MARDAN  PRESS 

50 — 13th  St. _ Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

WITH 

PANCOAST  COLOR  TINIT 
TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIO 
PASTERS 

AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SAIiE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  bate 
Newsprint.  16*.  ir,  20',  21',  22*,  24' 
Jnmbo  Rolls.  Alan  24  x  86  sheets  in 
Carload  Loti — Wire  or  Phone  your 
reqnirements;  Alfred  Horn,  T9  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0165. _ 


PRESSES  EKIR  SALE:  8  Goie  Units 
with  Cline  reele  and  tanalon.  Double 
folder  22%  Inch  entolT  with  balloon 
formers.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  A.  0.  drive. 
Also  Gosa  color  presa,  8  cylinder,  bard 
packing  with  22%  ineh  cutoff  fnlly 
equipped  with  rollers.  Speed,  17,000 
per  hour  with  Cline  Westinghonae 
drive.  1160  R.P.M.  7J<-75H.P.  8 

phase,  60  cycle,  220  volt,  slip  ring, 
variable  speed  motor.  Controls  and 
grilla  Included.  Presaea  now  in  daily 
nae.  Further  details  npon  request. 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska.  _ 


For  Slale 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

83-PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Stereo-ll  14-in.  cut-off  A.  0. 
AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
8S-PAOE  SCOTT 
Single,  Width-4  Deek-eolor  preti 
23%-Ib.  enV«ff  Stereo  D.  O. 
40-PAOB  HOE 

Compl.  Storuo-22%-lu.  eut-off  D.  0. 
0088  SEXTUPLE 

8  deeka,  S2%-Ib.  aut-off  A.  O.  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  X.  doth  81.,  Hew  York  OHy 
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Mechanical  Eqnipment — For  Sale 


50  INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Brass,  90  channel,  good  condition 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT 
FOR  SALE,  $25,000.  Box  1458, 

Boise.  Idaho. _ 

FOB  SALE;  Model  25  Vandercook 
Proof  Press,  suitable  for  color  regis¬ 
ter;  Wood  ieavy  duty  Full  Pg.  Dry 
Mat  Roller;  New  Steel  Galley  Cabinet 
for  holding  100  double  column  galley.-*, 
ready  to  ship;  24-  and  48-drawer 
Hamilton  wooden  Type  Cabinets,  flat 
top.  Box  6792,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT; 
6  and  8-foot  Make-up  Tables;  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hand 
and  Power  Balers:  Composing-Room- 
Saws;  Also  NEW  44'  National  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt 
delivery.  Tliomas  W.  Hall  Co.  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. _ 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

Newspaper  Machinery  and 
Office  Equipment 

By  Assignee  for  Benefit  of  Creditors 
of  Pontiac  News  Co. 

For  immediate  sale  in  piecemeal  or 
suitable  lots  or  bulk. 

Subject  to  Court  Approval 

Inspection  Any  Week  Day  at 
Plant  Located  At 

78  S.  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

LINOTYPE  DEPT.  1  Model  8,  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  1/3  horse  motor;  2  Model 
14  with  electric  pots,  1/3  horse 
motors;  15  magazines  with  following 
fonts — 6,  8,  10  pt.  Memphis  Bold  and 
Light,  6  hi,  8  and  10  pt.  Ideal  News 
Bold  and  Light,  8  pt.  Century  Light 
with  Italics,  8  pt.  Century  Bold  and 
Light,  11  pt.  Caslon  Light  with  Italics, 
12  pt.  Cheltenham  Bold  and  Light,  12 
pt.  medium  Condensed  Gothic,  12  pt. 
Cheltenham  Condensied,  18  pt.  Gothir 
Condensed,  14  pt.  Tempo  Heavy,  14 
pt.  Devinne,  18  pt.  Tempo  Bold. 

COMPOSING  ROOM— 1  Ludlow  Type- 
caster  with  electric  pot.  3  twenty 
case.  Ludlow  cabinets,  10  Quaders, 
Matrix  follows;  14,  18,  24,  30.  36. 
42,  48  Tempo  Light  Upper  and  Lower; 
18,  24,  36,  48,  60,  72  Tempo  Bold 
Condensed  Upper  and  Lower;  24,  30, 
36,  48  Tempo  Bold  Upper  and  Lower; 
18,  24.  36  Tempo  Bold  Condensed 

Italics  Upper  and  Lower;  14.  18.  24. 
30,  36,  42,  48,  60,  72  Tempo  Heavy 
Upper  and  Liower;  12.  18,  24,  30.  36. 
42,  48,  60,  72  Medium  Condensed 

Gothic  Upper  and  Lower  and  84  pt. 
Caps  only;  18,  24.  30,  36.  48,  60 
Bodoni  Campanile  Upper  and  Lower; 
18,  24,  36  48  Bodoni  Black  Upper 
and  Lower;  18,  24,  36,  48  Bodoni 
Black  Italics  Upper  and  Lower;  1  El¬ 
rod  Strip  Casting  Machine  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot  and  ten  molds;  1  Snper  Sur- 
facer  $621.  Vandercook  Proof  Press; 
2  Nelson  Model  A  Saws;  1  Sami 
Model  A  Trim  Saw;  16  22%  x  20' 
Newspaper  Chases.  4  24%'  x  30% 
Turtles;  1  24%*  x  30%'  Elevating 
Top  Tnrtle,  Make  up  Benches;  72 
6t4  X  23%'  Steel  Galleys  and  misc. 
others 

STEREOTYPE  AND  METAL  —  1 
1,000  Ib.  Metal  Melting  Pot,  9  Metal 
Molds,  approximately  10  tons  metal 
(for  both  linotypes  and  flat  easting); 
1  Hoe  10'  diam.  x  28'  roll  geared 
28'  X  44'  bed  Mat  Roller:  1  Nolon 
Speed  Linex  Caster;  1  20  x  28'  Platen 
Mat  Dryer;  1  Automatic  Saw  Sharp¬ 
ening  Floating  Arm  Router. 

MISCELLANEOUS— 1  Graflex  4'  x 
5*  Camera  with  Carl  Zeiss  Jena 
Compnr  lense  with  carrying  case;  6 
60  X  34*  Steel  double  Pedestal  Desks. 
Misc.  Wood  desks.  Approximately  20 
three  and  fonr  drawer  Steel  Files. 
Chairs,  typewriters,  and  misc.  office 
eqnipment. 

For  further  details  communicate  with 

Oeo.  H.  Williams,  Assignee 
for  benefit  of  creditors. 
Pontiac  News 
78  8.  Saginaw  St.. 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


Mechanical  Eqgifiit  For  Sale 

TO  SELL  OB  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif, 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS — 8  or 
12-page  capacity.  Box  6779,  Editor  Sk 

Publisher. _ 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  FOLDER  lor 
•23  9/16  cut-off.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  including  serial  number  of  press 
and  state  approximate  delivery  date. 
Box  6752.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PRESS  WANTED 

Will  buy  for  cash  modern  24, 
32,  36  or  48  page  high  speed 
press  in  sound  working  order, 
for  immediate  or  reasonably 
early  delivery.  Must  print  well, 
run  fast.  Advise  what  you  have. 
J.  D.  McCOY.  INDEPENDENT 
A  MAIL,  Anderson,  Sonth 
Carolina. 


WANTED  TO  BUY' — Four-page  or 
eight-page  unit  or  duplex  tubular. 
Write  Box  No.  6798,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

Newspaper  and  Msgasine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  futare  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  8t.,  New  York  Pity 
WANTED 

Goss  press,  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  iaeh  priating  diameter 
21H  inch  ent-eff  or  deck  for  eame. 
Give  fall  details  and  prieea.  Box 

1042,  Editor  A  Pnbliikor. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  good  used  rotary 
Flat  Shaver.  Daily  Ardmoreite,  Ard¬ 
more;^ _ 

WANTED.  LINOTYPE  MODEL  6  or 
8.  State  Serial  Number,  Price.  Box 
6780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  Standard 
Tubnlar  Units,  page  router,  two-color 
fountains.  The  Paris  News,  Paris, 
Texas. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Prosioa  of  ovary  doaerip- 
tion.  Linotypee  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philsdelpkia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  WILL  BUY  NEWSPRINT. 
Speeificationi,  not  price,  the  import¬ 
ant  thing  Contact  The  Morning 
Star,  Greenwood,  Mississippi. 
WANTED-QUABTER-PAGE  FOLDER 
for  (joss  Straightline  Press.  P.  O.  Box 
362,  Indisnapolis  6,  Indians. _ 

WANTED: 

NEWSPRINT 

Will  buy  domestic  or  imported,  white 
or  any  color,  car  lots  or  less,  roll  siist 
15,  16,  17,  18  or  34  inch.  Give  price 
fob  cars. 

J.  D.  McCOY 
INDEPENDENT  &  MAIL 

Anderson,  S.  O. 


IfmrtpapOT  Pram  IitiMms 

MAOHIOTSTS  —  DUmftnUinffs  moTtag 
atstmbUng  entire  newepeper  plnnitt 
repeirs,  mnintenftnee,  tercet  netlen 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

85  Roee  Streat,  Now  York  7,  N.  T. 


FwIvm  Far  Sal# 


lOHT  EDITORIAl<S — daily,  wookly. 
lharming.  witty,  wkimaieal  odHa  aa 
orld.  national,  local  nawa  pega  will 
alight  raadara.  Send  for  •amplos, 
roo-trlal  dotaiU.  Box  8787.  Editor 
I  Publisher. 
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Ftatnre* — For  Sal* 


•‘OENEEALLT  SPEAKING'' 
br  Gay  Sureni 

Weekly  Sport  Oommant 

_ ^Por  proofs  writ* 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  3458,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


NawsfaiMr— ■SarricM 


AGENT  FOR  FOREIGN  PRINTING 
and  Writing  Papermillt.  Henry  Ris¬ 
ing,  1054  Ingraham  St.,  Los  Angeles 
14,  California. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SPEEDS  YODR 
WANT  AD  SUCCESS  I 

Sorer  planning,  greater  Want  Ad  lin¬ 
age  and  proflts  and  taster  progress 
are  yoors  with  the  Encyclopedia  of 

Olasaiflsd  AdTsrtising. 

Parish  A  Piekstt  belisT*  this  official 
ANCAM  poblication  is  a  desk  essen¬ 
tial  for  erery  Classified  execntire  and 
worker  who  aims  to  achieve  maximum 
soccess,  and  urge  yon  to  boy  it. 
Greatest  slngle-Tolome  storehouse  of 
dependable  and  nsefal  Want  Ad  in¬ 
formation,  870  pages.  Profnsely  11- 
Instrated.  Only  $7.60  per  copy — and 
well  worth  it. 

Order  from  Bert  Reh.  Lancaster  Hewa- 
pspers,  Lanesstsr.  Pa.,  today  I 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  in  small 
high  Toinme  dasslfisd  department 
staff  of  11.  Tonne  woman  under  85 
well  grounded  in  Classified,  presently 
employed  CAM  on  small  paper,  an 
assistant  superrisor  or  well  qualified 
classified  employs*.  To  take  charge 
of  sd  takers,  work  on  overflow  calls, 
train  on-tbe-SMt  sdling,  and  follow 
thru  on  details.  Combination  news¬ 
paper  operation  in  wealthy  market 
consisting  of  State  Capital  and  Uni¬ 
versity.  City  of  lOd.OOO.  No  other 
daily.  Write  complete  details  to 
Classified  Manager,  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising  Service.  Madison  8,  Wis. 


BELOW  THE 

MASON  &  DIXON.  THAT  IS 

Young  man  from  the  South  preferably 
who  is  interested  in  earning  $200  to 
$800  per  month.  West  Virginia's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  opening  for  clas¬ 
sified  salesman  who  is  interested  in  a 
good  Job,  the  future  and  ideal  working 
conditions.  Morning,  8  pages  daily 
and  6-7  Sunday.  Dnnenal  opportunity 
for  a  man  who  will  get  out  and  boot 
the  boshes.  Salary  and  eommiaaion. 
A  field  rich  in  prospects.  Contact 
W.  W.  Shank,  Ylio  Charleston  (W. 
VA.)  Gaxette.  References  and  phote- 
graph  first  letter.  _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN 
DAILY 

has  opening  for 

Top  Rofnil  Man  to  handia  maior  ac¬ 
counts.  Top  guild  salary  plus  soma 
bonus  arrangemants.  Congenial  staff, 
friondly  managamont  and  a  fin*  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  up.  Address  Bo* 
6713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  in 
Sonthsast  has  opening  for  oxeentivs 
assistant  to  advertising  manager.  H* 
mast  be  between  36  and  40,  and  a 
soeraaafnl  advertising  sslesmsn  in  a 
highly  compotitivs  market,  with  sev- 
e^  years  experianee  as  aaalstant,  or 
advertising  manager  in  such  a  town. 
Ha  most  oe  sblo  to  do  • -epactaeolar 
selling  Job,  and  sflelently  kaindle  sales 
personnel.  Salary  over  $100  per  week, 
with  laereaaos  as  warranted.  Wvn  com- 
plate  iaformatloa.  with  loferenees  and 
roeent  photograph.  Box  $890,  Bfiltor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — AdvertUing 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
in  display  department  of  large  daily 
— morning,  evsning  and  Sunday.  It’s 
a  wonderiul  opportunity  awaiting  a 
man  with  the  enthusissm  and  drive 
that  sells  space.  Copy  and  layout 
sxpsrience  will  be  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  If  yon  are  interested,  state 
qualifications  In  letter  to  Box  6608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  OPPORTUNITY.  Per¬ 
manent  position  is  availabis  on  one  of 
California's  oldest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  dailies  for  expert  Advertising 
Layout  men  with  sales  ability  and  at 
least  six  years’  exparlsnoa.  Five-day 
week,  ideal  working  conditions,  salary 
$80  per  week.  Give  full  particulars 
regarding  your  qualifications.  Unless 
Isyoat  ability,  hand  lettering,  etc.,  ars 
exceptional,  please  do  not  apply.  Write 
Box  6605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

To  service  key  accounts  with  excel¬ 
lent  copy  and  layouts.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  with  salary  and  bonus  con¬ 
siderably  above  average.  Outstanding, 
progressive,  sotclusive  morning  and 
evening  combination,  Sontheastern 
newspapers,  over  86,000  circulation. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  a 
mighty  fine  city  in  which  to  live. 
Send  complete  details  and  enclose 
snapshot  to  Box  6740,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


H*l$  Wa*t*4— CredatioB 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Direct  mail  order  copywriter,  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  business  services.  Preferably  ex¬ 
perienced  in  promoting  circulation  of 
business  services,  trade  periodicals,  or 
similar  publications.  Write  Box  EP 
878  118  W.  42  St..  New  York. 


dROULAnON  MANAGER  for 
monthly  msgatine.  Must  have  had 
prior  experience  in  obtaining  circu¬ 
lation  for  a  magssine.  Enow  how  to 
write  good,  appealing  copy  and  con¬ 
duct  a  vigorous  campaign  for  sub¬ 
scribers  for  an  outuoor  magssine. 
Apply  Box  6787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wa*U4 — EJilarial 


CITY  EDITORS  AND  SLOT  MEN  un¬ 
der  32  on  medium  sised  Midwestern 
dailies:  Do  you  have  imagination,  a 
gift  for  turning  complicated  copy  into 
clear-reading  stories,  a  flair  for  smooth 
accurate  rewriting!  If  so,  there's  a 
Job  with  unlimited  opportunities 
awaiting  you — on  the  copy  desk  of  a 
top-ranking  publication  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  It’s  the  route 
to  a  top  rewrite  or  editing  assign¬ 
ment.  Write,  giving  full  details  on 
your  background  and  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Send  photo  if  avail¬ 
able.  Box  6758.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COUNTY  REPORTER  with  car,  for 
aftsmoon  daily  in  Viriinla's  fastest 
growing  city.  Salary,  ear  allowanee, 
commission  on  ads,  circulation.  Young, 
single  man  preferred  in  view  housing 
shortage.  Write  full  details  enclos¬ 
ing  recent  photo  to  new*  editor.  Dally 
Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va. 

FASHION  EDITOR 

Leading  newspaper  in  city  of 
about  half  million  needs  poreun- 
abla  and  intelligent  woman  fash¬ 
ion  editor  who  is  thoroughly 
experienced  in  women's  fashion 
and  can  Interpret  it  in  sparkling 
style  for  mld-westem  women. 
Must  be  able  to  smartly  handle 
department  and  specialty  store 
buyers,  merchandise  managers, 
etc.  job  ret^nirss  person  with 
flair  for  fashion  and  ability  to 
write  entertainingly,  and  with  the 
know-how  to  promote  Indirectly 
nod  will  for  the  paper  with 
fashion  advertisers.  Most  be  do¬ 
ing  this  type  of  work  at  present 
or  have  had  this  kind  of  broad 
fashion  experience  recently.  Job 
reqnires  much  hard  work  for 
which  compensation  will  be  good. 
Those  without  expertenc*  outlined 
herein  please  do  not  write  Box 
No.  6609.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  ten  thousand 
circulation,  wants  managing  editor 
capable  of  directing  ataff  of  six.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  am¬ 
bition  to  advance  with  growing  daily. 
Applicants  state  experience,  salary, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  The  Post  Register. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  magasine  de 
voted  to  outdoors.  Must  have  had 
previous  experience.  Write  giving 
all  information,  preaent  employer, 
which  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  6736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  a  good 
opportunity  for  alert,  ambitious  man 
in  growing  city  of  16,000.  Perma¬ 
nent  opportunity  with  possibility  of 
advanceiment.  Write  'Telegraph-Bul¬ 
letin,  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  handle 
two-woman  society  staff.  Abili^  to 
get  along  with  public  necessary.  Write 
details,  salary,  and  picture  to  Editor, 
Pampa  Daily  News,  Pampa,  Texas. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Morning  desk  man  pre¬ 
ferably  single,  permanent  position  in 
state  capital,  good  working  conditions. 
Write  News  Tribune,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 


MANAGER  wanted  to  take  full  charge 
of  Pennsylvania  weekly.  Should  be 
combination  news  and  sd  man,  or 
couple.  Past  experience  important. 
Ambitions  party  will  have  life  time 
opportunity.  Investment  possible  but 
unnecessary.  Please  give  qualifica¬ 
tion.  present  salary,  family  itstna, 
etc.  Box  6791.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Midwest  daily.  Good 
salary  and  future.  Box  6799,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Instmctor 


MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  deeiret 
additional  faculty  member  with  strong 
newspaper  background,  Ph.  D.  de¬ 
gree  or  considerable  academic  train 
ing  beyond  master’i  degree,  and  if 
possible  Bome  teaching  experienre 
Position  to  open  in  September.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  6700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wurted-Mechn^ 


COMBINATION  LINOTYPE  OPER- 
A'TOR  and  floor  man.  Open  shop, 
afternoon  newspaper.  Top  aeale  if 
competent.  The  Raleigh  Times. 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  on  oat 
of  inter-meantala  country’*  leading 
medinm-sised  dailia*.  Good  ecala,  *x- 
cellenC  working  oenditione,  ideal  plaa* 
to  live.  Box  6660,  Editor  A  nb- 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  eomposing  room  enperinten- 
dent  of  mature  and  considared  Judg¬ 
ment.  City  of  over  100,000  population 
in  the  healthful  climiate  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Publishiug  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday.  The  man  we  hire  must 
have  the  following  qnaliflestions: 

1.  Mnet  be  lober  and  experi- 
eneed  in  handling  men. 

2.  Must  have  organisational  abil¬ 
ity  and  know  how  to  control 
cost*. 

3.  Must  be  capable  of  aasnming 
foil  responsibility  and  man¬ 
agement  of  composing  room. 

4.  Mast  have  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  nnion  law. 

This  It  NOT  a  working  foreman’s  Job. 
bnt  a  Job  for  a  settled  man  who  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  connertion  with 
a  well  eatsnlished  firm.  Gnnd  salary 
to  start  and  at  soon  ae  ability  is 
proven  will  also  work  onf  an  attrac¬ 
tive  bonus  plan.  Please  do  oot  apply 
nnlesf  you  are  looking  fer  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  a  good  fotore. 
References  must  stand  eloso  examina¬ 
tion.  Address  reply,  givinff  full  in¬ 
formation  and  rieferenew*,  to  Box 
6764,  Editor  and  Publisher- 


Help  Wanted — Mcckamcal 


COMBINATION  MAN— floor,  sdi. 
chine.  Union.  37  hour  night  ^ 
$1.68.  Ideal  working  conditisiiT 
modern  shop,  25,000  Midwest 
Write  Box  6704,  Editor  A  PnkHTi-: 
FIVE-DAY  DAILY  WANTa~iSr: 
pressman,  ttereotyper. 

Every  Saturday,  Sunday  off.  »— -* 
Tribune,  Oak  Hill.  West  VirriaiT" 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Ad" 
and  machine  operator,  good  seals  ^ 
permanent  positiona.  Writs  Msviv 
bune,  Jefferson  City,  MissonrL 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wsnt5~f 
the  prize-winning  ABC  Beaufon  Km 
at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  ths  Ctn- 
linat’  best  resort  section. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER  wantedT^Sj 
of  taming  out  first  class  newipM, 
work.  Also  do  some  coma^ 
work.  Must  have  executive  ibiiiii 
Good  man  could  acquire  intereeta 
plant  if  he  is  able  to  run  engrtThi 
plant  and  photographic  businsH  eil! 
minimum  of  supervision  and  u  i 
profit.  Box  6702,  Editor  A  Fnbliska 


ATTENTION  1 
FREE  LANCE  SCIENCE 
WRITERS  I 

We  have  scientific  and  industrial  ii 
formation  and  photos  yon  eaa  m 
FREE  to  write  articles.  Tell  ui  jw 
best  subjects  .  .  .  most  frequent  air 
kets.  We  also  buy  articles.  Rjpli 
Box  No.  6765,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPECIALTY  ADVERTISma 
SALESMEN 

New  poeitions  largest  retail  advar 
tiling  agency  in  ita  field.  To  id 
retail  advertising  managers  sad  *- 
erntives.  Must  be  strong  cles*. 
Must  have  specialty  lelling  experieiM 
bnt  not  neceiaarily  in  advertUiif. 
Right  man  can  earn  top  money.  Oi 
not  apply  nnleaa  personal  habits  ssl 
business  referenees  are  the  best.  Oh 
helpfnl,  not  essential.  Intersst  Is 
Cbfeago  or  New  York.  Box  NN. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  ir 
tide*.  Books,  Fiction.  Playe  marketsd. 
Bertha  Klananer,  180  E.  dOtb  8t.,l.T. 


SitutioM  Wuled— AdBiaieiniivt 


and  oat  of  town  exparieaes;  with 
record  of  efficinit  operatien.  Bez 
6709.  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 

Sit—ti— »  Wiate^  -AdwHlAi 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  35  yesn 
department  executive.  Capable  pro¬ 
ducer.  Excellent  references.  Oom 
prospect  for  seeistaat  advertislnf 
rector.  Married.  Family.  Joseph  E 
Kelly,  40  Plnmwood  Road,  Dayton  I, 

Ohio. _ 

ADVER’nSING  BOOKKEEPER  Vet¬ 
eran,  married-  84  yr.  Kaows  advertis¬ 
ing  and  gexerxl  office  work.  Prefer  to 
work  in  Florida  or  Texas.  Box  o7», 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— one  who 
knows  bow  to  work  with  stslf  mo 
build  linage.  Sixteen  years’  **P^' 
ence  dailies  OM  to  20M.  Cspskle 
salesman,  copywriter,  Isyont  man.  A 
producer  with  sound  businesa  traiainf 
and  proven  record  of  acrompliw- 
ments.  Top  referencee.  Sala^ 
plus  bonus.  Box  6784,  Editor  A  rao- 


POSmON  WANTED— In  advertlil« 
department  of  any  New 
dally;  12  years’  experience  on  Conneo- 
tient's  leading  daily.  TTironghly  ftp- 
able;  hard  worker;  good  saleimsn; 
sober;  indnstrions.  Age  28;  sinrlf; 
pleasing  personnltty.  Only  bonsIMf 
offers  for  permanent  position  eoMW 
ered.  Box  6775,  Editor  A  Publlihor 

lOirOR  &  PUtLl^S.H-El  foff  Moveh-ISi 


SilMtioM  Wanted — AdTartbinf 


plSPliAY  ADVKKT181NG  manager 
(20  years  experience)  wants  to  work 
bay  stock  ($loM  or  more)  in 
Piper  offering  partnership  or  future 
pwoership.  iiox  67Utf,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 


IWTOB,  MAiJAGJSK,  ADVERTISING 
ysNAQER  writer  twenty  years  ex- 
•srience  daily  weekly  held.  14  years 
Qastrial  advertieing,  three  years  led- 
ual  government,  planning  and  produe- 
lion.  Box  0674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iKTiST — iu  years  experience.  Edi¬ 
torial  art,  sports  and  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Box  0701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION: 

SMALL  LOCAL  PAPERS 

Free  Lance  cartoonist,  specialising  in 
sports,  to  act  as  your  staff  oartooniat, 
ipd  build  reader  interest.  Oartoona 
drawn  from  photographs  through  mail. 
Bossonable  price.  Samples  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  6777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


todno  political  cartoonist 

wants  opportunity  in  small  city  to  do 
cartoons  and  gain  experience.  Several 
years  reporting  and  desk  experience 
also  done  art  department  work.  Navy 
pilot  lour  years  during  great  conflict; 
set  insti.  graduate,  and  just  completed 
B.  J.  and  A.  B.  from  University  of 
Ifissonri.  All  I  want  is  a  chancel 
Bn  6760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitealiow  WiiteJ  CrciUbe« 

4  TOP  FLIGHT  Circulation  executive 
that  has  all  essential's  City,  Country, 
Stale  mifll  and  streets.  Understands 
aIb.C.  operation  and  carrier  promo- 
tisn.  Aggressive  and  selling  minded. 
^  the  know  how  to  get  and  keep 
clean  circulation.  Executive  ability. 
Capable  of  handling  d^artment  with¬ 
out  help  from  front  office.  Ten  years 
oiparience,  age  48.  Photo  and  refer- 
once  on  reguest.  Scottish  Rite  Uaaon. 
Salary  must  be  tops.  Reason  for 
chaage,  want  to-  grow  with  aggressive 
metropolitan  paper,  morning  or  eve- 
sing.  Now  employed.  Prefer  Southwest 
or  West.  Address.  Box  6772,  Editor  & 
Piblisher. 


CIBOULATION  Manager  or  Assistant, 
15  years'  experience.  Little  Merchant 
Fhm.  No  armchair  strategist,  excellent 
promoter.  Box  6755,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liahor. 


OntOULATION  MANAGER:  25  years 
oiparience.  Carrier  to  manager.  Uni- 
vonity  graduate.  Oonstmetive  sopor- 
vision  withont  friction.  Ingenious, 
hard-working,  loyal,  cooperative.  Top 
references.  Married,  37,  employed, 
Vason.  Available  80  days.  Box  6750, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


CmGCLATION  DIRECTOR.  44,  12 
yoars'  experience  with  “Little  Mer- 
ohoat  Plan"  available  April  15.  Ex- 
eoUeat  references.  Sober,  reliable. 
Want  yearly  contract  on  salary,  com- 
i^ion.  Write  full  details,  circula- 
tioa  you  want,  money  to  promote.  Box 
1041,  Weseh.  West  Virginia. 


OntOULATION  MANAGER.  Capable, 
sfgressive.  Twonty-flve  years  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  cities.  Familiar  all 
^ssss  cireulation.  Specialty  Little 
herchant.  Excellent  promoter.  Thrive 
on  hard  sitiwtions.  Pay  based  on  rs- 
enlls.  A-1  references.  Box  6606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


XR.  PUBLISHER— Available  at  once. 
hivB-wire,  aggressive  circulation  man- 
»ter.  10  years  experience  Little  Mer- 
enint  Plan.  Thorough  knowledge  cir- 
eniation  direction,  management,  pro¬ 
motion.  A-1  References.  Box  6795, 
A  Publisher. 

roadman  with  excellent  record  in 
•v«  department  of  circnlstion.  Young 
w>tn  pleasant  personslity-honest-ambl- 
hOM  -  sober  -  steady  -  neat-family  man. 
Xmimnm  salary  $75.00.  Write  com¬ 
pletely  to  Roadman,  Box  6740,  Editor 

dMUsher.  _ 

^BSOUOHLY  experienced  circnls- 
tem  man  in  all  phases  of  magasine 
“*ulteion,  promotion  and  snbscrip- 
otnt.  Box  6747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 


ABLE  journalism  graduate,  male,  21, 
seeks  position  on  small  or  medium- 
sised  daily.  Experienced  desk,  straight 
news,  features.  Box  6770,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 


ACCURATE  REPORTER.  Good  writer. 
Modicum  of  desk,  other  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Woman,  but  not  intereated 
in  society  job.  Now  in  West,  Write 
Box  6660,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ALERT  young  newspaper  woman. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer, 
editor.  Energetic,  versatile,  reliable. 
Box  6710,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ALERT  YOUNG  WOMAN  journalist. 
‘2^  years  on  New  York  magasine. 
Continental  background.  Feature 
stories,  dramatic  and  literary  reviews. 
Desire  interesting  position.  Box  No. 
6793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMERICA'S  NUMBER  I 
MAKEUP  MAN* 

*Outstanding — E  and  P 
Technique — TIDE 

18  years  copy  reader,  wire  editor,  re¬ 
write,  reporter,  feature  writer,  hard 
bitting  columnist,  top  papwrs;  34; 
married ;  offer  new  readability.  Box 
6778.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS 
Two  newspaper  men  excelling  in 
sports,  features,  desire  connection 
with  newspaper.  College,  experienced. 
Vets.  Will  go  anywhere.  A.  Gershnny, 
2395  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New 
York. 


AVAILABLE  as  streamlining  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  writer  of  better-read 
editorials  .  .  .  all-aronnd  newspaper¬ 
man,  with  Washington  exporienee. 
Box  6723,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


AVAILABLE  June  9  for  GI  trainee 
job  in  East,  preferably  with  weekly  or 
small  daily,  veteran,  B.A.,  24,  mar¬ 
ried,  childless.  Public  relations  and 
financial  magazine  experience.  Fast 
learner,  hard  worker.  Box  6771,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  PAPER  correspondent,  lo 
cated  Rochester,  New  York,  seeks  ac- 
connts  to  service.  News,  photographs 
and  cireulation  representation.  Box 
6773.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


CAPABLE  NEWSPAPERWOMAN, 
now  with  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  desires  change.  Four  years  all 
types  reporting,  feature  writing  for 
large  dailies.  .Knowledge  make-up, 
headlines.  College  graduate.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  6776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHURCH  EDITOR  for  matropolitaa 
daily.  First-class  reporter  with  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  religions  ield. 
Box  6622,  Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


DE8KMAN- REPORTER,  Rewrite, 
Sports,  15  years,  large,  small  dailiea. 
experienced  adaptable,  availabls  April 
1.  Prefer  Sontheaat.  Box  6758,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pobllsher. 


DOES  YOUR  “eritielag*’  department 
need  HelpT  Rewrite  man  la  a  rut 
with  thorough  knowledge  books, 
theatre,  movies  and  musio  eaa  oeelal 
or  head  department.  Boa  6T20,  Bdl- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Ad-News  Maa.  28. 
Radio,  Daily,  or  large  Weekly,  Sonth 
or  West.  Start  $60.  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  married.  Buell  Boyd,  Las  Ani¬ 
mas.  Colorado. 


EDITOB,  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  40. 
Former  top  maa  fbr  national  trade 
weekly.  Heavy  exporienee  in  all 
phaaea  from  ploaning  to  prodnetion. 
versatilo  writer,  aaoeatlTo  ability. 
Basie  newspaper  baekgrennd.  Albeit 
Keshen,  6T4  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Newspaper  executive,  importantly  con¬ 
nected,  baa  spare  time  to  repreaent 
out-of-town  interest  in  Capital.  Write 
Box  6748.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WILL  GO  ANYWHERE  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY.  Many  years  experience  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  work.  Long  residence  abroad 
has  made  me  fully  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs.  Flnent  French.  Have 
held  posts  as  copy  reader,  re-write 
man,  fact  writer,  reporter,  editorial 
assistant,  editor,  general  manager,  and 
foreign  eorrespendent.  Will  accept 
selary  at  current  rates,  aeeordlng  to 
poet  to  be  fllled.  Box  0769  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnatious  Waned — Editorial  I 


EXPERIENCED  Copyreader,  27,  edit¬ 
ing  ace,  college,  seeks  P.M.  rim  spot. 

Box  6652,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  now 
in  Germany,  wishes  to  act  as  corres¬ 
pondent  for  newspapers  or  picture 
services.  Staff  or  string  basis.  Corn- 
Own  complete  picture  file  on  present 
and  future  political  leaders  of  Oer- 
petent  to  do  weekly  analytical  column 
on  political  or  economic  conditions, 
many.  Fully  accredited.  Box  6735, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOUUNALlbM  student  desires  sum¬ 
mer  position  as  reporter  on  rural 
daily  or  weekly  anywhere  in  the 
United  Stales.  Vet,  single  and  21. 
Bbcperience  with  Army  and  college 
publications.  Will  forward  additional 
information  and  references.  Box  6766, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatiou  Waned — Editorial 


13  YEARS  REPORTER,  rowrits,  dook 
on  high  quality  big,  medium  dailiM. 
Now  employed.  Want  desk  or  other 
responsible  place  on  medium  to  me¬ 
dium-large  daily.  Superior  references. 

Box  6667,  Editor  A  Pnbllsber. _ 

VERSATILE  Veteran,  28.  Editorials, 
features,  rewrite.  Degree.  Keen  in¬ 
terest,  ability,  experience  in  theater, 
movies,  radio  writing.  Not  quite  des- 
perate.  Box  6768,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VET.  24.  START  ON  SPORTS.  Have 
done  free  lance.  Box  6750,  Editer  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  experienced  sports, 
police  reporting.  Also  interested  gen¬ 
eral  assignments.  College  graduate. 
Makeup  headline  knowledge.  Box 
6788  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  news  editor  for 
small  daily,  good  weekly.  Experience; 
reporter-desks,  weekly-medinm  daily. 
Box  6782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  16  years  with 
top  national  trade  magazines  but  pre¬ 
fer  to  write.  Chicago.  Box  6797, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOW  EDITING  paper,  writing  pub¬ 
licity,  top  natioaai  Welfare  Orgaalia- 
tion.  Vet,  SO.  News,  featnres,  sports 
or  make-up  job  beginning  April.  Write 
S,  12  Boro  Hall  Bldg.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OUTSTANDING  NEWS 
OR  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

wants  position  leading  to  m.e.  where 
he  can  lay  out  and  be  responsible  for 
paper's  news,  picture,  and  genera]  ex¬ 
cellence.  Prefer  good  climate,  smaller 
city.  Quick  inquiriea  essential.  Box 
5782,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 


REPORTER-DE8KMAN — Veteran,  43. 
married,  20  years'  experience  mostly 
small  towns,  needs  place  whero  con¬ 
scientious  work  will  bring  security, 
promotions.  Prefer  Sonthwest.  Box 
6762,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Age  25,  oollege  dogree, 
ex-marine,  6  months  experience  cov¬ 
ering  sports  and  other  events.  Not 
nrond.  Will  take  almost  anything. 
Work  like  borse.  Box  07fl$,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  yoang.  2  yean  experi¬ 
ence,  highest  references,  dssires 
position  small  dally.  Permanent 
position  with  experienes  in  prsferenee 
to  high  starting  salary.  Pnfer  Nsw 
England.  Write  Box  8730,  Editer  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2  TEARS  RESEARCH, 
B.  S.  Jonrnslism,  M.  A.  Publieity, 
sny  locsHon.  24.  Box  6725,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


STRATED-ABLB  NEWSMAN  who 
boosted  sd  llasge  80%  on  smsil  city 
dsily,  seeks  retarn  to  news  sids.  U.P. 
rewrite,  all-nrennd  street  and  desk 
experience.  Strang  on  sporta.  39, 
married  College  gradnste.  Vetersn. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  8882,  Editor  A  ^b- 
Usher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  of  Sastera 
paper  seeks  West  Coast  position.  Five 
years*  intensive  experienes  inelndes 
all  reportoris)  bests,  state,  city  desks, 
makenp.  Single,  3$.  Bex  8488,  E<U- 
tor  A  PubUshw. 

VET  WANTS  reportorisl  work  with 
daily.  26.  single,  and  experienced  on 
weekly,  also  journalism  course.  Box 
6796.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  VETERAN,  23.  college  (jour¬ 
nalism)  graduate  in  June,  desires  re¬ 
porter  opening  on  New  York-New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Excellent  references.  Liv¬ 
ing  wages.  Box  6794,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  RXPORTER,  8 
years’  bows,  featarsa  sspevieaee. 
M.  8.  Jonrnallsm.  B.A.  Economka. 
Any  location.  Box  888$,  Editer  A 
Publisber. 


YOUNG  EX-NAVY  EDITOR,  Tale 
BS,  honors,  finishes  extra  year  eol- 
lege  in  June,  desires  reporter  opening 
on  medinm-siied  Eastern  daily  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Furnish  excellent  record,  like 
interviews.  Box  8784,  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 


YOUTH  AND  EXPERIENCS 
Reporter,  Boston,  New  York  tnds 
dailies,  one  year  experieaeo.  Harvard 
graduate,  M.  S.  M.  L  T..  Ex-Army 
captain,  24  yeara  old.  Exeellent  re¬ 
ferences.  go  snywhsrt  near  big  eity. 
Living  wages.  Robert  W.  Whits,  48 
East  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 


I.INOTYPE  MACHINIST  wants  work 
in  warm  climate,  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  sober,  married.  Box  8754,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Poblither. 


PRESSMAN  STERBOTTPEB-ForesMa 
past  twelve  years.  Duplex  Tabnlar 
preferred.  Understand  color  priatlng. 
Can  prednee  a  papse  that  plsase  moat 
exacting  publisher  and  advartism. 
Best  referonea*.  Bex  8588,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  tweaty-twe 
years  at  trad*,  bow  smpleyed,  dstlros 
position  on  progresstve  dally. 
feroaoea.  Bex  8881,  Editer  A  Pn^ 

lisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN  dssiros 
position  nn  progrossivs  dally 
good  hnvting  and  flsAing  senatry. 

High  qaallflaatleaa.  BersmmsadaEsan. 

Loeots  permaaeatly,  with  good  seadL 
tlons.  Mo  drinker.  Bex  8818,  Editer 
A  Pnbliskar. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Experisnoed  news 
and  publicity,  wants  berth  on  daily. 
Own  equipment,  go  anywhere.  Bex 
6756,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Four  years  ex¬ 
perience,  top  quality.  Gradnste  Uni- 
versUy  of  Michigan.  Small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily  preferred.  Box  8787.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitantiona  Wanted— PkUic  Ralatinas 


AVAILABLE  JUNE  15:  Experienced 
Public  Relations  Man  and  House  Or¬ 
gan  Editor.  Good  reason  for  leaving 
present  post.  Reference.  Box  6767, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Siteatioas  Waatai— Salmmea 

SPACE  SALESWOMAN 
Hariag  aaosaal  rseerd  ef  vntame  pan- 

duction  with  well  estebiisbed  aatiraal 
publication  seeks  iatereeting  and 
challenging  new  conneetioa.  9  yeara 
comprehensive  sdvertisiag  evperience 
ineindiag  sgeney  media,  eopy.  layeat. 
etc.  Yonag.  energetie  sad  wilHn^te 
work  hard.  Exeellaat  refereaeest  Baa 
6711.  Editor  A  Pahnahox. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


(Robert  U.  Brown,  who  usu¬ 
ally  conducts  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  is  ill.) 

AT  a  recent  family  conference 

of  Gannett  Newspaper  editors, 
Carl  £.  Lindstrom,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  expounded  his  pet  peeve 
“How  are  you  going  to  educate 
the  people  to  read  a  newspaper 
when  many  of  them  don’t  even 
know  what  paper  they  are  read¬ 
ing?” 

He  pursued  the  theme  along 
this  line — (some  deletions  are 
made  because  of  space  limita¬ 
tions)  .  .  . 

“More  and  more  it  is  discov¬ 
ered,  that  to  the  general  reader 
it  isn’t  the  Times,  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  the  Hartford 
Courant  or  the  Herald  Tribune. 
It  is  The  Paper.  The  Paper  is 
late.  The  Paper  is  interesting — 
The  Paper  does — "nie  Paper  says 
— ‘Your  Paper  said  rain  today.’ 

“Doesn't  this  argue  that  we 
should  do  more  in  the  way  of 
promotion,  in  order  to  identify 
our  sponsorship  of  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  editorials,  campaigns  of 
one  kind  or  another;  in  fact  pro¬ 
mote  our  whole  community  rela¬ 
tionship? 

“Once  we  can  fix  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind  what  paper  he  is  read¬ 
ing,  let's  see  what  we  can  do 
about  cleaning  up  a  few  ambig¬ 
uities  in  presentation. 

•  •  • 

“Much  of  the  mis-reading  of 
newspapers  obviously  grows  out 
of  mis-used  language.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  finding  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  for  our  customers  is  not 
an  easy  one.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
short  of  the  financial  editor,  the 
society  editor  and  the  editorial 
writers  write  the  kind  of  English 
that  their  readers  speak.  The 
argot  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
corporation  conference  room  is 
about  the  same  whether  you 
speak  it  or  write  it.  There  is  no 
double  talk  for  the  bride’s  gown 
or  any  fashions. 

“But  the  average  reporter 
does  not  write  in  the  vernacular. 
To  prove  it,  you  have  only  to 
pick  up  any  local  story  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  try  reading  it  aloud  in 
a  conversational  tone.  It  just 
doesn’t  converse.  For  one  thing 
it  is  full  of  ‘allegeds’  and  ‘re- 
porteds,’  dependent  clauses  and 
other  literary  paraphernalia  that 
never  gets  into  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage. 

“Aren’t  the  sports  writers  the 
worst  offenders  of  all?  Culled 
from  the  sport  pages  of  a  single 
day’s  issue,  I  find  these  random 
words  and  phrases  —  ‘foray,’ 
‘coterie,’  ‘gloved  wizardry,’ 
‘bristling  finale,’  and  reference 
to  the  referee’s  ‘merciful  inter¬ 
cession.’  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
readers  of  the  sports  pages  ever 
use  such  a  phrase  as  ‘rabid  root¬ 
ers  of  Flatbush.’ 

"One  of  those  by-line  stories 
which  the  wire  services  are  fond 
of  supplying  just  before  a  big 
fight  had  Jack  Dempsey  writing 
of  Mauriello  entering  the  ring 
in  a  ‘fearless,  frame  of  mind.’ 
I  don’t  bellev*  Jack  said  it.  He 
might  have  written  it  but  I 
doubt  that  too. 


“Now  if  the  sports  writers  are 
the  worst  offenders,  we  music 
critics  are  certainly  second.  Any 
of  us  would  get  r^  ears  to  have 
to  read  our  stuff  aloud.  It’s 
pretty  high-flown  stuff  most  of 
it.  I  can  t  even  bear  to  illus¬ 
trate — but  there  is  this  to  be 
said.  Music  is  such  a  vaporous 
substance  that  it  is  difficult  to 
precipitate  it  in  any  but  the 
most  imaginative  language.  It  is 
so  mercurial  that  it  completely 
eludes  prehensile  words — words 
of  ordinary  utility. 

#  #  • 

“A  great  deal  of  mis  reading 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
head  writers.  There  are  two 
reasons;  One,  the  eternal  hunt 
for  the  short  word  and  the  other, 
the  need  for  getting  punch  in 
the  top  line.  We  must  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  this  top-line 
kick  is  paramount. 

“It  has  been  said  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  headline  readers. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
whole  problem.  We  get  the 
reader  punch-drunk  in  the  top¬ 
line  and  he  never  gets  any  fur¬ 
ther.  But  I  maintain  the  heresy 
that  the  top-line  isn’t  always  the 
place  for  the  punch.  What  about 
the  bright  little  short,  the 
human  interest  sort  of  thing  or 
the  humorous  story  whose  effec¬ 
tiveness  depends  upon  the  tag¬ 
line. 

“That  humor  is  dependent 
upon  the  element  of  surprise  or 
the  unexpected  Is  elementary 
psychology.  How  can  we  get 
this  surprise  factor  in  the  last 
line  when,  according  to  all 
newspaper  canons,  the  lead  must 
tell  the  story?  The  writer  hav¬ 
ing  defeated  himself  by  giving 
away  his  point  in  the  lead  is 
further  thwarted  by  the  head¬ 
line  writer  who  also  is  forced  to 
tell  all  he  has  to  say  as  quickly 
and  as  tersely  as  possible.  And 
so  we  make  our  point  with  the 
reader  three  times  and  our  pub¬ 
lic  is  thoroughly  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  that,  as  story  tellers,  we 
are  inexpressible  bores. 

“The  ^oint  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  human  interest  brief  which 
I  shall  read  to  you: 

“‘GIRLS  APPREHENDED 
FOR  SHOPLIFTING 
“  ‘Two  girls,  15  and  16  years 
old,  were  apprehended  in  a 
local  department  store  Satur¬ 
day  for  shoplifting.  One  of 
them  was  the  daughter  of  a 
minister. 

“  ‘Among  the  loot  was  a 
Bible.’ 

“Now  according  to  all  the  for¬ 
mulas  by  which  newspaper 
stories  are  written,  the  copy 
reader  should  have  written  this 
head: 

“‘MINISTER’S  DAUGHTER 
NABBED  STEALING  BIBLE.’ 
“I  like  it  better  the  way  we 
printed  it,  although  I  shall  not 
say  that  this  was 'either 'due  to 
alertness  or  reasoned  judgment. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  copy  reader 
put  a  label  bead  on  tibat  story 
through  inertia  or  simple  rou¬ 
tine,  diseases  to  which  all  of  us 
are  subject.  Perhaps  people 
don’t  know  how  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  I  think  a  great  many 


Lawsuit  Buzzes 
In  Bees'  Nest 

Tulare,  Calif.  —  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee,  filed  suit  here 
March  3  in  Superior  Court  seek¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  subtlety  in  a  news 
from  imitating  their  masthead. 

The  complaint  states  the  name 
of  the  Bee  has  been  used  con¬ 
tinuously  by  McClatchy  news¬ 
papers  since  Feb.  3,  1857,  and  a 
bee  emblem  was  drawn  by  Walt 
Disney  in  1943.  The  complaint 
charges  imitation  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  through  the  placing  of 
the  figure  of  a  bee  in  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Tulare  Bee  masthead. 
The  Tulare  Bee  became  a  daily 
May  1,  1946. 

of  them  are  not  beyond  perceiv¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  subtlety  in  a  news 
story — if  this  is  a  case  of  sub¬ 
tlety. 

“Let  us  teach  our  readers  to 
use  their  newspapers  the  way 
the  news  weeklies  do.  After 
some  significant  story,  they 
blandly  refer  us  to  their  issue 
of  such  and  such  a  date,  six 
months  previously.  They  assume 
that  we  keep  the  file  and  are  in 
a  position  to  refer  back  to  it. 
Well,  why  not? 

“But  can’t  we  do  the  same? 
Oh,  no.  We  are  mesmerized 
with  a  phrase  whose  source  I 
am  uncertain  about  but  it’s 
probably  of  our  own  coinage: 
‘Nothing  is  so  dead  as  yester¬ 
day’s  newspaper.’  Is  that  really 
a  fact?  I  don’t  believe  it  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  erase  the  idea. 

“There  isn’t  a  man  in  this 
room  who  hasn’t  written  pieces 
for  his  paper  which  he  knows 
in  his  inmost  soul  were  just  as 
good  reading  six  months  after 
he  wrote  them  as  they  were 
fresh  off  the  press.  Dead,  in¬ 
deed!  Who  says  so?  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why,  in  report¬ 
ing  a  news  development  or  in 
mentioning  a  local  personality, 
we  shouldn’t  refer  to  a  germane 
feature  which  appeared  last 
week,  last  month  or  last  year? 
Let’s  not  kid  ourselves.  While 
we  know  that  the  Salvation 
Army  collects  an  awful  lot  of 
newspapers  ( along  with  the 
news  weeklies!)  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  clip  newspapers. 
Some  carry  clippings  around  in 
billfolds  or  old  envelopes  and 
not  a  few  paste  them  up  in 
scrapbooks  or  have  elaborate 
filing  systems. 

“At  least  let’s  refrain  from 
hexing  our  minds  with  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  stuff  we’re  dealing 
with  is  so  ephemeral  that  it 
begins  to  decompose  before  we 
get  it  off  the  press.’’ 


Hoffman!  Here! 
Ashby!  Here!— 
PD  Club  Meets 

Cleveland,  O. — Roll  call  took 
only  a  second  or  two  when  the 
50  Club  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  met  the  other  day,  but 
the  gang  was  all  there. 


Ashby  Hoffman 

H.  D.  (Bob)  Ashby  and  Frank 
E.  Hoffman  were  on  hand  for 
the  annual  luncheon  meeting,  so 
attendance  was  100%,  They 
are  the  only  members. 

The  little  band  of  men  who 
have  seen  more  than  50  years’ 
service  with  the  Plain  Dealer 
was  organized  In  1943  by  Ashby, 
the  newspaper’s  superintendent 
of  employment,  who  came  to  the 
Plain  Dealer  in  1894. 

“He’ll  never  quit,’’  is  the  dis¬ 
approving  comment  of  Hoffman, 
who  retired  in  1939  after  53 
years’  service,  35  of  them  spent 
in  charge  of  composing  room 
make-up. 

The  club  will  not  have  to  wait 
many  years  for  reinforcements. 
A.  G.  Chipchase,  of  the  ad  alley, 
has  48  years’  service.  J.  H. 
(Hal)  Donahey,  cartoonist,  has 
46. 

And  there  is  Fred  F.  Uhl, 
head  of  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  with  45;  William  G. 
Vorpe,  Sunday  editor,  also  with 
45;  E.  W.  Ingraham,  of  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  with  44;  Floyd 
Berry  of  the  press  room,  Mar¬ 
tha  L.  Dickinson  of  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  William  Grob  of 
the  proof  room,  and  Fred 
Reichel  of  the  engraving  dep^- 
ment,  each  with  43;  John  Zim¬ 
mer,  head  of  the  print  shop, 
with  42;  Albert  Pope  of  the 
composing  room  and  Guy  T. 
Rockwell,  financial  editor,  with 
41,  and  A.  W.  Brown,  press 
room  formeman,  with  40. 

In  addition,  54  employes  are 
in  the  30-40-year  bracket. 

■ 

Diamond  JubUee 

The  Fort  William  (Can.) 
Times  Journal  marked  its  60th 
anniversary  Feb.  22  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  28-page  supplement 


Didnf  1  tell  qcxj  1  luas  RIGMT/ 

There  is  no  nrauinc  with  the  newspaper 

reader  who  foliows  the  Haskin  Informa- 

tion  Serriee,  Washlncton,  D.  C.,  depart- 

ment.  He  is  sure  of 'his  facts,  whether  ^ 

he  wrote  in  for  an  answer  or  reads  the  1  I  Aw 

feature  as  an  educational  boost.  I  1  Ik 


The  /hnwnpert  Democrat  41  Leader 
(E-UjStt;  S-SOjStS)  hme  renouW  its 
contract  /or  The  Hmtkin  Service. 
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In  1945  Kentucky’s  farm  income  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $449,139,000.00.  And  1946  saw 
Kentucky’s  farm  production  reach  even  greater  heights.  The  percentage  gain  was  well  above 
the  national  average. 

Here  are  a  few  examples 

1946  PRODUCTION  OVER  1935-1944  AVERAGE 


CROP 

Kentucky 

U.  S.  Average 

TOBACCO 

51.4% 

50.0% 

CORN 

37.5% 

29.0% 

POTATOES 

35.0% 

22.0% 

OATS 

53.0% 

34.6% 

BARLEY 

—  8.4% 

—  12.0% 

RYE 

147.7% 

—49.6% 

BUCKWHEAT 

16.6% 

—  1.1  % 

HAY,  ALL  TAME 

42.4% 

5.6% 

HAY,  WILD 

25.4% 

2.7% 

HAY,  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

77.3% 

21.2% 

HAY,  ALFALFA 

72.6% 

0.1  % 

PEACHES 

42.2% 

38.9% 

Kentucky  livestock  marketings  jumped  from  $71,825,000.00  in  1940  to  $175,716,000.00  in  1945 
—a  gain  of  144^.  Kentucky  land  value  has  increased  132%  since  1941,  against  a  national 
average  increase  in  land  value  of  77%. 

IVR/rC  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  KENTUCKIAN  A’S  AGRICULTURAL  GAINS 

Address  request  to  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


The  Louisville  Times 


The  ONLY  newspapers  serving  ALL  of  KENTUCKIANA 


SHE'S  A  BIG  GIRL  NOW 


Don’t  look  now,  but  that  big,  buxom,  beautiful 
market  is  Houston,  Texas,  1947. 

And  how  she’s  grown! 

Current  population — estimate  based  on 
number  of  residential  telephones  and 
electric  meters — is  473,000.  Up  23% 
since  the  1940  census! 

If  you  want  to  keep  on  recognizing  Miss  f  , 
Houston,  you’d  better  keep  an  eye  on  her.  \  I 
She  keeps  on  growing— in  population,  in  \  ' 
new  construction,  in  wealth,  in  buying  \ 

power.  And  if  you’re  still  buying  \ 

circulation  on  the  basis  of  1940  figures, 
your  coverage  is  as  scanty  as  one  of 
those  new  swim  suits.  Today,  you  see . . . 


IT  TAKES 


THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 


—AND  ONE  OTHER 


TO  COVER 


HOUSTON 

—THE  SOUTH’S  GREATEST  MARKET 


THIS 

IS 

IT! 


94.1  %  of  the  Houston  Press  circulation  is  in  this  Houston  A.B.C. 
trading  area. 

77.8%  of  Press  circulation  is  in  the  extra-profitable  A.B.C.  City 
Zone. 

No  “scatteration,”  no  meaningless  circulation  totals,  an  almost 
irreducible  minimum  of  waste  circulation  .  .  .  perhaps  that  explains 
why  the  Houston  Press  led  in  1946  in  total  lines  gained  and  percentage 
gained  in  both  retail  display  and  general  display  classifications: 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 

Pratt— up  1,763,793  llnat  (34.4%) 
“A”  —up  1,587,678  llnat  (30.2%) 
“B"  —up  397,885  llnat  (  7.6%) 


GENERAL  DISPLAY 
Pratt— up  234,977  llnat  (27.5%) 
“A”— up  182,482  llnat  (14.1%) 
“B"  —down  291,233  llnat  (-14.7%) 
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